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The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 

Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  Likest  God  within  the  soul  ?  " 


Hold  thou  the  good :  define  it  well  : 

For  fear  divine  Philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 

Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell." 
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TO 

MY  PARISHIONERS 

DELIVERED  IN  THEIR  PARISH  CHURCH, 

IS 

W  Il'H  MUt  ll  AFKKi.  I  ION  INSCRIIIEP. 


NTF^DUCTION. 


I  would  say  by  way  of  introduction,  that  the  doctrine 
of  "Kternal  Punishment"  being  under  general  discus- 
sion, I  was  requested  to  deliver  two  sermons  on  the  sub- 
ject, embodying  those  views  I  had  so  often  expressed  in 
private,  among  my  parishoners.  These  sermons  were 
not  written  with  any  idea  of  their  being  published,  but 
parts  of  them,  having  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
which  taken  by  themselves  fail  to  express  my  views,  I 
have  been  further  requested  to  publish  them  in  full. 
It  was  necessary  to  revise  them  ;  and  in  doing  so  I  have 
merged  one  into  the  other,  so  as  to  present  them  in  the 
form  of  an  Essay  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  have  preserved 
the  teaching  of  the  original  discourses,  but  have  omit- 
ted a  clause  which  was  said  to  give  unnecessary  offence. 

I  have  reached  my  conclusions,  starting  with  a  firm 
belief  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  the  Father  sent  the  Son,  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  men. 

2.  That  the  Father  sent  the  Son,  to  be  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

3.  That  the  Father  was  in  the  Son,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself. 
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4.  That  the  submission  of  the  Son,  to  the  will  of 
the  Father,  constituted  the  great  feature  of  the  Sacrifice. 

5.  That  the  Love  of  the  Father,  will  explain  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Son. 

I  do  not  think  any  doctrine  can  be  true,  that  comes 
in  conflict  with  the  above. 


^\\e  Ofejedt  of  CVW^  Coir\iiig. 


In  entering  upon  the  subject  under  consideration, 
let  us  first  endeavor  to  deduce  from  Scripture,  the  ob- 
ject of  our  Lord's  coming  into  the  world.  We  learn 
then,  that  "  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him 
might  be  saved."  But  saved  from  what  ?  Saved,  of 
course,  from  that  universal  ruin  which  God  decreed 
upon  mankind,  as  a  consequence  of  Adam's  sin. 
Therefore  the  object  of  those  fearful  sufferings,  that 
were  endured  by  our  Saviour,  was  that  the  world  might 
be  saved  ;  that  the  effects  of  the  Fall  might  be,  as  it 
were,  counteracted  in  the  Atonement.  We  know  that 
the  effects  of  the  Fall  are  universal.  "  In  Adam  all  die." 
We  know  also  that  "the  Sacrifice  once  offered  on  the 
cross,"  was  intended  to  be  universal,  extending  back 
into  the  past,  as  well  as  forward  into  the  future ;  surely 
then  it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  "  even 
so  in  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive."  God  was  in 
Christ  Jesus,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  and 
it  was  this  ministry  of  reconciliation  which  the 
Apostles  were  sent  to  proclaim. 
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Idek^       to  tl\e  Objedt  of  tlie  Stonement. 


"  You  hold,"  it  is  said,  "  that  God  had  condemned  all 
his  creatures  to  perish,  because  they  had  broken  His 
law;  that  His  justice  could  not  be  satisfied  without  an 
infinite  punishment;  that  that  punishment  would  have 
been  visited  on  all  men,  if  Christ  in  His  mercy  to  men. 
had  not  interposed  and  offered  Himself  as  a  substitute 
for  them.  That  by  enduring  an  inconceivable  amount 
of  anguish.  He  reconciled  the  Father,  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Him  to  save  those  who  believe.  The  whole 
statement  is  based  on  a  certain  notion  of  justice.  It 
professes  to  explain,  on  certain  principles  of  justice, 
what  God  ought  to  have  done,  and  what  He  actually 
has  done.  And  this  notion  of  justice  outrages  the 
conscience  to  which  you  seem  to  offer  your  explanation. 
You  admit  it  is  not  the  kind  of  justice  which  would  be 
expected  of  men.  And  then  you  turn  round  and  ask 
us  what  we  can  know  of  God's  justice,  and  how  we  can 
tell  that  it  is  the  same  kind  with  ours.  After  arguing 
with  us  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  certain  course,  you 
say  that  the  argument  is  good  for  nothing — we  are  not 
capable  of  taking  it  in — or  else  you  say  that  the  carnal 
mind  cannot  understand  spiritual  ideas.  We  can  only 
answer;  we  prefer  our  carnal  notion  of  justice  to  your 
spiritual  one.  We  can  forgive  a  fellow  creature  a 
wrong  done  to  us,  without  exacting  an  equivalent  for 
it;  we  blame  ourselves  if  we  do  not;  we  think  we  are 
offending  against  Christ's  commands  if  we  do  not.  We 
do  not  feel  that  punishment  is  a  satisfaction  to  our 
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minds.  We  are  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we  consider 
it  is." 

Again  it  is  argued.  That  God  has  decreed  from 
eternity  the  salvation  of  some  men,  who  are  called  the 
"  elect,"  and  the  endless  perdition  of  others.  It  is  said 
that  both  the  elect  and  the  non-elect  come  into  the 
world  in  a  state  of  total  depravity  and  alienation  from 
God,  and  can  of  themselves  do  nothing  but  sin.  The 
grace  of  God,  however,  seizes  hold  of  the  elect,  and  by 
an  irresistable  power  works  out  their  salvation.  Thus 
the  "  elect  "  are  saved  without  any  will  or  work  of  their 
own.  On  the  other  hand  the  non-elect,  or  reprobate, 
cannot  by  any  means  obtain  salvation,  but  must  be 
eternally  lost ;  not  because  by  reason  of  their  sins,  they 
have  made  themselves  worthy  of  perdition,  but  simply 
because  God  thought  well  to  exclude  them  from  the 
number  of  the  elect.  "  We  assert,"  says  Calvin,  "  that 
by  an  eternal  and  unchangeable  decree,  God  hath  de- 
termined whom  he  shall  one  day  permit  to  have  a  share 
in  eternal  felicity,  and  whom  he  shall  doom  to  destruc- 
tion. In  respect  of  th.-  elect,  the  decree  is  founded 
on  His  unmerited  mercy,  without  any  regard  to  human 
worthiness  ;  but  those  whom  He  delivers  up  to  damna- 
tion are,  by  a  just  and  iri'cprekcnsible  judgmmt,  exclud- 
ed from  all  access  to  eternal  life.  "  [Calvin  Inst.  Ill  :  ii, 
1 1.]  From  this  doctrine  of  election,  follows,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  doctrine  of  "  Particular  Redemption," 
i.  e..  that  Christ  died  for  the  "  elect  "  only,  and  not  "  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world," 

•  These  are  doctrines  which,  I  contend,  outrage  the 
conscience  of  mankind  ;  which  misrepresent  the  whole 
character  of  God,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  have 
produced  that  unbelief  and  skepticism  which  is  found 
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on  every  side  of  us  :  and  as  they  have  no  place  in  the 
creeds  of  the  churches ;  as  they  are  no  part  of  Divine 
Revelation  ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  intelligent, 
thoughtful  men  are  intolerant  of  their  hideous  teach- 
ings. To  refute  such  teachings  we  should  appeal  to 
Scripture,  which  manifests  God  as  a  God  of  love,  as  a 
just  God,  who  does  not  "  willingly  afflict  or  grieve  the 
children  of  men,"  and  who  in  afflicting  doubtless  has 
in  view  their  salvation.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  all 
that  God  does  is  good,  and  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
might  in  good  that  will  eventually  overcome  evil. 
Scripture  assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  death  of  Christ, 
"  That  He  might  destroy  him  who  had  the  power  of 
death,  that  is.  the  devil." 


f^ndless  Punislmient  not  'fauglit  iii  tl^e  Sifele,  tl^e  Ci'eetl?!', 
or  the  Srti^le^. 


Again,  as  to  those  who  teach  that  the  doctrine,  that 
the  punishment  which  will  eventually  be  meted  out  to 
the  wicked,  will  be  endless  in  its  duration. 

With  regard  to  this  we  can  assert  that  no  such  doc- 
trine can  proved  from  Scripture.  Loose  conjectures, 
seeming  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment, 
may  be  drawn  from  single  texts,  and  these  conjectures 
are,  we  know,  often  adopted  as  established  certainties ; 
but  still  we  may  contend  (ij  that  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less punishment  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Word  of 
God;  (2)  that  it  has  no  place  in  the  Creeds  ;  {3)  that 
it  has  no  place  in  the  Articles  ;  and  (4)  it  is  revolting 
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'to  man's  sense  of  justice  ;  therefore  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  for  a  Christian  man  to  deny  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  hope  that  the  multitudes  of  those, 
whom  some  consider  lost,  may  eventually,  by  some 
means  or  other,  enjoy  the  light  of  God's  presence. 

These  are  days  when  the  Christian  faith  is  main- 
taining a  hard  fight  against  the  rising  tides  of  indiffer- 
ence and  unbelief,  and  it  fills  one  with  sorrow  to  see 
men  imperiling  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  teaching 
doctrines  so  utterly  repulsive  and  unwarrantable  ;  so 
utterly  destitute  of  claims  upon  the  intellect  and  upon 
the  "heart,  as  those  of  endless  punishment  and  God's 
predestination  of  the  damned.  Is  it  to  be  supposed, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  Gospel  of  Peace  was  given  to 
us  that  we  might  draw  from  it  the  doctrine  that  the 
bodies  of  men  shall  burn  forever  in  fire  and  brimstone  ? 
The  twentieth  article  tells  us  it  is  not  lawful  for  the 
Church  to  expound  one  part  of  Scripture  that  it  be 
repugnant  to  another,  and  surely  the  doctrine  that  the 
eternal  punishment  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  is  end- 
less, is  repugnant  to  that  doctrine  which  tells  us  of  the 
love  of  God  shining  forever  and  ever.  The  Word  of 
God  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  reward  reserved  for  the 
good  and  a  punishment  for  the  wicked;  but  to  assert 
that  this  punishment  will  be  endless,  that  the  material 
bodies  of  those  who  sin  will  burn  in  hell,  in  a  material 
fire,  throughout  all  ages,  and  world  without  end,  is  to 
assert  what  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  or  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  God.  It  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  our  sense  of  justice  ;  it  is  fearful, 
hideous,  revolting. 
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"  Xevef  ¥00  I^hte  to  jUeqd.' 


It  must  be  allowed  that  he  is  no  friend  to  sinners 
who  would  allow  one  word  to  escape  tending  to  lessen 
man's  fears  as  to  the  consequences  of  sin.  The 
Scriptures  teach,  and  our  own  experience  shows,  that 
there  are  two  roads  along  which  men  travel,  and  these 
roads  diverge  continually,  further  and  further  apart. 
Supposing,  now,  that  one  could  extend  the  lines  to 
infinity;  it  does  not  follow  that  the  sinner  is  obliged  of 
necessity  to  travel  on  to  the  end,  simply  because  he 
chose  the  wrong  path  in  the  beginning.  We  know 
how  one  crime  leads  on  to  another.  "  Per  scelera 
sempe-y  sceleribus  cerium  est  iter.''  Still,  a  man  may 
realize  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  and  turn  into 
the  paths  of  holiness.  Punishment  may  be  the  means 
of  showing  him  his  error,  and  a  time  may  come  when 
he  will  be  able  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist. 
"  Before  I  was  affiicted  I  went  astray,  but  now  I  have 
kept  thy  commandments."  We  know  that  there  are 
thousands,  who.  like  the  Magdalene  and  St.  Augustine, 
entered  upon  the  wrong  road,  but  who  also  concluded 
their  lives  here  upon  earth  as  saints  of  God.  This 
argument  does  not  prove  that  men  will  be  saved  in 
the  world  to  come,  per  fas  et  nefas,  but  it  does  prove 
that  men  can  start  wrong  and  continue  like  the  prodi- 
gal for  years  in  vice,  and  yet,  some  day,  realizing  their 
perilous  condition,  they  may  be  moved  to  arise  and  go 
to  their  father,  and  say  :  ' '  Father,  1  have  sinned."  We 
know,  too,  how  such  would  be  received,  and  we  know 
of  no  reason  why  this  could  not  take  place  after 


death,  when  it  has  not  taken  place  before.  It  can  no 
more  be  proved  that  men.  having  entered  upon  a 
wrong  career,  must  needs  follow  it  to  the  end,  than  on 
the  contrary  it  can  be  proved  that  men  wlio  enter  upon 
a  srood  career  must  needs  die  the  death  of  the  rijjht- 
eous.  We,  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  cannot  by  any 
means  measure  the  gulf  which  separates  Dives  from 
Lazarus;  and  the  thinker  who  would  completely 
answer  the  question  from  the  resources  of  his  reason, 
or  even  by  appealing  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  the  wit- 
ness of  God  in  the  conscience,  or  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  nature,  may  soon  read  in  his  own  soul  the 
truth  of  the  poet's  words  : 

"  I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 
And,  falling  with  the  weight  of  cares, 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar  stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 
■  And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope." 

And  what  is  the  larger  hope  Is  it  not  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  Atonement  shall  extend  to  every  living 
soul,  so  that  God  may  be  all  in  all  ?  And  if  it  has 
failed  here,  surely  we  may  hope  that  it  will  avail  here- 
after. 
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?riii\itive         Coriten^porkfy  ¥ehdl:)ii)g. 


In  the  twenty-second  Article  of  our  prayer  book  we 
find  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory  condemned, 
therefore  we  cannot  teach  it;  but  the  primitive  doctrines 
are  w<?/  condemned,  and  as  a  matter  of  private  belief, 
any  one  of  these  could  be  held  by  the  Anglo-Catholic, 
since  the  Church  has  by  no  means  confined  his  liberty 
on  the  subject. 

There  was  a  doctrine,  whatever  its  merits,  concerning 
the  fire  of  judgment,  which  is  about  as  follows  :  That 
the  conflagration  of  the  world,  or  the  flames  attending 
the  judgment,  will  be  an  ordeal  through  which  all  men 
will  pass  ;  that  great  saints  will  pass  through  it  un- 
harmed, that  others  will  suffer  loss,  but  none  will  fail 
under  it  who  are  built  upon  the  right  foundation. 

Another  doctrine,  (said  to  have  been  maintained  by 
the  Greeks  of  Florence),  teaches  that  the  cleansing, 
though  a  punishment,  was  but  a  ''poena  damni"  and 
not  a    poiina  sensus." 

Still  another  taught  that  the  process  of  cleansing 
is  but  a  progressive  sanctification,  and  has  no  pain  at 
all.  These  are  mentioned,  in  order  to  show  how 
many  different  opinions  have  been  held  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  and  we  find 
Professor  F.  D.  Maurice,  of  Kins^s  College,  London, 
publishingsome  twenty-five  years  ago  his  "  Theological 
Essays,  "  and  instead  of  interfering  with  the  assertion  of 
St.  Paul,  that  "  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  all  men  should 
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be  saved  ;  and  of  St.  John,  that  "  God  is  love  ";  him- 
self also  draws  a  very  wide  distinction  between  the 
Father  of  Lights  and  the  Spirit  of  Darkness.  He 
makes  the  Bible  the  Book  of  Life,  and  not  the  Book 
of  Death.  He  objects  to  the  representation  of  God 
as  a  destroyer.  If  so  represented,  he  argues  that  the 
message  which  Christ  brings  from  heaven  to  earth  is 
"  Your  Father  has  created  multitudes  whom  He  means 
to  perish  forever  and  ever.  By  my  agony  and  bloody 
sweat ;  by  my  cross  and  passion;  I  have  induced  Him 
in  the  case  of  an  inconceivably  small  minority  to  forego 
this  design."  Dare  we,  he  asks,  state  that  proposition 
to  ourselves ;  dare  we  get  up  into  a  pulpit  and  preach 
it  ?  But  if  we  dare  not,  seeing  it  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death — and  there  must  be  no  trifling  or  equivoca- 
tion about  it — let  us  distinctly  tell  ourselves  what  we 
do  mean;  and  if  we  find  that  blasphemous  thought  has 
mingled  with  our  belief  hitherto,  let  us  confess  that 
thought  to  God,  and  ask  Him  to  deliver  us  from  it. 
I  cannot  wonder  that  divines,  even  those  who  would 
shrink  with  horror  from  such  a  view  of  God's  character 
and  His  gospel  as  this,  should  crave  for  some  more 
distinct  apprehensions,  nay,  even  statements,  respect- 
ing eternal  punishment,  than  might,  perhaps,  be  need- 
ful in  former  days.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  words 
which  go  forth  from  our  pulpits  on  the  subject,  have 
no  effect  at  all  upon  cultivated  men  of  any  class,  except 
the  effect  of  making  them  regard  our  other  utterances 
with  indifference  and  unbelief 

Still  later,  (some  fourteen  years  ago)  Dr.  Cazenove, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  distinctly  avowed  his  acceptance 
of  the  theory  of  mitigation  as  a  permissible  view ;  and 
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in  an  article  which  he  contributed  to  the  Christian  Re- 
memdraficcr,  in  October,  1864.  he  states  that  F.  de 
Ravignan  maintained  that  the  theory  in  question  was 
an  accepted  one  among  his  own  order  (that  of  the 
Jesuits). 

Two  years  later,  Mr.  Plumptre  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished a  sermon  on  this  subject,  which  on  the  one 
hand  received  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  Bishop 
Thirlwall.  and  on  the  other  (with  but  one  slight  ob- 
jection) of  Dr.  Newman,  who  admitted  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  main  lines  of  thought  incompatible  with 
the  faith  of  Catholics. 

And  still  later.  Canon  Farrar.  in  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster, speaks  as  follows : 

"  If  this  awful  doctrine  had  to  be  decided  by  te.xts 
then  the  original  language  must  be  appealed  to,  and 
interpreted  in  its  proper  and  historical  significance. 
They  would  have  to  be  interpreted  not  in  that  sense 
which  makes  them  convey  a  thousand  notions  which 
did  not  originally  belong  to  them  Now,  I  ask  you,'' 
continued  the  preacher,  very  solemnly,  '  where  would 
be  the  popular  teachings  about  hell  if  we  calmly  and 
deliberately  erased  from  our  English  Bibles  the  three 
words,  'damnation,'  'hell,'  and  'everlasting'.''  Yet  I 
say  unhesitatingly — I  say.  claiming  the  fullest  right  to 
speak  with  the  authority  of  knowledge — I  say,  with 
the  calmest  and  most  unflinching  sense  of  responsi- 
bility— I  say,  standing  here  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
of  my  Saviour,  and  it  may  be  of  the  angels  and  spirits 
of  the  dead — that  not  one  of  those  words  ought  to 
stand  any  longer  in  our  English  Bibles  ;  and  that 
being,  in  our  present  acceptation  of  them,  simply  mis- 
translations, they  most  unquestionably  will  not  stand 
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in  the  revised  version  of  the  Bible,  if  the  revisers  have 
understood  their  duty." 

And  lastly  :  if  the  popular  preachers  and  lecturers, 
who  think  well  to  treat  the  doctrine  of  endless  punish- 
ment, would  read  the  "  Inferno,"  they  will  meet  with, 
even  there,  hints  of  a  moral  improvement. 


^l\e  i^odti'iiie  t\o  PlJicSe  ii)  tl|C  ^VVtidle^. 


I  asserted  the  doctrine  in  question  has  no  place  in 
the  Articles  of  religion.  Byway  of  proof  I  would  state 
the  following : 

In  the  first  draft  of  our  Articles,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  one  was  introduced  (the  forty-second) 
which  contained  a  decree  upon  this  subject.  It  was 
expressed  in  the  most  moderate  terms.  It  merely  de- 
clared that,  "  They  also  are  worthy  of  condemnation 
who  endeavor  at  this  time  to  restore  the  dangerous 
opinion  that  all  men,  be  they  never  so  ungodly,  shall 
at  length  be  saved,  when  they  have  suffered  pain  for 
their  sins,  a  certain  time  appointed  by  God's  justice." 
This  article  was  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  struck  out. 

Aidnios. 

Now,  it  has  been  asked,  if  we  deny  that  the  '■  eter- 
nal punishment  "  spoken  of  in  Scriptures  is  limited  in 
its  duration,  might  not  the  same  be  said  of  eternal  life.'' 
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Certainly  it  might ;  and  it  should  be  so  said,  in  all  fair- 
ness: for  one  cannot  make  ''  eternal  "  mean  one  thing 
when  it  qualifies  punishment,  and  another  when  it 
qualifies  happiness.  Though,  as  applied  to  the  Deity, 
it  bears  a  different  signification,  because  God  is  with- 
out beginning,  as  well  as  without  end.  I  suppose  no 
one  would  be  so  rash  as  to  assert  that  the  punishment 
endured  by  an  individual  is  without  beginning. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
our  Lord's  statement,  that  the  wicked  go  into  cholasis 
aiunios.  The  first  word,  "  cholasis"  is  generally  under- 
stood to  signify  correction.  The  adjective  qualifying 
it,  "  (donios"  which  in  our  Bible  is  translated  "  eternal," 
certainly  has  a  time  limit,  as  may  be  proved  beyond 
question  from  the  following  texts  :  (i)  In  Romans,  xvi: 
25,  we  find  it  qualifying  chronuis ;  now  ■  eternal  times 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  (2)  aiones  are  said 
to  come  to  an  end,  in  Heb  ix:  26.  (3)  uidnios  is  ap- 
plied in  Scripture  to  temporary  things,  such  as  Aaron's 
priesthood  ;  and  (4)  if  this  word  denotes  ''  endless- 
ness,'' why  does  St.  Paul  not  only  speak  of  the  "  pur- 
pose of  the  ages,  "  but  also  of  the  completion  of  the 
ages,  as  in  the  well-known  words  which  occur  in  Heb. 
ix :  26,  that  "now  once  in  the  end  of  the  ages.  He 
(Christ)  hath  appeared  to  put  away  sin,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself";  and  again,  that  on  us  the  end  of  the 
ages  are  met."  Therefore  an  unprejudiced  mind  might 
easily  be  convinced  that  aionios,  being  derived  from 
wta-s,  is  significant  of  time,  whereas  the  word  "  end- 
less "  has  per  se  no  such  relation.  "  Endless "  and 
"  eternity."  therefore,  are  not  convertible  terms. 
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Iqdi^^'ioliible  r<ifc. 


Zoe  achatahitos. 

There  are  those  again  who  assert  that  if  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  not  endless,  then  the  joys  of  the 
righteous  must  be  of  limited  duration.  By  no  means 
does  it  follow  ;  and  if  they  who  adopt  this  argument 
will  refer  to  a  remarkable  expression  which  occurs  in 
Heb.  vii :  i6,  they  will  find  Zoes  achatalutou,  which 
is  translated  in  our  Bible,  endless  life,  and  which 
might  as  well  be  expressed  "  indissoluble  life,"  in  which 
endlessness  is  expressed  by  an  epithet  by  no  means 
indicative  of  time.  Now,  no  such  epithet  has  ever  been 
employed,  as  applied  to  future  punishment;  and  this 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  declaration  in  Script- 
ure, that  time  itself  has  an  end,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

We  may  well,  then,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nei- 
ther the  eternal  life,  or  eternal  death  spoken  of  in  Script- 
ure, are  of  endless  duration ;  and  that  while  the  good 
are  enjoying  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  bliss  of  hea- 
ven, the  bad.  who  were  unrepentant  here,  are  undergo- 
ing some  sharp  remedial  measure,  such  as  would  bring 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  sins — the  effect  of  the  punish- 
ment they  endure  resulting  in  the  "second  death,"  be- 
cause one  death  did  not  suffice.  Surely  this  "  second 
death  "  will  be  a  means  of  bringing  about  the  newness 
of  all  things,  and  "then  cometh  the  end,"  when  all 
shall  be  merged  into  endless  or  indissoluble  life — when 
Christ  shall  deliver  the  kingdom  to  God.  even  the 
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Father.  "  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  ene- 
mies under  his  feet,  and  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
destroyed  is  death." 

If  we  are  to  gather  from  chohsis  uiomos  that  th^ 
wicked  suffer  endless  torment,  and  knowing,  as  we  do, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  are  enduring  it,  then 
surely  the  final  victory  is  Satan's  ;  then  the  strong  man 
armed  keepeth  his  goods,  and  the  works  of  the  devil 
are  not  destroyed  by  the  Son  of  Man.  These  ideas, 
to  say  the  least,  would  make  God  an  unfaithful  cre- 
ator. What  the  mind  requires  is  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  good  over  evil,  and  the  bowing  of  every  knee 
to  Jesus.  God,  some  day,  must  be  all  in  all.  It  is  out 
of  the  question  to  suppose  that  our  finite  wills  and 
limited  powers  can  hold  out  against  Almighty  power 
and  infinite  love. 


St.  Paul  certainly  does  not  teach  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  "  endless."  For  example  :  he 
writes  to  Timothy  that  "  God  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
especially  those  that  believe."  This  certainly  gives  us 
to  understand  that  all,  by  some  means  or  other,  are 
saved,  though  different  means  and  agencies  may  be 
employed  in  one  case  that  would  not  be  suitable  in 
another.  We  of  this  age  have  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  witness  of  the  Church  ;  and  faith  avails  to 
save.  In  the  age  to  come  "  there  is  a  certain  fearful 
looking  forward  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indigna- 
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tion."  Heb.  X  :  27.  All  men  are  judged.  Those  who 
are  sealed  by  faith  and  good  works  escape  condemna- 
tion, and  are  specially  saved.  Again,  St  Paul  teaches 
us  that  "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever";  that  he  is  a  Saviour  for  all  time  and  eternity. 
Now  those  who  teach  the  doctrine  of  "endless  punish- 
ment" practically  deny  this;  for,  according  to  their 
view,  Christ  can  only  save  us,  during  the  short  space 
of  this  life,  and  in  the  next  he  has  no  choice,  but  to 
condemn.  Then  let  us  ask  his  object  in  preaching  to 
the  "spirits  in  prison";  and  again,  remember  how  he 
taught  us  to  pray,  "Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
*  *  *  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those 
who  trespass  against  us '" ;  and  again  how  he  himself 
prayed:  "Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do." 

St.  Peter  teaches  that  hereafter  there  will  be  a  new 
constitution  of- the  universe — "new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,"  (2  Pet.  iii  :  13); 
and  in  that  perfect  social  state  St.  John  gives  us  to 
understand  that  "  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  neither  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain,"  (Rev.  xxi :  4);  and  again  he  tells  us  that  when 
the  scheme  of  redemption  is  finished  "  time  shall  be 
no  more." 

Does  it,  then,  seem  fair  to  argue  that  the  scheme  of 
redemption  must  be  finished  here  on  earth,  or  not  at 
all }  If  not,  then  why  blame  a  man  for  cherishing  the 
hope  that  those  multitudes  who  pass  out  of  the  world 
without  manifesting  those  scriptural  marks  of  a  true 
conversion  to  God,  yet  possess  germs  of  good  that  will 
eventually  restore  them  to  favor  ?  What  should  hin- 
der the  possibility  that,  through  the  Atonement,  and 
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by  means  of  the  posthumous  developments  of  the  in- 
visible world,  those  seeds  should  ripen  into  the  perfect 
fruit  of  the  Resurrection  life  ?  St.  Paul  tells  the  Phil- 
lippians,  "  That  he  which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in 
you  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ."  So 
it  seems  the  work  is  not  necessarily  finished  at  death. 


The  true  Christian  idea  of  retribution,  as  drawn 
from  Holy  Scripture,  rests  on  the  truth,  that  "  here  we 
have  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come."  I 
take  it,  that  if  a  man  will  follow  the  example  of 
Christ,  and  believing  on  him,  "  soweth  to  the  Spirit," 
he  has  no  reason  to  fear  that  which  comes  hereafter, 
for  he  is  passed  "  from  death  unto  life."  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  choosing  to  ignore  the  command- 
ments of  God,  and  following  the  motions  of  an  evil 
and  corrupt  heart,  "  soweth  to  the  flesh,"  he  has  every 
reason  to  fear  the  consequences  that  will  inevitably 
follow — for  sin  is  its  own  Nemesis.  I  see  no  difficulties, 
no  incongruities,  in  the  law,  that  "  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap";  and  I  believe,  that 
though  to  both  saint  and  sinner,  the  harvest  is  in  the 
far  future,  it  is  nevertheless  sure  of  coming.  The 
doctrine  of  retributive  justice  is  a  perfectly  rational 
doctrine.  It  is  easily  shown  to  be  one  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ;  and  he  who 
would  seek  its  removal,  or  endeavor  to  explain  away 
its  absolute  certainty,  is  wanting  in  that  loyalty  which 
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we  all  owe  to  the  majesty  of  God's  truth.  There  is 
every  warrant  for  believing  that  a  future  punishment 
awaits  the  impenitent.  Holy  Scripture,  the  Church, 
the  deep  conscience  of  mankind,  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Church,  believe  there  is  a  punishment 
after  death  awaiting  those  who  die  in  their  sins.  But 
the  punishmsnt  and  anguish  awaiting  the  ungodly  are 
daughters  of  God's  love,  who  has  established  this  law 
of  retribution,  because  he  is  good  to  mankind  ;  because 
every  human  soul  is  precious  in  his  sight,  and  he 
would  save  it,  aye.  even  by  fire.  One  can  readily  see 
why  punishment  is  necessary ;  why  it  is  permitted. 
That  natural  sense  of  justice  which  has  an  abiding 
place  in  every  heart  prompts  us  to  condemn  wrong  be- 
tween man  and  man.  It  is  from  this  instinctive  princi- 
■ple  that  all  human  law  has  sprung,  an  instinct  entirely 
independent  of  the  slow  conclusions  of  reason.  Un- 
bidden it  springs  into  action  whenever  occasion  calls 
it  forth.  Now  let  us  ask  from  whence  comes  this  sense 
of  justice.''  Do  we  learn  it  from  the  Bible,  or  from 
philosophers,  or  from  each  other  ?  No  !  it  comes  from 
God  himself,  who  has  placed  it  in  every  heart.  More- 
over, we  know  it  to  be  universal.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, then,  that  God,  who  bestows  on  us  this  sense  of 
justice,  will  be  wanting  in  it  himself  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  mortal  man  is  more  just  than  God.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  are  to  have  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  punishment  here  that  will  be  wanting  hereafter. 
Therefore,  the  human  heart  and  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  human  law  point  to  God  as  the  Supreme  Judge, 
"  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works,"  Punishment  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  natural. 
Sin  and  punishment  are  knit  together  by  an  indissoluble 
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link.  The  word  of  God  distinctly  teaches  us  that 
there  is  a  reward  reserved  for  the  good  and  a  punish- 
ment for  the  evil:  but,  that  Word  does  not  teach  us 
that  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  will  burn  "  endlessly  "  in 
hell-fire;  and  it  is  contrary  altogether  to  our  sense  of 
justice  to  suppose  that  they  will. 


J^i\dle^^  Puqi4iu\ei\t  Opposed  to  tl)e  ©odtrine  tliat  "  C(o(l 

I<ove." 


God  has  created  us  in  his  own  image.  Our  bodies 
are  his  holy  temple ;  our  hearts  the  altar  on  which 
he  has  kindled  the  fire  of  his  love,  as  the  poet  Words- 
worth puts  it.  "  We  are  greater  than  we  know."  God 
calls  us  through  Christ  to  join  the  household  and  city 
of  God  here  on  earth,  so  that  passing  upwards  we 
might  mingle  in  thought  with  the  spirits  and  souls  of 
the  righteous  in  those 

"  Solemn  clioirs  and  sweet  societies  that  sing. 
And  singing  in  their  glory  move." 

He  has  decked  the  world  with  beautiful  apparel. 
He  has  strewn  the  human  highway  with  lovely  flowers, 
that  we  pilgrims  might  admire  their  beauty,  inhale 
their  fragrance,  and  joyously  travel  on.  In  all  these 
things  we  see  the  lineaments  of  a  Father's  love.  Be- 
sides  all  this,  he  has  given  us  a  germ  of  life  that  can 
never  die.  The  law  of  that  life  is  that  nothing  can  be 
lost,  "  Mors  Janua  viiceT 
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We  find  the  great  principle  of  love  beaming  and 
glistening  on  every  page  of  Revelation.  We  find  it 
the  ruling  motive  in  the  mission  of  Him  who  com- 
menced his  ministry  at  Nazareth  with  the  thrilling 
words  :  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because 
he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor; 
he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  the  recovery  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised." 
This  was  his  work.  And  his  doctrine  was  that  of 
pletiteous  redemption ;  receiving  its  consummation 
when  he  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  for  our  justifi- 
cation. Love  was  his  theme,  and  he  made  the  exer- 
cise of  it,  both  towards  himself  and  our  fellow-men,  a 
test  of  true  discipleship.  Let  one  meditate  on  the 
spirit  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  see  whether  they  favor 
the  doctrine  of  an  endless  torment.  Let  them  read 
the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,"  and  the  "  lost  money," 
and  mark  the  sigh  of  interest  the  angels  breathe  over 
the  recovery  of  some  lost  soul ;  let  them  follow  the  Son 
of  Man  in  the  deserts  and  wildernesses  of  human  life, 
with  all  its  misery  and  sin,  where  having  left  the  ninety 
and  nine,  he  seeks  and  finds  the  one  that  was  lost,  and 
then  let  us  mark  his  treatment  of  it.  Does  he  punish 
it No  ;  for  it  has  punished  itself :  therefore  he  lays 
it  on  his  shoulder,  while  angel  hearts  beat  in  truest 
sympathy,  and  angel  voices  sing  songs  of  exultant  joy. 
Then  read  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  see 
how  the  love  of  the  father  is  manifested.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  mighty  doctrine  of  God's 
Love"  for  sinful  man,  and  the  realization  of  this  doctrine 
in  all  its  grandeur,  which  for  centuries  was  the  central 
doctrine  in  the  old,  unswerving,  mighty  heart  of 
Christendom,  before  men  heard  of  that  hideous  super- 
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slition  having  its  source  in  the  bosoms  of  frigid,  nar- 
row-minded thelogians,  that  the  bodies  of  some  would 
be  tortured  in  endless  suffering,  and  especially  the 
bodies  of  those  whose  larger  hearts  and  better  judg- 
ments would  not  allow  them  to  subscribe  to  their 
views.  For  the  "  Love  of  God  "  we  should  abstain 
from  sin  and  from  all  uncleanness ;  so  that  when  we 
pass  from  earth  we  may  be  numbered  among  the 
sarnted  dead,  who  one  day  shall  unfold  the  wings 
wrapped  within  them,  and  shaking  from  their  stained 
cerements  the  ashes  of  mortality,  shall  rise  redeemed 
from  earth.  The  hope  that  all  may  be  saved  is  well 
founded  on  the  belief  that  Christ,  who  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  came  into  the 
world  to  regenerate  it  in  himself — to  gather  all  in  one  ; 
"  to  recast  what  was  shattered,  and  combine  what  w-as 
dissipated,  so  that  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 

Alfred  Tennyson  ventures  the  hope  that  surely  might 
be  generally  shared.    It  reads  as  follows  : 

'■  We  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  all, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood  ; 

"  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  God  shall  make  the  pile  complete. 

"  Behold  !  we  know  not  anything  ; 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last— far  off— at  last,  to  all. 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

'■  So  runs  my  dream  :  But  what  am  I 
An  infant,  crying  in  the  night, 
An  infant,  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 
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TO  THE 

BARQUE  ST.  MARY,  AND  HER  GOODLY  COMPANY, 

WITH 

WARM  WISHES  AND  EARNEST  PRATERS 

FOR 

THEIR  WELFARE  AND  SUCCESS, 
THIS  DISCOURSE   IS    MOST  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED  BY 


"  Go  sacred  ship  I  may  favorable  gales 
The  kindest  breath  of  heaven  attend  thy  way, 
And  swell  the  winged  canvass  of  thy  sails — 
May  calmness  be  thy  path,  and  pleasaunce  be 
On  the  soft  bosom  of  the  yielding  sea  I" 


CALIFORNIA, 


DISCOURSE. 

Numbers  xxxli.  4,  ice. 

The  country  is  a  land  for  cattle,  and  thy  servants  have  cattle. 
Wherefore,  if  we  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  let  this  land  be 
given  to  thy  servants  for  a  possession.  But  we  ourselves  will  go 
ready  armed  before  the  children  of  Israel,  imtil  we  have  brought 
them  unto  their  place.  And  Moses  said  unto  them.  If  ye  wiU  do 
this  thing,  then  shall  ye  be  guiltless  before  the  Lord  and  before 
Israel,  and  this  land  shall  be  your  possession  before  the  Lord. 

On  last  Sunday,  my  brethren,  I  gave  you  notice  that 
a  collection  would  be  made  this  morning  for  the  Mis- 
sionary Fund  of  our  own  Diocese  of  New- York ; 
while  the  subject  of  discourse  would  be  that  great 
realm  of  California,  which,  by  the  permission  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  has  been  added  to  our  land ;  and 
to  which  so  many  myriads  have  of  late  eagerly  directed 
their  steps,  and  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  their 
thoughts.  During  this  very  last  week  the  subject  of 
Church  Missions  to  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  brought 
prominently  forward  5  our  visitor  bishop  and  our  own 
diocesan,  I  understand,  in  private  conversation,  and 
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many  clergymen  and  many  laymen,  by  public  expres- 
sion, have  declared  the  wish  that  something  effectual 
should  be  done,  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  intro- 
duce the  true  Church  of  our  nation  into  this  extreme 
territory,  and  to  provide  the  large  company  of  our 
enterprising  young  men  who  are  to  be  there,  with  all 
proper  spiritual  privileges,  protections,  and  assistances. 
My  own  personal  interest  in  this  very  plan  has  been 
greatly  quickened  and  increased  within  a  few  days ; 
and  my  heart  yearns  over  the  multitude  of  adventurers, 
with  anxious  solicitude,  and  with  earnest  desires  for 
their  temporal,  and  chiefly  for  their  spiritual  and 
eternal  welfare.  As  quite  an  extensive  effort  is  to  be 
made  on  the  next  Sunday  for  this  special  purpose  in 
many  of  our  churches,  1  prefer  to  bring  the  subject 
now  before  your  thoughts,  and  to  your  patronage 
together  5  and  therefore  the  collection,  instead  of  being 
for  the  missionary  fund  of  this  diocese,  will  be  appro- 
priated to  the  extension  of  the  Church  in  California. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  we  ought  to  be  watchful 
over  the  spiritual  wants  of  this  great  and  new  territory 
of  our  Union,  and  to  exert  ourselves  to  meet  them : — 
that  since  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  opened  a 
new  realm  for  man  to  inhabit,  his  Church  has  her 
part  to  follow  those  who  go  there  with  her  offices  of 
faith  and  love,  and  even  to  pre-occupy  the  ground  and 
prepare  it  for  their  spiritual  possession  5  that  they  who 
tarry  there  for  a  year  or  more  may  not  find  themselves 
deserted  •,  and  that  they  who  make  it  their  home,  may 
receive  in  the  ministry  and  services  of  the  Church  of 
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Christ,  gifts  and  blessings  which  are  so  necessary  to 
their  higher  and  permanent  welfare. 

But,  why  should  we  do  it,  some  one  may  ask — 
what  need  is  there  for  all  this  rush  to  the  Pacific  ? 
why  do  not  these  self-exiled  thousands  stay  at  home, 
where  their  churches  and  means  of  grace  are  found  ? 
What  sends  them  over  the  length  of  the  two  oceans, 
or  over  the  wide  untraverscd  wilderness,  or  across  the 
uncomfortable  Isthmus,  to  be  in  a  land  so  exposed  and 
destitute,  but  the  mere  hunger  for  gold — a  worldly 
passion  not  to  be  encouraged,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
protected  by  our  care  ?  Some,  I  know,  take  such 
severe  views  of  all  this  excitement  which  is  now  so 
y)re vailing.  They  see  in  it  only  the  evil,  the  wrong 
motives,  the  adversary's  work.  I  know  not  any  work 
with  which  that  adversary  does  not  interfere,  nor  any 
place,  however  sacred,  into  which  he  will  not  dare 
intrude.  I  fear  him  in  our  homes — I  see  his  footprint 
in  our  churches — even  at  the  high  altar,  the  spirit 
listening  may  hear  the  rustling  of  his  viewless  wings. 
So  doubt  not  he  is  very  diligent  in  the  crowded  scene 
where  eager  multitudes  of  mortals  throng  to  gather 
gold.  All  man's  motives  at  the  best  are  mingled  and 
imperfect;  some  most  spiritual,  some  noble,  some 
common,  some  weak,  some  unworthy  5  and  on  a  scene 
like  this,  where  so  many  various  minds  are  at  work, 
you  must  expect  the  largest  mixture  of  motives,  and 
enough  of  those  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  high 
and  sacred  principle.  But  grant  all  this,  and  Ihen  it 
is  after  all  but  a  question  of  degrees  between  us  and 
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them  ;  and  the  same  rule  which  would  judge  them  so 
sternly  will  condemn  us  all. 

Nay,  let  us  take  a  more  charitable,  and  a  more 
just  and  fair  view  of  all  this  business.  God  has  so 
regulated  the  world,  that  men  require  the  means  of 
procuring  support  and  competence.  Wherever  their 
lot  is  cast,  they  have  to  endure  much,  and  toil  long, 
and  subject  themselves  to  great  exposures  and 
anxieties  in  finding  the  means  of  comfortable  subsis- 
tence. And  God  has  made  it  a  part  of  our  human 
constitution  to  desire  the  property  by  which  we  and 
our  families  may  be  well  sustained  and  provided  for. 
It  is  a  legitimate  motive.  Patriarchs  with  a  pilgrim 
spirit  yet  felt  its  influence  and  acted  accordingly : 
"  Abraham  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver  and  in 
gold,"  and  so  were  his  descendants  after  him  5  and 
doubtless  they  sought  such  wealth  by  prudent  fore- 
sight and  healthful  enterprise,  and  sometimes  by 
changing  their  position  and  their  residence.  It  is  the 
general  recompense  of  activity,  care  and  industry,  and 
of  the  very  virtues  and  habits  which  our  Christian 
religion  enjoins  and  cultivates.  Throw  aside  this 
motive  so  pervading  and  man  degenerates.  Ambition 
droops.  Honor  dies.  Renown  becomes  a  mere 
romance  of  ages  past.  Virtue  becomes  a  name  ;  and 
religion  a  poor  dwarfed,  corrupted  thing;  and  the 
voice  of  God  and  the  echo  of  his  word  by  holy  Church 
penetrates  far  less  the  sluggard  mind,  than  the 
mind  sensitive,  with  its  feelings  wrought  up,  and  its 
nerves  high-strung.    Take  our  noble  nation  with  all 


the  faults  which  grow  out  of  its  intenser  activity  and 
energy,  and  if  you  will  say  so,  its  covetousness ;  and 
who  that  knows  history,  who  that  understands  the 
elements  of  human  welfare,  will  prefer  the  condition 
of  the  unnerved  race  which  peoples  the  vast  southern 
half  of  our  American  Continent.  Take  California 
itself: — think  you  that  with  the  poor  and  worthless 
population,  content  each  day  with  each  day's  bare 
necessary  supply  for  life,  and  caring  for  no  improve- 
ment,— sleeping  life  away  in  lazy  dream,  or  easy  and 
allowed  voluptuousness, — think  you  they  were  better 
citizens  or  better  Christians  than  our  own  people  are 
here  or  will  be  there  ?  Or  is  it  wrong  to  change  our 
abode,  and  a  proof  of  discontent  ?  If  "  stand  still" 
means  content,  then  farewell  to  true  advancement  in 
the  world !  No,  brethren,  when  God  by  his  provi- 
dence discovers  to  us  a  new  field  where  human  exer- 
tion may  readily  gather  its  rewards,  it  is  both  natural 
and  lawful  to  seek  them  ther« .  Quarrel  with  this 
principle,  and  we  are  the  most  inconsistent  of  men. 
We  clap  upon  the  back  and  cheer  on  the  fine  fellow 
who  dares  the  perils  of  the  ocean  life ;  and  by  this  (I 
should  say)  horrible  exposure,  seeks  an  honorable 
independence  for  himself  or  for  his  family.  And  if  a 
voyage  on  the  farther  or  rougher  route  promise  to 
repay  him  better,  who  is  surprised  or  who  blames  him 
if  he  takes  it  ?  And  when  the  same  motive  operates 
now,  and  perhaps  less  dangerous  exposure  threatens, 
I  CLAIM  for  our  brothers  and  our  sons  and  our  coun- 
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trymen  the  same  generons  and  affectionate  allow- 
ances. * 

And  \vhen  I  look  at  the  career  of  our  great 
country,  and  think  of  the  gracious  providence  which 
has  watched  .«o  remarkably  over  her  interests,  giving 
us  a  history  of  blessing  thus  far  unparalleled  in  any 
other  land,  I  judge  of  the  present  by  the  past  I 
believe  that  God  has  happy  auspices  for  our  country, 
large  blessings  yet  in  store — a  destiny  of  good  and  of 
glory  yet  unaccomplished.    And  I  am  not  going  to 
believe,  that  He  concealed  the  golden  treasure  so  long 
from  the  races  which  possessed  and  the  societies  which 
controlled  the  land ;  and  just  when  he  had  given  it  to 
us  as  a  secure  possession,  then  discovered  it  only  for 
our  injury  and  woe.   Temptations  doubtless  will  come 
of  it ;  some  injurious  consequences  will  befall ;  but 
God  mcaas  the  general  result  for  good  ;  and  doubtless 
purposes  to  fill  up  suddenly  that  great  Pacific  region 
of  the  North  w  ith  the  children  of  our  favored  nation, 
so  that  our  blood,  our  language,  our  institutions,  our 
spirit,  our  industry,  our  energy,  our  morality  and  oar 
practical  religious  mind  may  be  there  the  resident  and 
victorious  elements ;  and  that  we  may  also  have  the 
means  to  develop  the  purposes  of  our  wiser  and  large- 
hearted  humanity. 

*A  son  of  the  writer  saHa  in  the  Barqae  St.  Mary  ;  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Price,  of  St.  Stephen's,  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eigen- 
brodt,  of  All  Saints,  nephews  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stone,  of  Christ  Church, 
Brooklyn,  and  parishoners,  friends,  acquaintances,  ice.,  ice,  ice,  have 
sailed. 
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I  mean  not,  my  brethren,  to  prompt  any  to  go : 
but  I  am  speaking  of  the  case  of  those  who  do  go.  I 
take  life  as  I  find  it— facts  as  they  are.    Many  set  out 
with  prudent  and  reasonable  calculation  ;  —  God's 
blessing  go  with  them !    Many  start  on  more  uncer- 
tain adventure  and  make  very  doubtful  changes; — 
God's  blessing  go  with  them — nevertheless !   Some  go 
from  weariness  and  restlessness,  some  from  sheer  idle- 
ness, and  with  the  mere  wilfulness  of  animal  spirits 
and  the  mere  buoyancy  of  youthful  hope; — God  watch 
kindly  over  the  lads,  for  all !    Some  go  from  lower 
and  baser  motive,  wholly  unsatictified  and  perhaps 
€ven  humanly  unworthy  ;   they  swell   the  myriad 
throng  ,* — shall  I  not  wish  them  well  ?    Oh !  they  are 
our  brothers ;  we  will  spare  a  wish  and  a  prayer  for 
them  too.    We  will  hope  that  they  will  find  better 
things  than  they  go  for  ;  and  from  the  severe  discipline 
of  life  may  daily  gather  improvement  for  the  heart. 
And  for  all,  if  it  be  their  lot  to  prosper,  may  God's 
good  spirit  sanctify  to  them,  through  faith  in  the 
Redeemer,  their  prosperity ;  leading  them  to  have  law 
and  order  honored  and  maintained,  and  to  have  their 
homes  there  adorned  with  the  fair  beauty  of  Christian 
example ;  and  prompting  them  as  good  citizens  care- 
ful of  the  public  welfare  to  line  all  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  fill  up  far  inland  to  the  Rocky  Barrier  with 
schools  and  churches,  and  with  all  that  will  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  wise  philanthropist  and  true  Christian. 
And  if  trouble  comes,  sickness,  suffering,  destitution, 
oh,  may  they  find  the  grace  of  the  Saviour  for  their 
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souls,  Iiis  providential  relief  for  their  bodies,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ready  to  counsel,  to 
comfort,  to  |)ray,  to  impart  blessing.  If  called  to  die, 
may  they  be  found  absolved,  prepared,  accepted 
heirs  of  a  treasure  never  to  he  lost,  "  an  inheritance 
incorruptible  and  undefilcd  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  in  heaven."  And  meanwhile  may  we,  calmly 
remaining  at  our  homes,  cool  observers,  provident 
suppliers,  be  thoughtful  for  our  pilgrim  brothers, 
follow  them  with  our  charitable  solicitude  and  cares, 
and  be  ready  to  extend  to  them  with  outstretched 
hands  of  love  the  gifts  most  needed  and  most  service- 
able, especially  those  which  are  best  for  their  abiding 
interests. 

Were  I  to  speak  to  persons  who  sliall  go  there, 
(and  there  are  such  present,  more  we  may  safely  say, 
than  we  now  know  of,)  I  should  charge  them  with 
their  spiritual  and  general  responsibilities  : — to  main- 
tain ever  their  integrity  as  men,  as  citizens  of  our 
great  Republic,  as  Christians,  and  as  members  of 
Christ's  Church  ; — to  remember  that  pecuniary  advan- 
tage though  legitimately  sought,  is  but  a  very  secon- 
dary consideration ;  that  principle  and  honor  and  duty 
stand  infinitely  before  it ; — that  true  gentle  afi'ection 
cherished  in  the  heart  ofthcone,  and  met  by  the  heart 
of  others,  is  w  orth  more  than  all  that  can  be  purchased 
by  "  treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver that  at  the  altar 
of  our  religion  all  should  bow  w  ith  reverence  and  sub- 
mission, owning  God  and  his  Christ  as  Sovereign.  I 
should  bid  them  remember  that  profit  must  be  sought 
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there  and  here  only  with  right  spirit  and  in  the  right 
way,  though  with  industry,  yet  with  moderation  and 
only  for  good  intent  5 — I  should  warn  them  that  "  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  and  covctousness 
and  avarice  are  unworthy  and  are  vices ;  that  the 
world  must  not  be  loved  nor  fondly  sought;  that  we 
may  not  "  make  gold  our  hope  nor  say  to  the  fine 
gold,  'Thou  art  my  confidence  — that  man  is  more 
precious  than  fine  gold,  even  the  man  than  the  golden 
wedge  of  Ophir  5 — that  heaven  and  hell  are  vast  reali- 
ties ; — that  change  of  scene  annuls  not  our  obligations. 
God  changeth  not.  Christ  is  the  same.  His  law  is 
unalterable.  His  holiness  relaxes  not  its  claims.  His 
"  great  salvation"  must  not  be  neglected,  nor  the 
Saviour's  dear  blood  underprized.  For  the  life  on 
board  the  ship ;  for  the  life  along  the  shore  ;  for  the 
life  in  the  new  and  rising  city ;  for  the  life  of  long 
travel  through  mountain  or  the  plain,  through  forest 
or  the  field ;  for  the  life  of  weary  work  at  the  sands ; 
for  the  roving  searches  among  the  clefts  and  crevices 
of  rocks ;  for  the  life  in  the  small  and  crowded  tent  or 
cottage  of  iron  plates  or  narrow  hut  of  the  native  with 
its  floor  of  earth ;  for  the  service  of  Christ's  ministers 
held  on  the  hill  side,  in  the  grove,  on  open  ground, 
or  in  some  tabernacle  framed  here  by  mission  zeal, 
and  sent  over  ocean's  waters  for  mart's  use  5  for  pri- 
vate word  of  counsel  and  exhortation  given  by  lonely 
priest  of  God  travelling  from  company  to  company, 
and  dealing  with  the  individual  conscience  ;  for  all  the 
life  and  all  its  history  and  its  every  transaction  and 
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incident,  "  every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself 
to  God."  Happen  what  will,  a  lively  remembrance 
should  be  kept  in  the  mind  of  that  solemn  announce- 
ment; "  we  must  all  appejfr  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done 
in  his  body,  according  (o  that  he  hath  done,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad." 

And  I  would  also  charge  those  who  go,  to  make 
safe  and  good  temporal  and  spiritual  arrangements  of 
their  affairs*,  to  pay  up  as  far  as  is  possible  past 
obligations  5  to  make  their  wills  5  to  ask  the  prayers 
of  Christ's  holy  Church,  and  of  their  family  home,  and 
to  be  oft  and  earnestly  in  prayer  themselves ;  to  secure 
the  complete  blessing  of  Christian  offices;  to  be  of  the 
baptized,  of  the  confirmed,  of  the  communing;  to  for- 
give all  offences ;  to  go  out  with  hearts  of  faith  and 
trust,  confiding  in  God,  and  not  distrustful  and  suspi- 
cious of  man  ;  having  the  loving  and  generous  feelings 
of  our  nature  predominant  over  the  unloving  and 
ungenerous,  even  where  some  unhappy  experience  of 
life  has  almost  compelled  the  last.  /  would  not  stir 
on  so  great  an  adventure,  unless  my  religion  and  my 
heart's  affection  went  along  with  me ! 

And  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  say,  that  there  are 
many  who  ought  not  to  go, — ought  not  even  to  think 
of  it ;  very  many  in  whom  it  would  be  the  most  utter 
want  of  heart  and  of  wisdom.  God  has  given  many  a 
fair  allowance  for  the  present  and  in  prospect  5  they 
have  great  reason  not  only  to  be  content,  but  to  be 
happy  in  their  comforts : — let  well-enough  alone  ;  let 
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the  fair  but  tender  plants  of  future  promise  live  ;  des- 
troy them  not  by  needless  exposure  ;  risk  no  good 
certainty  for  the  perilous  uncertainty. 

Some  are  possessed  of  great  social  comforts  of  every 
kind,  which  it  were  unwise  to  discompose  and  sacri- 
fice for  the  discomforts  of  the  sea,  and  for  the  frontier 
life.  And  though  sucli  life  has  its  compensations,  and 
is  more  happy  (I  speak  from  pleasant  experience)  and 
more  friendly  to  virtue  than  those  think  who  have  never 
tried  it,  yet  it  has  its  own  disadvantages  and  exposures  5 
and  the  cost  and  risk  should  be  coolly,  thoughtfully 
and  judiciously  pondered.  And  the  devout  mind 
sliould  consider  the  value  of  all  its  spiritual  protections, 
and  the  injury  which  may  result  even  from  their  tem- 
porary forfeiture,  and  should  religiously  and  prayer- 
fully decide :  at  all  events,  most  thoroughly  purposing 
to  replace  and  secure  the  same  for  themselves  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  to  impart  to  the  visited  or 
adopted  land  each  better  privilege  and  blessing. 

And  should  not  think  of  going  whom  parental 
authority  yet  governs — and  forbids  5  nor  they  who 
would  take  away  the  support  which  their  presence 
secures,  while  those  left  behind  are  abandoned  to  sor- 
row, perplexity  and  want ;  nor  they  who  would  greatly 
lacerate  the  hearts  of  all  whom  they  love  and  who 
love  them,  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  yield  their 
consent  to  the  separation. 

And  for  us,  the  great  congregation  who  remain  in 
our  homes  and  occupy  ourselves  with  our  regular 
business,  in  which  there  is  less  of  the  lottery  of  life 
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and  a  far  higher  average  of  assured  success,  we  who 
stay  have  our  duties  also  towards  those  who  leave. 
We  should  counsel  them  wisely  and  kindly  ;  and  even 
if  our  counsel  be  vain,  and  we  deem  them  wilful,  let 
them  go  as  hopefully  and  pleasantly  as  may  be.  Let 
their  latest  memories  be  grateful  and  endearing  ones. 
Let  them  feel  that  they  have  the  blessing  of  the  father, 
of  the  mother,  the  tender  sympathy  of  the  sister,  the 
generous  fellow-feeling  of  the  brother,  the  kind  well- 
wishing  of  each  and  every  relative,  and  friend,  and 
commonest  acquaintance — and  the  earnest  prayers  of 
all.  Speed  and  distribute  the  tokens  of  affection,  and 
the  keepsakes  of  memory.  And  let  the  heart  of  each 
exile  beat  true  to  its  own,  though  time  and  space — 
mountains,  oceans,  years — divide  so  far ;  and  let  the 
heart  which  beats  here  keep  pulse  with  the  heart  of 
the  wanderer. 

And  for  our  Christian  exertion  in  their  behalf, 
what  remains  ?  Can  we  not  still  reach  them  with  our 
services,  and  bring  blessings  on  them  by  our  prayers  ? 
Pray  then  for  the  voyager  on  the  migiity  deep.  Pray 
for  "  deliverance  from  the  snare  of  the  hunter,  and 
from  the  noisome  pestilence  5  from  any  terror  by  night, 
and  from  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day."  Ask  for  them, 
that  they  may  find  "a  tabernacle  in  the  day  time  from 
the  heat,  and  a  covert  from  storm  and  from  rain  5 " — 
that  "  God  will  give  his  angels  charge  over  them  to 
keep  them  in  all  their  ways  5 "  that  he  will  bear  them 
up  in  life's  perils,  and  carry  them  safe  through  life's 
temptations ; — that  "  the  Lord  will  preserve  them  from 


all  evil,  yea,  that  even  He  will  keep  their  soul ; "  that 
"  He  will  send  them  help  from  the  Sanctuary,  and 
strengthen  them  out  of  Zion ! " 

And  with  our  wishes  and  our  prayers,  let  our 
doings  correspond.  Send  with  them,  or  send  after 
them,  as  soon  as  may  be,  approved  and  faithful  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  as  circumstances 
are  very  peculiar  at  present,  and  the  mechanic  arts 
not  yet  exercised  there,  or  witli  exorbitant  expense, 
secure  with  provident  anticipation,  all  that  can  be 
conveniently  prepared  of  houses  of  worship,  of  parson- - 
age,  and  of  sacred  furniture.  Send  out  largely.  Bibles, 
Prayer  Books,  Tracts,  useful  publications,  and  all 
needed  things. 

And  as  the  late  history  of  this  region  of  California* 
is  a  very  remarkable  and  interesting  one,  a  wonderful 
closing  chapter  of  this  last  year's  wondrous  volume  of 
the  world's  life — a  great  event  in  the  world's  great 
history — since  not  hundreds,  but  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  proceeding  thither  5 — 
since  a  mighty  nation  is  growing  up  there  in  a  year, 
and  the  foundations  of  States  are  to  be  laid,  which  ' 
will  loom  up  to  the  eye  of  the  coming  generations ; — 
since  the  event  is  so  strange,  so  startling,  so  mo- 
mentous, so  romantic,  well  nigh  bordering  on  the 
miraculous  : — let  your  sympathy,  your  exertions,  your 
benefactions,  be  correspondent  in  their  nobility  and 
their  largeness.  I  speak  not  of  your  "  offerings  "  this 
very  day,  or  just  at  this  season,  though  it  were  well 
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that  these  "  first  fruits"  be  generously  bestowed:* — 
but  keep  your  eye  of  succor  and  munificence  on  this 
country  and  on  the  Church  within  its  borders ;  and 
wliile  they  need  your  help,  give  it  with  most  unstinted 
generosity.  Prove  by  deeds  of  love  and  bounty,  that 
we  in  the  old  homesteads  of  our  land,  and  on  the 
beaten  tracks  of  common  industry,  can  do  as  much  as 
they  might  hope  to  do  with  their  gathered  stores  of 
golden  grain  and  sand — and  more.  Yes,  let  them 
experience  that  old  Long  Island  with  her  sands,  has 
still  her  own  high  value  and  great  power,  and  can 
accomplish  much  for  good  5  and  that  the  two  rivers  of 
our  pride  near  by,  can  convey  treasures  which  shall 
benefit  even  them  more  than  all  that  is  covered  by 
the  Sacramento  and  the  Gila.  Though  if  high  clear 
duty  sent  me  there,  I  would  not  turn  my  back,  "and 
might  in  time  learn  to  prize  them  more,  yet  as  I  now 
feel,  I  confess  I  would  not  for  real  value,  give  the 
Hudson,  the  river  of  my  boyhood  and  my  youth,  nor 
the  Wabash  of  the  West,  (on  whose  banks  I  passed 
my  best  eleven  years,)  with  the  vast  accumulated 
burden  of  its  grain, — I  would  not  give  the  one  or  the 
other  for  them  both. 

When  the  children  of  Israel  were  about  settling 
the  promised  land,  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and 

*  A  collection  was  made  to  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Domestic  Missions,  to  be  given  to  aid  in  the  earliest  special 
effort  for  the  Church  in  California,  to  which  the  Conmiittee  may  feel 
at  liberty  to  appropriate  it,  whether  such  eflbrt  be  made  through  that 
Committee  or  otherwise. 
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the  half  of  Manasseh,  preferred  to  settle  on  the  wronj;- 
side  of  the  Jordan,  because  they  "  had  a  very  f^reat 
multitude  of  cattle,  and  behold  the  place  was  a  place 
for  cattle."  Their  plea  was  allowed,  and  for  this 
property  or  pecuniary  consideration,  the  original  plan 
of  settlement  was  altered.  Moses  indeed  charged 
them  to  strict  fidelity  to  their  duty,  and  adherence 
to  their  religion  and  their  covenants  5  and  that  then 
they  should  be  "  guiltless  before  the  Lord  and  before 
Israel."  "  But  if  ye  will  not  do  so,  behold  ye  have 
sinned  against  the  liord ;  and  be  sure  your  sin  will 
find  you  out."  And  they  were  bound  and  enjoined  to 
keep  to  THE  True  Institution  and  one  great  Altau 
AND  Tabernacle  of  Jehovah.  And  they  said,  "  God 
forbid  that  we  should  build  an  altar  for  sacrifice 
beside  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  fiod  that  is  before 
his  tabernacle!"  And  so,  with  kindly  interchange 
and  devout  offerings,  they  both  helped  to  build  up  the 
One  true  cause  of  Zion,  and  to  maintain  the  service 
of  her  sanctuary.  We  must  do  (he  same.  We  are 
one.  However  widely  separated  we  may  be,  we  are 
one.  Who  can  tell  what  a  change  ten  years  may 
make,  bringing  us  more  nearly  together,  binding  us 
more  closely  to  each  other  5  and  enriching  that  ex- 
tended waste  of  territory  with  all  the  fine  products  of 
Christian  and  cultivated  life !  In  the  year  1834,  I 
stood  on  Rock  Island  in  the  Mississippi,  and  besides 
the  military  post,  and  one  Indian  trnder'S  house,  I 
could  sec  nothing  but  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
raigiity  river,  and  its  natural  terraces  of  the  opposing. 
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shore : — charming  to  the  eye  were  the  river  banks  in 
their  native  beauty ;  but  no  white  man  trod  among 
those  ornamented  groves,  or  amid  those  open  lawns. 
Six  years  passed, — and  from  the  very  spot  might  you 
see  all  the  signs  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  The 
fields  were  waving  with  the  grain.  The  hum  of  human 
industry  was  heard  every  where  around.  The  houses 
of  the  farmer  showed  themselves  frequent,  standing 
out  upon  the  open  space,  or  peering  out  amid  the 
trees: — while  on  either  side,  two  large  towns  with 
their  thousand  population,  spread  out  their  public 
streets,  and  mansions,  and  their  private  homes.  And 
the  voices  of  Christian  preachers  were  heard  on  the 
Christian  Sabbath — the  blessed  day  of  our  blessed 
Lord — Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist.  And  low 
and  faintly  fell  upon  the  listening  ear  of  our  disheart- 
ened wanderers,  the  voice  of  a  devout  Churchman,  an 
elderly  layman,  reading  the  Church  prayers  in  a  lowly 
dwelling. 

Brethren  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  we  did  not  do  our 
duty  to  the  West.  We  gave  not  at  God's  altar  offer- 
ings enough  to  speed  out  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
to  its  sacred  and  healthful  work,  and  to  sustain  it 
there.  We  did  not  do  our  duty  then — we  have  not 
done  it  yet.  Let  us  make  one  great,  memorable 
exception  to  our  thoughtless,  shall  I  not  say,  our 
heartless  oversight.  Let  us,  if  need  be,  pour  out  our 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  provide  for  our 
brothers  of  the  Pacific,  the  great  Church  of  God's 
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nppointinont,  and  of  his  electing  love.  Time  may 
show  that  they  distribute  their  gathered  stores  and 
golden  treasures  throughout  this  the  mother  region, 
enriching  it  far  more  than  their  own  less  favored 
coast.  But  eternity  will  make  mention,  that  we  have 
given  them  the  infinitely  greater  treasure  of  the  two, 
a  treasure  for  earth — a  treasure  for  heaven.  For  oh ! 
(he  Church  of  the  Living  God,  with  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer,  with 
its  high  grace,  and  precious  gifts,  and  blessed  conso- 
lations, and  its  glorious  immortality,  surpasses  all — 
all  known,  gathered,  or  imagined — and  can  be  men- 
tioned with  none  other !  "  It  cannot  be  valued  with 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious  onyx  or  the 
sapphire!  The  gold  and  the  chrystal  cannot  equal 
it ! " — a  Universe  of  diamonds  is  "  a  fool  to  it ! " 


When,  Lord,  to  tliis  our  western  land, 
Led  by  thy  providential  hand. 

Our  wand'ring  fathers  came, 
Their  ancient  homes,  their  friends  in  youth. 
Sent  forth  the  heralds  of  thy  truth, 

To  keep  them  in  thy  name. 

Then,  through  our  solitary  coast, 
The  desert  features  soon  wore  lost ; 

Thy  temples  there  arose  ; 
Our  shores,  as  culture  made  them  fair, 
Were  hallow'd  by  thy  rites,  by  pray'r, 

And  blossom' d  as  the  rose. 

And  0  !  may  we  repay  this  debt 
To  regions  solitary  yet 

Within  our  spreading  land  I 
There,  brethren,  from  our  common  home,-. 
Still  westward,  like  our  fathers,  roam  ; 

Still  guided  by  thy  hand. 

Saviour  I  we  own  this  debt  of  lovtf  . 
0  shed  thy  Spirit  from  above. 

To  move  each  Christian  breast ; 
Till  heralds  shall  thy  truth  prcclaim,. 
And  temples  rise  to  llx  thy  name, 

Through  all  our  desert  West. 


BY 

REV.  CHAS.  R.  BROWN 
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''''Judas  by  transgression  fell  and  went 
to  his  own  place!'''  Acts  i .-25. 


TLbc  Common  Sense  Diew  of 
Ibeaven  an5  Ibell.* 


E  have  here  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful statements  about  the  future 
destiny  of  an  individual  soul  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  Bible  — 
"Judas  by  transgression  fell  and  went  to  his 
own  place."  It  is  full  of  seriousness  and  of  re- 
serve. Judas  was  dead.  He  had  done  a  great 
wrong — he  was  a  traitor  to  the  Lord  who  loved 
him.  He  had  died  by  his  own  hand — a  wicked 
suicide!  It  is  a  dark  picture  throughout.  A 
smaller  mind  would  have  grown  heated  and 
dogmatic  in  asserting  the  pains  and  torments 
in  store  for  Judas.  But  this  inspired  writer  is 
too  wise  and  too  Christian  for  that.  The 
.sober  reserve  as  well  as  the  seriousness  of  his 
statement  is  impressive.  He  makes  no  attempt 
to  give  us  a  map  of  the  situation  in  which 
Judas  would  find  himself.  He  does  not  pre- 
tend to  know — "Judas  by  transgression  fell 
and  went  to  his  own  place." 

These  words  of  scripture  furnish  the  princi- 
ple on  which  I  shall  seek  to  build.  They  give 
us,  I  believe,  the  common  .sen.se  view  of 
Heaven  and  Hell.     Every  man  goes  to  his 

*  The  last  in  a  series  of  eight  addresses  ou  "Common  Sense 
in  Religion." 
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THE  COMMON  SENSE  VIEW 


own  place  in  the  world  to  come  even  as  he  is 
constantly  being  forced  into  his  own  place  in 
this  world.  Purpose,  character,  fitness  are  the 
determining  forces  and  they  constantly  tend 
to  bring  the  man  where  he  belongs. 

The  two  elements  of  seriousne.ss  and  reserve 
both  stand  out  clear  in  Luke's  statement. 
There  is  no  smoothing  over  or  brushing  away 
the  fact  of  Judas'  guilt.  There  is  no  shallow 
assumption  that  because  God  is  .so  good,  all 
men  will  surely  be  saved-  The  assertion  of 
such  a  certainty  in  the  face  of  all  the  impu- 
dent and  persistent  wickedness  about  us  is  an 
amazing  piece  of  dogmatism.  The  burden  of 
sinful  purpose  and  guilt  which  Judas  bore  with 
him  out  of  the  world  is  allowed  to  rest  upon 
him  unrelieved  by  any  light-hearted  flourishes 

—  "Judas  by  transgression  fell  and  went  to  his 
own  place." 

There  is  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  reserve 

—  "he  went  to  his  own  place."  What  was 
it  ?  Endless  pain,  extinction  of  being,  puni.sh- 
ment  severe  but  disciplinary,  and  calculated  to 
bring  him  out  a  changed  man  ?  Luke  does 
not  attempt  to  say.  None  of  the  apostles, 
although  they  lived  under  the  immediate 
tuition  of  Christ  and  were  personal  witnesses 
of  the  betrayal,  made  bold  to  indicate  more 
closely  the  fate  of  Judas.  They  are  content 
to  believe  that  "the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will 
do  right."    Their  reserve  as  well  as  their  se- 
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riousness  would  furnish  a  helpful  example 
to  us  all. 

This  sermon  therefore  will  be  one  for  serious 
people.  If  any  have  come  in  a  frivolous, 
trifling  mood,  counting  wrong  doing  a  light 
thing,  and  making  small  difference  between 
the  fate  of  the  good  and  the  evil  because  they 
think  God  is  too  kind  to  hurt  anyone,  they 
will  be  disappointed.  Moral  evil  is  an  awful 
fact !  The  willingness  of  men  and  women  to 
continue  in  it  is  terrible  !  The  very  constitu- 
tion of  things  is  a  consuming:  fire  for  all  diso- 
bedience. Nature  is  aflame  with  indignation 
toward  all  transgression.  The  unholy  bent 
and  trend  in  the  life  utters  no  comforting 
prophecy  for  the  future.  It  is  not  safe  for  any 
man  to  live  in  his  sins  nor  .safe  for  him  to  die 
in  his  sins.  The  common  sense  of  mankind 
and  the  teachings  of  scripture  unite  in  regard- 
ing the  consent  of  any  heart  to  wrong-  as  being 
serious  and  awful. 

The  sermon  will  also  be  for  those  who  are 
guarded  in  the  claims  they  make.  If  any 
have  come  in  a  curious,  impertinent  mood, 
hoping  perchance  to  get  a  peep  through  the 
crack  in  the  door  into  the  sacred  precincts  of 
another  world,  they  also  will  be  disappointed. 
What  I  do  not  know  about  the  details  of 
heaven  and  hell  would  fill  a  large  library. 
The  guilty  man  died  and  went  to  his  own 
place.    He  went  where  the  justice  of  God 
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which  is  merciful  and  where  the  mercy  of  God 
which  is  just  in  its  distinctions,  would  inevita- 
bly place  him.  He  went  to  such  a  situation 
as  the  moral  interest  of  God  in  mankind,  as  a 
whole,  would  appoint  for  him.  There  Luke 
left  him  and  there  we  must. 

But  eager  minds  press  upon  us  with  their 
questions  as  to  the  duration  of  punishment,  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  moral  processes  at  work 
here  and  hereafter.  What  beliefs  are  we  as 
common  sense  men  and  women  warranted  in 
holding  touching  these  points  ? 

There  are  three  main  views  that  divide  the 
field  between  them. 

First,  that  at  death  all  men  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  one  destined  for  endless  and 
unspeakable  bliss,  the  other  for  everlasting 
loss  and  pain.  This  view  rests  mainly  on  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  on  the 
statement  made  in  Matthew:  '  These  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the 
righteous  into  life  eternal,"  and  upon  certain 
passages  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  affirming  it  as  an  article  of  faith.  The 
gorgeous  images  of  the  book  of  Revelation  are 
stated  by  their  author  to  be  pictures  ol  "things 
which  were  shortly  to  come  to  pass."  The 
city  of  God  embodying  the  perfect  society  was 
"to  come  down  out  of  Heaven  from  God' '  and 
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be  established  on  the  earth.  The  series  of 
judgments  were  to  be  wrought  out  in  historic 
events  not  far  removed.  The  light  that  it 
sheds  therefore  upon  the  final  destiny  of  bad 
men  is  very  slight. 

The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  is 
confessedly  an  incomplete  picture  drawn  for  a 
special  purpose.  It  was  spoken  to  rebuke  the 
Jews  for  their  selfish  misuse  of  rich  moral  op- 
portunities and  to  make  a  plea  for  the  poor 
Gentile  world  lying  at  the  gate  thankful  even 
for  crumbs  of  moral  revelation.  The  in- 
liumanity  ot  those  who  allowed  poor  sick  beg- 
gars to  lie  unhelped  at  the  gate  whether  taken 
as  representing  material  or  spiritual  selfishness, 
deserves  and  receives  .sore  punishment.  Noth- 
ing is  stated  however  as  to  the  moral  character 
of  Lazarus  and  he  finds  himself  after  death  not 
in  the  heaven  of  modern  theology  but  "in 
Abraham's  bosom,  "  in  the  place  of  highest 
honor  according  to  Jewish  estimate.  The  fact 
that  converse  was  held  from  that  point  with 
the  rich  man  in  his  place  of  pain,  the  remain- 
ing moral  interest  of  the  condemned  man  in 
his  five  brothers,  and  his  commendable  desire 
to  do  something  for  their  safety,  all  point  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  here  an  incomplete  pic- 
ture, intended  to  censure  the  inhuman  and 
.selfish  contempt  of  the  Jews  rich  in  spiritual 
privilege,  for  the  impoverished  publicans  and 
sinners  at  their  gate,  but  not  intended  to  serve 
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as  a  map  of  the  future  destinies  of  the  mass  of 
mankind. 

The  word  translated  "everlasting"  in  the 
statement  from  Matthew,  does  not  mean  end- 
less. The  Greeks  had  a  word  for  endless 
which  we  find  used  in  the  New  Testament 
when  the  endless  existence  of  God  is  named, 
but  that  term  is  not  employed  here.  The 
word  is  "aeonian, "  age  long,  with  no  attempt 
to  fix  its  limit  in  years  or  to  convey  the  idea 
of  endlessness.  The  wicked  went  away  into 
the  period  of  punishment  which  was  to  endure 
through  thai  age  but  no  effort  is  made  to  fix 
its  limits.  Endless  loss  and  pain  may  possibly 
be  the  lot  of  some — I  am  not  wise  enough  to 
assert  that  it  will  not  be  so — but  that  is  not 
taught  in  this  passage. 

The  theory  as  a  whole  seems  unreasonable 
A  million  different  conditions  for  men  here  and 
as  many  different  degrees  of  moral  fidelity  or 
infidelity,  and  only  two  conditions  there — it 
sounds  irrational  !  But  rejoinder  is  made 
that  there  will  be  degrees  in  heaven  and  in 
hell.  Then  if  it  is  graduated  as  are  the  char- 
acters of  men  here,  the  lowest  stages  of  heaven 
might  not  be  far  removed  above  the  mildest 
levels  of  hell.  A  more  rational  theory  as  to 
the  future  world  seems  to  be  gained  by  this 
shift,  but  the  old  view  of  two  classes  and  two 
places  at  an  almost  infinite  remove,  is  gone. 

Then  the  difficulty  of  dividing  the  race  into 
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just  two  camps  seems  insurmountable  even  to 
absolute  intelligence.  Has  any  individual 
been  so  good  as  to  deserve  a  heaven  where  he 
will  be  insured  against  the  possibility  of  wrong 
or  pain  ?  Has  any  wrought  evil  enough  to  be 
excluded  forever  from  the  possibility  of  moral 
improvement  or  peace  ?  And  how  would  they 
be  divided  ?  If  judged  by  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body,  according  to  Paul,  men  shade  all 
the  way  up  and  down  in  their  well  doing 
and  their  evil  doing, — where  would  you 
draw  a  line  that  would  justly  serve  as  the 
point  of  such  demarcation  in  privilege?  Or  if 
judged  by  their  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  what  degree  of  trust  will  admit  or  ex- 
clude ?  Many  have  the  faint  glimmerings  of 
a  trust  in  Christ  and  from  that  unavowed  be- 
ginning the  attitude  shades  all  the  way  up 
into  rational  faith  and  all  the  way  down  into 
ignorant  or  wilful  refusal  of  all  the  divine 
overtures. 

And  then  the  moral  environment  and  the 
opportunities  of  men  vary  even  in  Christian 
lands,  through  all  siiades  of  helpfulness  down 
into  positive  hostility.  A  conservative  theo- 
logical professor  passed  a  public  house  in  Lon- 
don and  saw  women  as  well  as  men  drinking 
at  the  bar.  Some  of  the  women  had  infants 
in  their  arms,  and  when  the  babies  cried,  the 
wicked  mothers  held  up  the  glasses  of  liquor 
to  the  little  lips.    The  children  took  it  eagerly 
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for  they  had  learned  to  like  the  stupefying 
effects  of  the  liquor.  "Sights  like  that," 
said  the  professor,  "undermine  all  our  theories 
about  future  punishment.  " 

What  if  those  children  grow  up  to  have  un- 
natural appetites,  unholy  pa.ssions,  perverted 
instincts  and  are  overtaken  in  crime?  Have 
they  had  in  all  their  lives  anything  like  a 
moral  probation  ?  Born  into  the  world  ? 
Damned  into  the  world !  The  child  born  in 
the  slums,  unable  to  choose  its  parents,  con- 
ceived in  immorality  perchance,  unable  to 
choose  or  change  its  early  environment,  un- 
able to  choose  even  whether  he  would  be  born 
at  all  or  not— does  any  one  call  that  a  proba- 
tion on  which  the  i.ssues  of  all  eternity  are  to 
hinge  ?  Was  such  a  life  ever  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  mercy  and  the  purpose  of  God 
for  man  ?  Such  an  one  might  possibly  have 
gone  in  his  maturity  to  hear  the  gospel  mes- 
sage, and  have  heeded  it.  But  in  his  situation 
would  you,  would  I  ?  The  accident  of  death 
maj'  overtake  him  in  an  instant  as  he  toils  in 
the  mine  or  does  the  rough,  rude  work  in  some 
dark  space  in  the  city  's  life.  And  then  shall 
we  say  he  is  cast  off  into  everlasting  torment 
because  he  is  a  moral  failure  ? 

But  the  claim  is  made  that  all  men  are 
judged  according  to  the  use  they  have  made 
of  such  moral  opportunities  as  they  had.  This 
seems  just,  but  it  would  produce  singular  re- 
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suits  when  applied  to  the  separation  of  all 
souls  into  the  two  classes.  A  man  in  the 
slums  with  poor  opportunities,  who  made 
faithful  use  of  them,  might  find  himself  in 
heaven,  and  another  man  living  in  the  high 
noon  of  Christian  opportunity,  with  wide  open 
privileges  on  every  side,  might  attain  to  some 
considerable  degree  of  Christian  character,  but 
not  be  faithful  to  all  opportunities,  because 
they  were  so  many;  and  he  would  then  find 
himself  in  hell.  In  that  event  hell  would 
contain  people  better  than  some  of  those  in 
heaven. 

The  many  anomalies  and  moral  contradic- 
tions that  arise  when  we  seek  to  apply  such  a 
theory  of  the  future  to  actual  facts  and  to  fill  in 
its  demands  with  the  concrete  lives  of  those  we 
know  and  love,  are  such  as  to  array  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  many  Christians  against  it. 
This  taken  with  the  fact  that  it  is  so  slenderly 
supported  by  any  honest  interpretation  of  the 
trend  and  drift  of  Scripture,  inclines  the  great 
majority  of  thoughtful  Christians  to  shrink 
from  aflBrming  it  as  an  article  of  personal 
belief. 

The  second  view  is  that  of  the  anniliilation 
of  the  wicked.  Baldly  stated  it  means  that  the 
moral  failures  of  the  world  are  blotted  out. 
The  gentler  phrasing  of  it  asserts  that  man 
is  by  nature  mortal,  but  he  receives  immortal- 
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ity  as  a  gift  of  God  through  personal  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  aristocratic  view  of 
immortality — endless  life  becomes  the  privilege 
of  those  who  are  morally  successful,  by  reason 
of  birth,  inheritance,  environment  and  right 
personal  choice. 

The  Scripture  passages  cited  in  support  of 
it  are  such  as  these:  "the  wages  of  sin  is 
death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  "  "  He  that 
hath  the  Son  hath  life  and  he  that  hath  not 
the  Son  ^a/A  not  life.''  "God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish 
but  have  everlasting  life."  The  fact  is  also 
cited  that  the  tares,  the  chaff  and  the  fruitless 
branches  were  all  burned  up,  indicating  total 
extinction  rather  than  eternal  suffering. 

This  theory  is  certainly  more  humane  than 
the  first.  It  is  the  scientific  doctrine  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  carried  into  morals.  But 
it  seems  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  that  moral 
interest  of  God  in  men  which  prompted  him 
to  send  his  Son  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
is  lost.  And  its  treatment  of  scripture  is  too 
literal  to  be  fair.  The  terms  translated  ' '  per- 
ish "  and  "dead"  do  not  mean  extinction. 
The  father  of  the  runaway  boy  in  the  parable 
said,  "  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive 
again;  he  was  loU  and  is  found."  The  term 
"  lost ' '  is  the  same  word  translated  in  many 
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other  passages  "  perish. "  So  "perish"  and 
"  dead  "  evidently  do  not  mean  extinction,  for 
the  "  lost  "  and  "  dead  "  son  had  been  in  ex- 
istence all  the  while  though  it  was  in  a  low, 
wicked  kind  of  existence  alienated  from  his 
father.  And  the  phrase  "  eternal  life  "  as  used 
in  scripture  does  not  mean  mere  endless  be- 
ing— it  means  "enriched  and  elevated  being  as 
worthy  and  glorious  as  it  is  endless. " 

The  rough  and  ready  way  in  which  the 
great  masses  of  our  fellow  beings  are  handed 
over  to  destruction  by  this  view  because  they 
have  not  made  greater  attainments  in  right- 
eousness, while  blessed  immortality  is  reserved 
for  the  morally  successful,  seems  an  affront  to 
our  sense  of  Christian  humanity.  It  seems  to 
contradict  the  redemptive  passion  of  Christ. 
Thus  from  scripture  and  from  the  claims  of 
Christian  benevolence  so  many  opposing  con- 
siderations arise  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  Christian  people  has  ever  adopted  this 
theory. 

The  third  view  is  that  of  confident  univer- 
salism.  This  does  not  mean  "  death  and  glory 
for  all  "  as  was  taught  in  the  days  of  Hosea 
Ballon.  Universalists  no  longer  believe  that 
all  men  are  sufficiently  punished  in  this  life 
and  that  when  they  die  they  go  at  once  to 
heaven.  The  current  universalism  claims 
that  every  man  reaps  what  he  sows  here  or 
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hereafter  and  goes  on  reaping  it  until  by  the 
tuition  of  such  experience,  he  is  led  to  change 
the  crop.  Hell  is  reformatorj'  and  as  men  re- 
spond to  corrective  treatment  they  are  par- 
doned out  and  admitted  to  the  company  of  the 
righteous.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
its  doctrine  of  purgatory  has  made  similar 
provision  although  it  limits  the  disciplinary  op- 
portunities to  baptized  Catholics  who  die  in 
their  sins.  Retribution  according  to  this  third 
view  works  in  the  interests  of  divine  grace  and 
the  hard  experience  it  brings  serves  to  ac- 
complish what  gentler  methods  here  on  earth 
did  not  achieve.  And  at  last  because  God  is 
greater  than  sinful  men  and  because  his  per- 
suasions to  righteousness  are  inexhaustible, 
"  grace  will  abound  where  sin  did  once 
abound,' '  and  all  men  will  be  saved  by  being 
reclaimed  to  holiness. 

The  scripture  passages  cited  in  support  of 
this  theory  are  such  as  these:  "As  in  Adam 
all  die  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  "  - 
the  eflfect  of  redemption  to  be  as  universal  as 
the  effects  of  transgression.  Paul  also  speaks 
of  a  time  when  "  every  knee  shall  bow  and 
every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth 
and  things  under  the  earth;"  and  inasmuch 
as  we  are  told  that  "  no  man  can  say  Jesns  is 
Lord  except  in  the  Holy  Ghost, "  this  indi- 
cates a  universe  entirely  redeemed  with  no 
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outlying  portion  in  rebellion.  And  Peter 
speaks  of  "  the  times  of  restitution  or  restora- 
tion of  all  things."  Jesus  said  the  good  shep 
herd  goeth  after  the  lost  sheep  "  until  he  finds 
it" — he  does  not  come  back  without  it.  And 
his  sanguine  expectation  was  voiced  in  the 
words,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  He  is  called 
"the  propitiation  for  our  sins  and  not  for  ours 
only  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
He  is  called  "the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  indicating  the 
complete  success  of  his  redemption. 

There  is  something  winsome  and  courageous 
about  this  view.  It  is  "the  gospel  of  the 
larger  hope. "  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  be 
able  to  confidently  believe  it.  Who  would  not  ? 
It  has  been  widely  preached  by  the  poets. 
Tennyson  sang  it  in  his  "  In  Memoriani.  " 

"  Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet. 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed 
Or  cast  as  rubbi.sh  to  the  void 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete." 

And  the  good  Quaker  poet  Whittier,  out  of 
a  heart  filled  Christian  humanity  has  sung  his 
song: 
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' '  I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprise 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 
His  mercy  underlies. 

I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air, 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  his  love  and  care. 

And  so  beside  the  silent  sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar, 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 

On  ocean  or  on  shore." 

I  hope  it  may  all  turn  out  to  be  true,  but  I 
cannot  afiBrm  it  as  a  positive  belief.  In  the 
face  of  so  much  willing,  deliberate,  persistent 
refusal  of  God's  mercy  in  Christ,  I  cannot  pre- 
dict holiness  as  the  certain  outcome  of  all 
these  lives.  The  widespread  failure  in  the 
physical  world  seems  to  find  a  counterpart  in 
the  abundant  moral  failure.  And  the  solemn 
words  of  Christ  himself !  His  tenderness  was 
infinite  and  his  confidence  in  the  success  of  his 
own  redemptive  efforts  as  great  as  ours  dare 
be,  yet  he  spoke  the  most  solemn  words 
found  in  scripture  touching  the  outcome  of 
evil  choices.  He  said  of  one  unrepentant  soul, 
"  Woe  unto  the  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man 
is  betrayed,  it  had  been  good  for  that  man  if 
he  had  not  been  born. ' '  He  speaks  of  moral 
failure  that  passes  beyond  remedy — unfruit. 
ful  branches  cut  off  and  burned  up;  tares  and 
chaff  separated  from  the  wheat  and  destroyed; 
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houses  built  upon  the  sands  of  unrighteous- 
ness and  ungodliness  swept  away;  the  unfaith- 
ful use  of  talent  and  opportunity  resulting  in 
total  loss. 

There  are  those  who  would  lightly  claim 
that  Christ  did  not  know  but  was  only  giving 
bis  opinion.  I  cannot  hold  with  them  but 
were  this  true,  then  it  would  be  Christ's  opin- 
ion against  our  own.  From  all  we  know  of 
Him  and  of  ourselves,  who  is  most  likely  to  be 
correct?  I  should  rather  trust  his  explicit 
statement  than  to  consult  my  own  personal 
judgment  or  the  unstudied  instincts  of  niy 
own  heart.  And  surely  the  support  of 
Christ's  statements,  taking  them  in  their  main 
conclusions,  cannot  be  quoted  in  support  of 
confident  universalism. 

If  then  scripture  does  not  by  any  honest  in- 
terpretation teach  clearly  and  exclusively  an\ 
one  theory  as  to  the  future  outcome  of  moral 
judgments,  and  if  the  considerations  of  moral 
reason  and  the  general  indications  of  the  facts 
of  life,  do  not  point  to  any  one  definite  view, 
where  shall  the  man  of  common  sense  stand? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  come  back  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  great  principle  announced 
in  the  text.  We  hold  fast  to  the  seriousness 
of  wrong  doing;  we  dare  not  limit  its  conse- 
quences by  any  lighthearted  theories  as  to  the 
future.    And  we  hold  also  to  the  reserve  of 
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that  text:  we  cannot  aflBrm  in  detail  the  final 
issue.  "Judas  by  transgression  fell  and  went 
to  his  own  place."  In  this  mood  of  combined 
seriousness  and  reserve,  we  await  the  fuller 
revelation  of  the  ends  to  l)e  accomplished  by 
the  judgment  of  God. 

We  think  of  heaven  not  so  much  as  being  a 
place  but  as  indicating  a  quality  of  life.  ' '  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  "  is  the  life  of  reverence, 
trust,  obedience  toward  God  and  of  good  will, 
usefulness,  fellowship  in  our  relations  with 
men.  ''  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within 
you,"  Jesus  said  to  a  group  of  men  who  were 
living  that  life.  As  men  enter  into  that  life 
they  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  in  any 
world  where  God  may  bring  them  they  will 
be  in  heaven  by  being  what  they  are. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  the  occupations  or 
interests  of  a  future  heaven.  The  picture  of 
God  sitting  on  a  throne  surrounded  by  his 
saints  who  spend  eternity  singing  his  prai.se 
and  playing  their  harps,  does  not  elicit  moral 
energy.  It  is  neither  attractive  nor  stimulat- 
ing. Men  who  have  been  building  Brooklyn 
bridges,  launching  ships  of  twenty  thousand 
tons  burden,  managing  trunk  lines  of  railroad 
that  span  a  continent,  controlling  great  uni- 
versities where  thousands  of  students  gather, 
writing  books  that  revolutionize  the  thought 
of  a  century,  conducting  strenuous  movements 
against   evil  and  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
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race, — these  men  are  not  won  by  such  a  placid 
picture.  For  them  to  thus  spend  a  single  year, 
saying  nothing  of  eternity,  would  be  in- 
supportable. Whatever  the  future  heaven  may 
be,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  not  mean 
less  life  but  more,  not  monotony  or  stagnation 
but  eager,  unhindered  service  and  growth  The 
Son  of  Man  came  that  we  might  have  life  and 
have  it  evermore  abundantly,  in  a  career  of 
unending  progress.  Let  the  spirit  and  method 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  become  the  dominant 
force  in  the  life  and  then  the  man  is  fitted  for 
such  forms  of  usefulness  and  joy  as  lie  farther 
on  in  the  good  providence  of  God. 

And  hell  is  a  name  for  a  quality  of  life 
rather  than  the  designation  of  a  locality.  You 
will  find  outlying  districts  of  a  real  hell  in  the 
slums  ot  our  cities  now.  You  will  find  simi- 
lar portions  of  hell  under  elegant  surroundings 
but  equally  foul  where  luxurious  vice  is  work- 
ing the  degradation  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. You  will  find  hell  in  certain  homes 
ruled  by  hate,  suspicion  and  unfaithfulness 
rather  than  by  fidelity  and  love.  Wherever 
you  find  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  not 
emerging  but  being  effaced  in  human  lives, 
there  you  find  the  facts  that  constitute  hell. 
Let  people  who  are  willingly  living  thus  go 
here  or  there  or  into  a  future  world,  the}' 
carry  their  hell  with  them,  for  they  are  hell. 
The  legitimate,  inevitable,  automatic  conse- 
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quence  of  persistent  evil,  of  unyielding  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  God,  is  hell  in  all  its 
horror  and  ugliness. 

There  are  teachers  of  religion  who  can  say 
much  more  than  this  about  hell.  It  may  be 
that  information  has  been  put  in  their  hands 
that  has  not  come  to  the  rest  of  us.  You  have 
sometimes  heard  such  words  as  these;  they 
are  taken  from  the  published  writings  of  a 
celebrated  preacher  and  were  originally  spoken 
to  an  immense  congregation  in  the  city  of 
London: 

"  When  thou  diest  thy  soul  will  l>e  tor- 
mented alone — that  will  be  a  hell  for  it — but 
at  the  day  of  judgment  thy  body  will  join  thy 
•ioul  and  then  thou  shalt  have  twin  hells; 
body  and  soul  shall  be  together,  each  brimful 
of  pain,  thy  soul  sweating  in  its  inmost  pores 
drops  of  blood,  and  thy  body  from  head  to  foot 
suffused  with  agony;  conscience,  judgment, 
memory  all  tortured;  but  more  thy  head  tor- 
mented with  racking  pains,  thine  eyes  start- 
ing from  their  sockets  with  sights  of  blood, 
thine  ears  tormented  with  sullen  moans  and 
hollow  groans  and  shrieks  of  tortured  ghosts; 
thine  heart  beating  high  with  fever;  thy  pulse 
rattling  at  an  enormous  rate  in  agony;  thy 
limbs  crackling  like  the  martyrs  in  the  fire 
and  yet  unburnt;  thyself  put  in  a  vessel  of 
hot  oil,  pained  yet  coming  out  undestroyed; 
all  thy  veins  becoming  a  road  for  the  hot  feet 
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of  pain  to  travel  on;  every  nerve  a  string  on 
which  the  devil  shall  ever  play  his  diabolical 

tunelof  hell's  unutterable  lament  Many 

of  you  will  go  away  and  laugh  and  call  me,  as 
I  remember  being  called  once  before  a  'a  hell- 
fire  parson  '  Well  go;  but  you  will  see  the 
hell-fire  preacher  one  day  in  heaven  and  you 
yourselves  will  be  cast  out;  and  looking  down 
thence  with  reproving  glance,  it  may  be  that 
I  shall  remind  you  that  you  heard  the  word 
and  listened  not  to  it.  You  listen  to  me  now 
unmoved;  it  will  be  harder  work  when  death 
gets  hold  of  you  and  you  lie  roasting  in  the 
fire. '  '* 

All  this  from  Charles  H.  vSpurgeon,  one  of 
the  celebrated  preachers  of  our  time!  It  was 
no  hasty  utterance  that  a  man  preaching  with- 
out manuscript  might  unguardedly  make;  it 
was  written  down  with  his  own  right  hand 
and  published  for  wide  circulation  with  bis 
signature  on  the  title  page.  The  gro.ss 
materalism  and  .savage  cruelty  offends  us  much 
and  the  raw,  dogmatic  assumption  offends  us 
more.  How  did  he  know  all  that  ?  The  ugly 
assurance  touching  the  destinies  of  those  men 
before  him  and  the  assumption  that  he  might 
stand  in  .safety  and  look  upon  their  pain,  say- 
ing "  I  told  you  so"  is  far  away  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  New  Testament.  He  was 
a  man  useful  in  spite  of  and  not  because  of 

•  Spurgeon's  Sermons,  Vol.  II,  p.  275. 
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some  of  his  teaching.  The  passage  quoted 
would  tend  to  drive  hundreds  of  thoughtful 
people  off  into  total  unbelief  as  to  the  value  of 
revealed  religion. 

The  ignorant  assumption  rather  than  the 
severity  of  the  judgment  upon  wrong  doing  is 
what  offends  us  most.  I  have  heard  David 
Starr  Jordan  in  his  lectures  at  Stanford  preach 
sermons  on  the  consequences  of  disobedience 
more  searching  and  severe  than  any  of  those 
commonly  heard  from  Christian  pulpits.  He 
took  his  text  from  the  facts  of  biology  as  they 
were  laid  bare  in  the  laboratory.  There  goes 
on  in  every  man  a  self-registering  process  of 
judgment  by  which  the  results  of  acts,  words 
and  choices  are  written  in  the  book  of  his 
own  nature.  This  he  must  face  and  bear; 
from  this  there  is  no  escape  by  any  sort  oi 
theological  fiction. 

The  students  in  a  medical  school  were  in  the 
museum  with  their  professor.  He  pointed  out 
in  the  specimens  the  physical  results  of  cer. 
tain  forms  of  vice.  "  Almighty  God  writes  a 
very  plain  hand,"  he  remarked.  Almighty 
God  certainly  does  and  his  signature  upon 
those  loathsome  specimens  shows  what  he 
thinks  of  vice.  It  is  a  straight,  honest,  exact 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  the  seriousness  of 
wrong  doing  can  scarceh-  be  over  stated. 

The  easy  claim  that  God  is  too  loving  to 
punish  severely  goes  wide  of  the  mark.  Love 
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is  sometimes  austere — must  be  austere  to  be 
love.  If  your  fifteen  year  old  boy  swore  in 
your  presence,  insulted  his  mother,  used  vul- 
gar language  before  his  sisters,  atinounced 
that  he  had  taken  up  associates  whom  you 
knew  to  be  vile,  your  very  love  would  be 
austere.  Some  low  indifferent  fellow  might 
laugh  at  the  boy  as  "sowing  his  wild  oats" 
and  "learning  the  way  of  the  world ' '  but  the 
whole  strength  of  your  loving,  moral  nature 
would  oppose  him  in  his  course.  You  would 
allow,  you  would  even  compel  him  to  suffer 
rather  than  have  him  persist  in  evil.  You 
can  think  of  a  state  of  vice  in  an  older  son, 
persisted  in  and  made  flagrant  that  might 
necessitate  his  separation  from  your  other 
children.  Your  love  would  compel  this 
course.  The  principle  therefore  of  austerity, 
of  punishment,  of  possible  separation  runs  all 
the  way  down  into  the  moral  government  of 
home  life  on  earth  and  it  runs  all  the  way  up 
into  the  moral  government  of  the  Eternal 
Father  from  whom  the  whole  family  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  is  named. 

The  abiding  principles  then  that  should 
control  our  thinking  of  the  future  world  must 
contain  both  the  seriousness  and  the  reserve 
of  the  text.  The  boundaries  of  any  detailed 
knowledgeof  heaven  or  of  hell  are  soon  reached. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  be  faithful  to  our 
ignorance  and  stop  asserting  when  the  facts 
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Stop.  We  cannot  therefore  map  out  the 
regions  of  human  experience  that  lie  beyond 
our  ken.  But  we  know  beyond  a  peradventure 
that  misery  springs  out  of  wrong  doing  as  the 
plant  from  the  seed.  Retribution  follows 
disobedience  naturally  and  therefore  inevita- 
bly. Punishment  will  last  as  long  as  sin  lasts 
and  nothing  but  holiness  can  see  the  face  or 
share  the  joy  of  the  Father. 

Without  venturing  where  we  do  not  know, 
but  holding  strictly  to  the  principle  of  reserve 
it  is  certainly  reasonable  and  scriptural  for  us 
to  maintain  these  three  propositions: 

We  may  feel  sure  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  divine  integrity  and  the  permanence  of 
God's  moral  interest  in  man's  welfare  that 
every  human  being  will  have  the  fullest  op- 
portunity to  attain  the  object  of  his  creation 
which  a  just  God,  who  desires  that  end  above 
all  things,  can  possibly  give  him. 

We  may  feel  sure  that  every  human  being 
will  receive  from  the  providential  ordering  of 
circumstances,  from  the  revelation  God  makes 
of  Himself,  and  from  the  direct  persuasions  of 
the  Spirit,  all  the  impelling  influence  to  turn 
him  to  righteousness  that  his  nature  can  bear 
and  still  retain  its  freedom  of  choice. 

We  may  feel  sure  that  no  human  life  will 
ever  be  given  over  to  perish  or  to  suffer  end- 
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less  loss,  while  God  can  see  any  possibility  of 
its  recovery  to  righteousness. 

These  three  great  confidences,  not  original 
with  nie  but  urged  by  many  teachers  of  relig- 
ion as  axioms  of  judgment  taken  from  the 
character  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ,  who 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  fill  us  with 
courage  and  they  give  us  a  gospel  of  good 
news  for  all  the  children  of  men. 
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The  following  sermon  was  preached  in 
the  Pilprim  Coii^regatiorial  Church,  Bun- 
day  eveniiifr.  May  18,  1800,  by  the  pastor. 
Rev.  .1.  H.  >ili  ox.  There  were  a  large  num- 
ber present  in  addition  to  the  usual  tongre- 
gation.  The  sermon  was  published  nearly 
in  full  by  the  f^xm  ihkr,  and  elicited  such 
interest  ann  comment,  that  the  Nationalist 
Club  of  Oakland,  many  members  of  which 
heard  the  sermon,  resolved  by  unanimous 
vote  to  publish  the  sermon  in  this  form. 
The  text  selected  was: 

"Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand  and  lifted 
him  up."— Mark  9:27.  We  are  all  Chris- 
tians or  are  supposed  to  be.  We  call  this  a 
Christian  land.  Our  civilization  is  called  a 
Christian  civilization.  We  mean  by  this 
that  our  ideas  of  morals,  our  ideas  of  the 
home,  of  social  government,  are  derived 
from  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Whatever 
our  personal  relations  to  Jesus  Christ  may 
be.  we  all  more  or  less  accept  the  principles 
of  character  and  conduct  that  He  taught. 
Christianity  colors  our  literatu.e,  law«,  in- 
stitutions. Society  is  based  ostensibly  on 
Christian  principles.  It  is  as  important 
that  we  should  think  right  ol  man  as  to 
think  right  of  Uod.  Some  one  has  said  that 
a  theory  may  be  declared  to  be  theistic  or 
atheistic  in  virtue  of  what  it  says  of  man  as 
truly  as  in  virtue  of  what  it  says  of  God. 
Theology,  the  science  of  Cod,  and  anthro- 
pology, the  science  of  man,  are  closely  re- 
lated. A  bad  anthropology  may  be  as 
harmful  as  a  bad  theology.  Fal.se  and  de- 
grading thoughts  of  man  may  be  as  irrelig- 
ious as  false,  degrading  thoughts  of  God. 
While  we  should  earnestly  seek  to  have  a 
Christian  conception  of  God,  we  .should 
with  equal  diligence  seek  to  have  a  Chris- 
tian conception  of  man. 

I  have,  therefore,  selected  this  text : 
"Jesus  took  him  by  the  baud  and  lifted  him 
up,"  as  a  basis  of  some  remarks  on  man's 
relation  to  his  fellow-man.  When  our 
Savior  came  down  from  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  he  saw  the  poor  devil 
possessed  lad,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand 
lifted  bim  up,  and  enabled  him  to  stand  a 
man  among  men.  He  made  l;ira  free  from 
the  devil  that  degraded  him.  He  made  a 
man  of  him.  The  whole  gospel  and  mis- 
sion of  Christ  is  m  that  act.  Jesus  was  al- 
ways taking  men  by  the  hand  and  lifting 
them  up.  He  did  not  stand  aloof  from 
men.  He  came  close  to  them.  He  took 
them  by  the  hand  as  brother  grasps  the 
hand  of  brother.  He  showed  per- 
sonal sympathy,  and  took  a  personal 
interest  in  individuals.  It  was  the  mission 
of  Christ,  and  it  is  the  mission  of  the 
church  of  Christ  to  uplift  men.  The  cry 
that  comes  from  thousands  all  around  us  is 
"lift  me  up."  The  ignorant  cry  to  be 
lifted  up  to  knowledge,  the  oppressed  to  be 
lifted  up  to  liberty,  the  sinful  to  be  lifted  up 
to  holiness  and  heaven.  It  is  the  mission 
of  Christianity  to  lift  men  up,  to  elevate 
men,  to  give  tbem  their  true  and  complete 
manhood. 

All  the  tiunday  Schools'  of  the  land  to- 
day have  been  studying  this  transfiguration 


scene  in  the  life  of  Christ.  They  have  been 
on  the  mount  of  glory.  To-night  we  will  . 
leave  the  mount  and  visit  the  valley  below.  ' 
Like  the  ilisciples.  many  of  us  might  prefer 
to  abide  on  the  mount  and  contemplate  the 
glories  ol  heaven,  make  tabernacles  there, 
and  sit  and  sine  ourselves  away  to  ever- 
lasting bliss.  But  Christ's  will  is  that  we 
go  from  this  scene  of  supernal  bliss  and 
niingle  with  the  want  and  wretchedness, 
and  woe  of  the  plain  below.  It  is  well  to 
climb  the  mount  ano  till  the  .soul  with 
heaven's  purity  ami  peace.  It  is  well  to 
give  our  minds  and  .souls  the  highest  pos- 
sible culture.  But  culture  must  not  be  sti- 
lish. We  must  carry  our  Christian  culture 
down  into  the  eriniy  alleys  of  ignorance 
and  vice.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  the 
gloiilied  Christ  on  llie  mount.  My  soiil 
would  worship  Him.  But  He  claims  and 
compels  my  highest  worship,  because  like 
a  brotlier  be  took  that  devil-possessed  lad 
by  the  hand  and  lifted  him  up  to  His  own 
high  level  of  divine  manhood.  Christ 
proves  His  divinity  by  his  humanity. 

The  great  masterpiece  of  Hajihael  was 
painted  to  .show  the  contrast  between  the 
glory  of  the  mount  and  the  gloom  of  the 
plain.  On  the  mount  were  the  joy  and 
peace  of  heaven.  On  the  plain  the  turmoil 
and  demoniac  rage  of  hell.  On  the  mount 
the  disciples  saw  Jesus  transfigured, 
doll  e. I  with  celestial  light,  attended  by 
heaverdy  visitants.  On  the  plain  below 
they  .saw  a  young  man  under  the  demon's 
power. 

Life  to-day  is  full  of  just  such  contrasts. 
It  is  made  up  of  sunshine  and  shade,  of 
glory  and  gloom.  As  heaven  was  at  the 
top  of  the  mount  and  hell  at  the  base,  so 
similar  .social  iniquities  exist  all  around  us. 
Under  the  shadow  of  our  church  spires 
may  be  found  dens  of  iniquity,  where 
leprous  souled  men  and  women  hold  a 
perpetual  carnival  of  vice.  Under  the 
shadow  of  our  University  towers,  .stolid, 
hopeless  ignorance  thrives.  In  one  block 
stands  the  stately  mansion  of  the  million- 
aire, and  in  the"  adioining  alley,  nudilled 
together  like  hogs,  are  the  gaunt,  poverty- 
stricken  children  of  toil,  who  look  upon 
life's  brightest  and  best  things,  and  sigh  to 
think  it  is  not  for  them.  The  rich  increas- 
ing in  wealth  and  the  poor  increasing  in 
poverty.  The  gulf  between  Dives  and 
Lazarus  widening  day  by  day,  and  year  by 
year. 

This  is  not  fancy.  It  is  hard  fact.  On 
good  authority  I  am  assured  that  poverty 
has  increased  here  in  our  own  land  as  rap- 
idly as  wealth.  We  have  completed 
one  hundred  years  in  the  life  of  this  re- 
public. What  does  a  review  of  this  hun- 
dred years  show?  An  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Christian  Union  makes  these  affirma- 
tions concerning  the  hundred  years 
just  closed:  "There  are  more 
millionaires,  but  also  more  pau- 
pers, more  brown-stone  fronts,  but 
more  tenements,  more  mansions,  but  more 
hovels."  Xo  city  In  the  world  crowds  so 
many  people  into" a  square  mile  of  territory 
as  the  city  of  New  York.  The  conditions  o  f 
decency  in  home  life  cannot  exist  when 
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loKether  like  caltle.  We  need  not  I)k  sur 
prifsed  to  be  told  that  paupers  and  criniinalt) 
are  increasing  in  numbers  in  our  land  faHler 
than  the  population.  1 1  is  a  question  of  de- 
bate whether  the  churches  or  the  prisons  of 
the  land  are  iilling  n.ost  rapidly.  The  army 
of  unemployed  men  and  women  is  growing 
larger  every  year.  The  chasm  between 
rich  and  poor  grows  wider  and  deeper, 
more  <liHicult  to  till,  apparently  impossible 
to  bridge.  l>abor  is  organizing  to  maintain 
its  rights,  and  capital  is  combining  to  de- 
lend  itself,  to  keep  down  wages  and  to  keep 
up  prices. 

The>e  social  ineijualities  exist  in  our 
midst,  and  it  is  not  wise  for  us,  ostrich-like 
to  hide  ourselves  from  the  facts.  We  cannot 
be  Christians  and  ignore  those  facts, 
(jhristianity  compels  us  to  study  social  i)rob- 
lems.  If  we  refuse  to  study  the  social 
problenis  of  our  day,  if  we  refuse  or  neg- 
lect to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  under 
class  of  society,  if  we  turn  away  sellishly 
and  say  it  is  no  concern  of  mine  how  peo- 
ple work  and  live  and  die,  then  we  j)rove 
ourselves  not  only  devoid  of  hunuiiiity,  but 
utterly  destitute  of  Christianity.  I  would 
not  give  U)  cents  on  the  dollai  for  the  re- 
ligion of  that  man  or  woman  who  takes  no 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  who,  un- 
fortunately, are  at  the  bottom  of  society. 
The  word  of  God  is  explicit  enough,  for  it 
<leclaros,  "whoso  stoppeth  his  ears  at  the 
cry  of  the  poor,  lie  also  shall  cry  himself 
but  shall  not  be  heard."  1  am  persuaded 
that  if  the  church  is  to  do  Christ's  work  in 
this  world,  11  will  have  to  study  social  prob- 
lems more  and  more.  I  do  not  say  it  should 
study  theology  less,  but  I  do  say  it  should 
study  humanity  more.  There  is  no  genu- 
ine service  of  Go<t  where  there  is  not  a  real 
service  to  man.  Sociology  should  be  studied 
as  well  as  theology. 

The  (Christianity  that  Christ  taught  is  hu- 
mane as  well  as  divine.  1  believe  it  is  di- 
vine because  it  is  so  humane.  It  looks  to 
man  as  well  as  to  (Jod.  While  it 
teaches  us  to  reverence  (Jod  it  also 
insists  that  we  respect  man.  I  will  judge  a 
man's  Christianity  by  his  attitude  toward 
man,  as  much  as  by  his  attitude  toward 
God.  It  is  as  necefsary  to  be  orthodox 
man-ward  as  to  be  orthodox  (iod-ward.  I 
have  the  highest  authority  lor  altiriuing 
that  "if  a  man  say,  1  love  God,  and  hateth 
his  brother,  he  is  a  liar.  " 

I  have  been  told  that  some  members  of 
my  church  have  been  circulating  the  state- 
ment that  1  am  not  orthodox.  I  presume 
these  people  know  what  orthodoxy  is.  All 
I  have  to  say  is  this.  If  you  tind  that  1 
have  no  interest  in  humanity's  welfare,  if 
you  find  that  1  have  no  sympathy  and  no 
care  for  those  who  do  the  world's  hard 
work,  then  denounce  me  as  heterodox  and 
unworthy  to  occupy  a  Christian  pulpit. 
The  most  damnable  form  of  liere.sy  1  know 
of  is  to  5oldly  stand  aloof  from  the  great 
social  problems  that  touch  the  life  and 
happiness  of  the  toiling  multitudes  of  earth. 
What's  your  orthodoxy  worth  if  it  does  not 
take  men  by  the  hand  "and  lift  them  up?  I 
would  rather  be  a  pagan,  stickled  in  a  creed 


sympHlhy  in  my  heart  than  be  a  lull- 
Hedged  orthodox  theologian,  destitute  of 
humanity.  I  would  rather  be  a  mongrel  half- 
breed  .Samaritan  with  sympathy  lor  the  un- 
fortunate on  .lericho's  robber  road,  than  be 
a  blue-blooded  priest  or  Levite  who  could 
pass  by  on  the  other  side  and  leave  the 
wounde<l  to  die.  |The  audience  nianilested 
their  approval  of  this  sentiment  by  hearty 
applause.  J 

"O  Ijrother  man,  fold  to  thy  heart  thv  brother, 
Where  i>ity  dwells  the  love  of  God  is  there. 
To  worshij)  rijilitly  is  to  love  each  other, 
Kach  smile  a  hymn,  cacli  kindly  deed  ii  prayer." 

The  religion  of  some  people  is  terribly 
lop-sideil.  They  think  so  much  of  (ioil  that 
they  have  no  time  to  think  of  their  fellow 
man.  Thev  are  so  absorl)ed  in  the  contem- 
plation ot  Heaven's  ecstatic  joys,  that  they 
liave  no  place  in  their  thouirhts  for  earth's 
heart-breaking  miseries.  Others  again  are 
loii-sided  the  other  way.  Their  reliiiion  ii 
all  man-ward.  I'heir  care  for  nu\n  is 
mainly  a  care  for  liis  body.  They  do  not 
recognize  that  he  has  a  soul  as  well  as  a 
body ,  that  he  has  a  life  to  live  beyond  as 
well  as  here.  Tbev  do  not  recognize  that 
"Many  a  one  is  longing,  for  words  that  are  never 
said. 

And  many  a  heart  ^rows  hnngrj',  for  something 
better  than  bread." 

Some  philanthropv  is  born  of  Christianity 
and  has  a  Heavenly  side  as  well  as  an 
earthly.  It  cares  for  the  soul  as  well  as  for 
the  body,  and  for  the  body  as  well  as  for 
the  soul,  .lesus  Christ  is  the  hrst  and 
model  philanthropist.  He  ministers  to 
man's  needs,  omitting  nothing.  He  had 
regard  to  man's  life  hereafter  as  well  as  to 
his  life  here. 

An  Christ  ta  ght  it,  religion  is  evenly 
b  lanced.  On  one  side  it  is  written  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  God,"  on  the  other  side  it  is 
written  "Thou  sbalt  love  thy  neighbor."  It 
is  as  imperative  that  1  love  my  neighbor  as 
that  I  love  my  God.  The  love  of  Go  i  and 
man  are  one. 

It  will  greatly  benelit  you  to  take  the 
llible  and  familiarize  yourself  with  its 
teachings  regarding  man's  relation  to  his 
fellow  man.  The  Bible  throughout  mani- 
fests the  tenderest  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity  and  especially  of  those  who  are 
in  trouble  because  of  oppression  and  wrong. 
I  know  the  Bible  is  a  divine  l)ook  because  it 
is  so  humane.  There  is  no  other  book  so 
packed  and  saturated  with  sympathy 
for  wronged  humanity  as  the  Bible.  It  is 
radical  and  revolutionary  in  it<  teachings.  It 
blazes  hot  with  wrath  against  those  who  de- 
fraud the  toiler  of  his  just  wages.  The 
Bible  IS  the  most  advanced  socialistic  book 
on  the  question  of  work  and  wages.  If  I 
were  an  unbelieving  Socialist  or  ;<ecularist 
having  the  good  of  humanity  at  heart  I 
w'ould  stand  in  the  open  market  place, 
where  men  congregate  and  teach  its  burn- 
ing truths  to  the  multitudes.  Benjamin 
Franklin  said  that  the  man  who  shall  in- 
troduce into  public  atlairs  the  primitive 
principles  of  Christianity  will  revolutionize 
the  world.  The  world  needs  to  be  revolu- 
tionized, turned  upside  down,  for  at  pres- 
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ent  it's  wrong  side  up.  Capital  is  on  top  and 
labor  at  the  bottom.  Capital  is  fattening  on 
the  cream,  while  labor  is  growing  lean  on 
skim  milk.  Capital  has  the  pie  and  labor 
the  crust.  Capital  has  the  downy  couch 
and  labor  the  bare  board. 

I  am  glad  that  some  men  are  wealthy. 
They  deserve  ail  they  have.  Ttiev  and 
their  fathers  before  them  earned  all  they 
have  by  honest  labor,  legitimate  enterpri.se 
and  careful  economy.  But  the  wea  th  of 
many  modern  millionaires  has  been  stolen 
from  the  people.  It  can  be  said  of  them 
what  Isaiah  said  of  some  wealthy  men  in  his 
day,  "the  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your 
houses."  Manufacturers  and  corporations 
have  reduced  the  wages  of  men  and  women 
to  what  political  economists  call  "the  life 
limit"  in  wages.  The  question  asked  is 
not  ijOW  much  can  a  man  produce  and  pay 
him  that,  but  how  little  can  he  live  on  and 
give  him  that.  This  is  the  "iron  law  of 
wages."  They  reduce  wages  to  the  "Mle 
line,"  and  themselves  pocket  all  the  pro- 
fits. It's  a  fact,  and  the  fact  i.-i  a  blot  on 
our  civilization,  that  corporations  oppress 
the  poor  to  increase  their  riches.  Men 
who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christian,  unite  to  form  "monopo- 
lies," and  "trusts"  and  other  inventions  of 
the  devil,  to  keep  up  prices  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  All  these  iSatanic  combin- 
ations bear  most  heavily  on  the  men  and 
women  who  do  the  world's  hard  work. 

I  speak  the  truth  of  my  heart,  1  would 
rather  bear  the  punishment  of  the  heart- 
less reprobates  who  spat  in  the  face  of 
Cbri^'t  oil  the  night  of  bis  betrayal,  than 
bear  the  punishment  of  those  modern  ex- 
tortioners, who  in  the  language  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (10:2):  "Turn  aside  the 
needy  from  justice  and  take  away  the  right 
fronj  the  poor  of  my  people."  You  can- 
not insult  Almighty  God  more  than  by 
wronging  your  fellow  man,  for  it  is  written, 
"He  that  oppressetb  the  poor  reproacheth 
his  Maker."  We  say  that  the  days  of  op- 
pression and  slavery  are  over.  Would  lo 
God  they  were  over.  But  the  fact  is  we 
have  white  slaves  by  the  thousand  in  oiir 
land,  men  and  women,  who  drudge  from 
morn  till  night,  hardly  earning  enough  to 
keen  soul  and  body  together.  Careful 
students  of  lal)or  statistics  tell  us  that 
relatively  to  the  cost  of  living,  the  average 
wages  of  wage  earners  in  the  Uniied  States 
are  little  or  no  bi  tter  than  in  the  Old  World. 
Kead  Helen  Camptiell's  "Prisoners  of 
Poverty,"  and  learn  how  the  woman 
workers  of  America  are  cheated  and 
roDbed  by  the  rich  capitalists  they  work  for. 
Go  into  details,  learn  now  much  per  dozen 
a  woman  receives  for  making  shirts  and 
other  garments  worn  by  the  wealthy.  Then 
read  Tom  Hood's  "8ong  of  the  Shirt,"  and 
see  how  sadly,  awfully  true  it  is  of  the 
women  who  are  forced  to  support  them- 
selves by  the  needle, 

with  fingers  wcarj'  and  worn. 

With  tyclids  htavy  and  red, 
"A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread. 
Stitch,  stitch,  stitch, 
In  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt. 


And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  The  Song  of  the  Shirt.'  " 

****** 

It's  oh.  to  be  a  slave. 
Along  with  the  liarbarous  Turt, 

Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  lo  save. 
If  this  is  Christian  work." 

That  horrid  ulcer  of  society,  prostitulioii 
has  its  roots  in  and  is  led  oy  a  social  sy,-- 
tem  that  makes  woman  dependent  on  man. 
Many  a  victim  to  man's  lustful  gold  down 
in  her  heart  says,  "my  [joverty,  not  my 
will  consents."  Many  a"  poor  girl  has  been 
forced  down  that  dark  incline  by  the  relent- 
less pressure  of  poverty.  A  just  and  merci- 
ful God  will  judge  who  is  most  to  blame, 
the  woman  who  was  driven,  or  those  who 
drove  her  to  such  depths,  by  sleek,  tierce 
fraud,  organized  into  an  iniquitous  Indus 
trial  system. 

I  said  that  the  Bible  was  on  the  side  of 
the  men  and  women  who  do  the  world's 
work  and  it  is.  As  Charles  Kingslev  said, 
"the  Bible  is  the  rich  man's  warning  and 
the  poor  man's  comfort."  If  vou  want  a 
scorpion  whip  to  lash  the  backs  of  the  un- 
righteous rich,  who  defraud  the  poor  of 
their  just  rights  and  fair  wages,  you  will 
find  ii  ready  made  for  you  in  the  Bible. 
Listen  to  this  withering  "invective  that  fell 
hot  from  the  inspired  lips  of  the  Apostle 
James:  "Go  to,  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep 
and  howl  for  the  miseries  that  shall  come 
upon  you.  Your  riches  are  corrupted  ami 
your  garments  moth-eaten.  Your  gold 
and  silver  is  cankered,  and  the  rufit  of  these 
shall  be  a  witness  against  you,  and  shall 
eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.  Behold  the 
hire  of  the  laborers  who  have  reaped  down 
your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by 
fraud,  cruelty,  an<i  the  cries  of  them  who 
have  reaped  (that  is,  of  those  who  have  done 
the  world's  work)  are  entered  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

God  in  heaven  to-day  hears  the  cry  of 
earth's  over-worked  and  underpaid  toilers 
as  truly  as  he  heard  the  bitter  crv  that  rose 
from  the  brick-kilns  and  slave  fields  of  Egypt 
three  thousand  years  ago.  And  he  who 
smote  the  crown  and  pride  of  Kgvpt  will 
smite  the  modern  Pharaohs  who  to  enrich 
themselves  "grind  the  faces  of  the  poor." 

There  is  need  that  the  light  be  turned  on 
these  subjects.  The  press  must  do  it.  The 
pulpit  must  do  it.  Men  who  love  truth  and 
justice  and  humanity  must  stand  in  the 
pulpits  of  the  land  and  speak  out  against 
the  wrongs  of  man  as  distinctly  as  did  the 
prophets  of  the  olden  time.  Listen  to  Jere- 
miah and  tell  me  if  his  words  have  no  ap- 
plication to  men  to-day:  "Woe  unto  him 
that  Imildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness 
and  his  chambers  by  wrong;  that  useth  bis 
neighbor's  service  without  wages  and  giv- 
elh  him  not  for  his  work."  Has  not  the 
Bible  .something  to  say  on  work  and  wages'? 
How  can  a  man  preach  the  whole  gospel  of 
God  and  not  discuss  .social  problems?  Y'ou 
imagine  that  God  is  principally  interested 
in  churches,  that  he  is  occupied  with  listen- 
ing to  the  prayers  and  praises  of 
the  devout.  You  imagine  that  religion 
has  to  do  mainly  with  Sabbath  days, 
ordinances,   creeds,   worships,   etc.,  but 


Ilii.s      old      Bihie      aHMure.i      us  tlmt 
Gutl  is  an  intereHted  in  the  employer's  pay- 
roll as  in  the  worshipper'.s  prayer  book. 
The  shop  where  men  work      as  sacred  as 
the  sanctuary  where  thev  worship.  The 
Kreat  (ioii  who  sits  on  tl)e'  tlirone  ot  the 
universe  descends  to  make  laws  in  defence 
of  those  who  do  the   world's  work.  Con- 
sider how  tenderly,  just  and  humane  this 
old  law  IS,  "the  wages  of  him  that  is  hired 
shall  not  aliide   with  the  all   night  until 
the  morning."    To  pretend  to  worship  (Jod 
and   not  heed   these  labor  laws,  is  rank 
heresy.    The  teachings  of  the  Hible  on 
work  and  wages  need  to  be   blazed  before 
the  dull  vision  of  the  .sordid  world  to-day. 
The  church  has  been  telling  men  that  they 
will  be  damned  unless  their  creed  is  right. 
This  book  declares  that  damnation  will  fall 
upon  wrong  doers  rather  than   on  wrong 
thinkers.    Men  will  be  juilged,  not  by  their 
creeds   but  by  their  deeds.    .Jesus' found 
men  whose  religion  allowed  them  "to  de- 
vour widows'  houses"   while  they  made 
"long  prayers."     He  did   not  denounce 
prayer,  but  He  did  make  it  clear  that  to 
pay  well  was  as  mucli  a  religious  duty  as  to 
pray  well.    Wrongs  done  to  men  cannot  be 
canceled  or  atoned  for  by  worship  ollered 
to  God.    The  Bible  is  humanity's  book.  It 
is  the   people's  book.    It  champions  the 
cause  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich.    Not  against  the 
rich  because  they  are  rich,  but  because  they 
are  unjust,    it  is  not  against  wealth  that 
the  Bible  wars,  but  against  injnstice.  A 
systfcin   that  puts  the   multitude  at  the 
mercy  of  the  few   is  rotten   at  the  base. 
Half  a  dozen  or  more  men  determine  how 
much  the  millions  of  America  shall  pay  for 
the  oil  they  burn  in  their  lamps.    And  an- 
other score  or  so  decide  the  price  these 
millions  shall  pay  for  the  coal  they  burn  in 
their  stoves.    If  the  people  complain  these 
autocrats  sneeringly  answer  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  ?    We  have  yqu  in 
our  grip  and  will  hold  vou  there."  Wen- 
dell Phillips  said  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
civilization  which  made  TjOOO  men  depend- 
ent on  one.    What  would  he  think  ot  civil- 
izati  n  that  made  sixty  million  dependent 
on  six  ? 

I  heartily  concur  with  Washington  Glad- 
''"11  when  he  says  that  Christianity  bv  the 
i  ps  of  all  its  teachers  ought  with  all  em- 
phasis to  say  to  society,  your  present  in- 
dustrial system,  which  fosters  these  enor- 
mous inequalities,  which  permits  a  few 
to  heap  up  most  of  the  gains  of  this  advanc- 
ing ci  'ilization.  and  leave  the  many  with- 
out any  substantial  share  in  them,  is"  an  in- 
adequate and  inequitable  system,  and  needs 
important  changes  to  make  it  the  instru- 
ment of  righteousness.  The  present  cen- 
tury has  made  marvelous  progress  in  ma- 
terial wealth,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
this  increase  of  wealth  has  bettered 
the  condition  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. ^ye  must  ever  remember  that  the 
condition  of  the  masses  is  the  condition  of 
the  nation.  We  are  not  to  judge  a  nation 
by  the  culture  and  wealth  of  the  few  at  the 
top.  To  be  permanently  prosperous  and 
strong  wealth  and  culture  must  be  evenly 


■  listributed.  ft  is  better  that  the  land 
should  be  held  by  the  many  than  by  the 
lew. 

Henry  George— and  I  would  that  his 
books  were  more  widely  read— attirms  that 
the  tendency  of  what  we  call  material 
progress,  is  in  nowise  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  lowest  class  in  the  es- 
sentials ot  healthy,  happy  human 
life.  He  even  goes  further  and 
declares  that  in  reality  it  depresses  the 
lower  class.  The  illustration  he  uses  is  a 
very  forcible  one.  He  compares  the  ad- 
vance in  material  progress  to  an  immense 
we<lge  driven  not  nniternrnlh  but  through 
society.  Those  who  are  above  the  point'of 
separation  aie  elevated;  but  those  who  are 
'oelow  are  crushed  down  to  lower  depths 
still.  The  condition  of  the  under  class  in 
our  large  cities  conlirms  this  view.  It  is  in 
the  cities  that  the  sharp  contrasts  between 
wealth  and  want  are  most  visible.  Theie 
are  to  be  seen  enormous  wealth  and  sad- 
dest poverty,  sumptuous  idleness  and  un- 
rewarded toil.  Amid  the  highest  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  men  sicken  and  die  of 
starvation,  and  puny  infants  suckle  dry 
breasts  ot  want. 

Tennyson  in  "Locksley  Hall,  Sixty  Years 
After,"  deals  with  these  sad  facts  of  life  as 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  large  cities 
across  the  sea.  Some  people  say  be  is 
growing  old  and  is  pessimistic;  but  I  con- 
tend that  sober,  honest  criticism  must  ad- 
mit that  he  is  as  severely  truthful  as  he  is 
sublimely  poetical  when  he  says  in  thit 
poem : 

"Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  .Science 

glorj  ing  in  the  time. 
City  children  soak  and  blacken  soul  and  sen.se 

in  city  slinic? 
There  aniongthe  gloomy  alleys  progress  halt.s  on 
palsied  feet, 

Crime  and  hunger  ca,st  our  maidens  bv  the  thou- 
sand on  the  street; 
There  the  master  scrimps  his  haggard  seamstress 

of  her  daily  bread 
There  a  single  ,sordid  garret  holds  the  li\nng  and 
the  dead. 

There  the  smonklering  fire  of  fever  creeps  across 

a  rotted  floor 
.'Knd  the  crowded  conch  of  incest  in  the  warrens 
of  the  poor. 

That  great  .social  inequalities  exist,  no  one 
can  deny.  That  these  inequalities  should 
exist  no  wise,  humane  man  will  atlirm.  It 
was  surely  never  the  intern  ion  of  the  Crea- 
tor that  a  few  of  his  creatures  should  hoard 
and  hold  the  bulk  of  the  world's  wealth 
while  the  vast  multitudes  were  pining  in 
l>ennry  and  dying  in  want.  To  say  that 
these  social  inequalities  of  are  divine  "decree 
or  appointment  is  a  libel  on  the  cross  of 
Calvary.  I'd  lay  on  Go<i  the  results  brought 
about  by  the  greed  of  man  is  the  worst 
possible  form  of  blasphemy. 

I  believe  it  is  God's  will  that  the  neces- 
sities and  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life 
should  be  more  equally  distributed  and 
shared  than  they  are  to-day.  It  is  against 
the  will  of  (iod  that  Dives"should  revel  in 
luxury  while  Lazarus  at  his  gate  dies  in 
poverty.  If  a  man  is  a  Christian  and  has 
wealth  he  will  use  bis  wealth  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  below  him. 
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For  it  is  written  "Whoso  hath  this  world's 
goods  ami  seeth  his  Ijrother  have  need  and 
shvitteth  his  bowels  of  couipassion  from 
hitii,  how  dwelli'th  the  love  of  Uod  in  him?"  . 
If  we  po-sess  the  spirii  of  ('hrist,  if  we  fol- 
low His  example  w<-  wi  l  give  our  strength 
to  the  weak,  our  tultuie  to  the  ignorant, 
our  wealth  to  ihost^  in  want.  We  will  take 
men  by  the  hand  and  lift  them  up  to  our 
own  level. 

It  is  a  lundament  d  truth  of  Chrislianty 
that  (jod  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  He 
sends  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  indis- 
criminately to  all.  There  is  enough  of 
everything  to  go  around.  There  is  plenty 
for  everybody.  But  vhe  greed  of  man 
thwarts  the  generosity  of  God.  Man's 
greed  is  such  that  if  he  could  he  would  get 
a  •'corner"  on  the  sunshine,  organize  a 
"trust"  to  control  heaven's  pure,  sweet  air, 
and  thus  make  a  few  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  nniltit\ide.  If  any  one  presumed  to 
question  the  right  of  these  bloated  monop- 
olists thev  would  piously  snivel  out  that  "it 
is  evidently  the  will  of  the  Creator  that 
some  are  and  must  be  greater,  richer  than 
the  rest."  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  the 
sun  is  ninety  millions  of  miles  from  the 
earth.  If  it  were  nearer  and  men  could  get 
to  it  they  would  organize  a  company  to 
board  it  lip,  and  through  the  hoards  bore 
gimlet  holes,  put  a  meter  on  and  sell  it  at 
so  much  per  rav.  The  same  greed  that  has 
gobbled  up  the  land  would  gobble  up  the 
sunshine.  A  corporation  already  controls 
the  lightning  and  charges  us  what  they 
will  for  electricity  to  carry  ourmessagesover 
land  and  sea. 

(iod  has  made  this  world  so  that  there  is 
air  enough  to  go  around,  and  sunshine 
enough  to  go  around,  and  acres  enough  to 
go  around.  The  right  to  sunsbine,  the 
right  to  air  and  the  right  to  land  are  in- 
alienable rights.  God  has  not  created  more 
people  on  the  earth  than  the  earth  can 
support  in  comfort  and  joy.  The  reason 
that  there  is  starving  want  in  one  home 
and  sumptuous  wealth  in  another  home  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ignorance  and  idleness 
of  men  on  the  one  side  and  in  the  greed  and 
grab  of  men  on  the  other  side.  The  reason 
some  men  have  uncounted  wealth  is  because 
they  have  been  magnilicent  plunderers. 
The  world's  wealth  has  been  earned  by  the 
many,  an<i  stolen  by  the  few.  The  few  are 
enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

We  say  that  this  country  is  rich,  and  it 
is.  But  as  lA  iuan  Abbott  recently  asked. 
"Who  made  it  so?"  We  have  been  digging 
coal  and  iron  out  of  the  hills  of  I'enn- 
sylvania,  and  pumping  oil  out  of  its 
reservoirs.  We  have  been  gathering  cotton 
from  the  lields  of  Texas,  and  wheat  from 
the  prairies  of  Dakota.  We  have  been  dig- 
ging silver  from  the  Kocky  iMountains,  and 
gold  froBi  the  Sierras.  To  whom  do  these 
treasures  belong?  Who  stored  the  rich 
minerals  in  the  mountains?  Who  gave  the 
lan>l  its  fertility  ?  Hy  whose  labors  have 
these  riches  been  gathered  from  mountains 
and  plains?  Did  our  Father  in  heaven  in- 
tend these  rich  oossessions  for  all  his  chil- 
dren or  for  only'a  favored  few?  If  the  Bible 
is  true  these  necessities  and  comforts  of  life 


belong,  of  right,  to  the  whole  family.  If 
Paul  is  orthodox  the  laborer  should  be  the 
first  to  enjoy  these  blessings,  f<>r  it  is  writ- 
ten "the  husbandman  that  lahoreth  must  be 
first  partaker  of  the  fruits."  As  it  is  the 
capitalist  gets  the  fruit  and  the  laborer  gets 
the  rind  and  the  core. 

The  social  unrest  that  exists  to-day. 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  toilers,  the 
real  producers  of  wealth,  are  waking  to  the 
truth  that  they  have  been  unjustly  <le- 
prived  of  their  God-given  rights.  This  age 
needs  a  Moses,  a  God-inspired  man  to  come 
to  the  front  and  bv  his  energy  and  elo- 
quence take  the  toilers  by  the' hand  and 
lead  thera  from  the  Egypt  of  oppression 
into  the  Canaan  of  lit)erty,  fraternity,  right- 
eousness. This  deliverer  will  come.  It  is 
not  (Jod's  will  that  men  made  in  his  own 
image,  should  be  forever  trampled  on  by 
the  iron  heel  of  injustice.  The  reign  of  the 
Pharaohs  will  come  to  an  end.  The  earth 
moves  sunward. 

If  I  understand  the  temper  and  mind  of 
the  working  man  to-day,  it  is  not  charily 
that  he  wants.  It  is  justice,  simple  ju;  tic*-. 
He  is  not  a  mendicant  with  hat  in  hand, 
asking  capital  to  kindly  give  him  a  penny. 
He  IS  a  free  man  demanding  his  rights.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  conflict  between  labor 
and  capital  there  lies  a  black  injustice. 
There  will  be  no  peace,  and  there  should  be 
no  peace  until  that  injustice  is  remove<l. 
Nothing  is  settled  in  this  world  until  it  is 
settled  right.  It  is  said  that  ideas  produce 
revolutions.  If  that  be  so  look  out  for  revo- 
lutions, for  ideas  are  simmering,  germinat- 
ing, in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  eartli's 
toilers  to-day.  The  leaven  in  the  meal  is 
spreading. 

The  final  .solution  of  these  social  problems 
will  never  be  reached  until  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  accepted  and  put  in  prac- 
tice by  those  who  call  themselves  by  His 
name.  He  who  took  the  poor  lad  of  my 
text  by  the  hand  and  lifted  him  up  is  the 
one  who  is  to  lift  all  men  up  from  ignorance 
to  knowledge,  from  oppression  to  freedom, 
from  the  blight  of  sin  to  the  blessings  of 
holiness.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  man. 
He  also  came  to  save  society.  He  came  to 
establish  a  kingdom  on  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.  The  iialion  needs 
to  be  gospelized.  Christianized.  The  states- 
man of  the  future  will  lean  bis  statecraft 
from  the  truths  that  the  Nazarene  taught. 
The  triumph  of  Christianity  means  that 
the  people  in  their  national  capacity  will 
live  as  brothers :  the  good  of  each,  the  law 
of  all.  Listen  to  these  words  and 
tell  me  if  they  are  not  a  true  pic- 
ture. Near  nineteen  hundred  years  ago 
when  another  civilization  was  developing 
monstrous  inequalities,  when  the  masses 
everywhere  were  being  ground  into  hope- 
less slavery,  there  arose  in  a  Jewish  vil- 
lage an  unlearned  carpenter  who,  scorning 
the  orthodoxies  and  rituations  of  the  time 
preached  to  laborers  and  fishermen  the 
gospel  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  of  the 
equality  and  brotherhood  of  man,  who 
taught  his  disciples  to  pray  for  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ou  earth.  The 
college  professors  sneered  at  him,  the  orth- 
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odox  preachers  denounced  him.  He  was 
reviled  as  a  dreamer,  as  a  disturber,  as  a 
communist,  and  finally  organized  society 
took  the  alarm  and  be  was  crucilied  between 
two  thieves.  But  the  word  went  forth,  and 
spread  by  fugitives  and  slaves,  made  its 
way  against  power  and  persecu- 
tion till  it  revolutionized  the  world, 
and  out  of  the  rotting,  old  civilizaiion 
brought  the  germ  of  the  new.  Then  the 
privileged  classes  rallied  again,  carved  the 
effigy  of  the  man  of  the  people  in  the  courts 
and  on  the  tombs  of  kings,  in  His  name 
consecrated  inequality,  and  wrested  His 
gospel  to  the  defence  of  social  injustice. 
But  again  the  same  great  ideas  of  acommon 
fatherhood,  of  a  cotnmon  brother- 
hood, of  a  social  state  iJ  which  none 
shall  be  overworked,  and  none  shall  want, 
begin  to  quicken  the  common  thought. 

What  nobler  work  can  man  engage  in 
than  help  to  bring  about  such  asocial  state. 


Where  should  the  church  of  Christ  be  in 
this  work?  She  shoxild  lead  the  van.  She 
should  take  the  initiative  in  all  movements 
that  tend  to  lift  humanity  to  higher  levels. 
The  church  of  the  carpenter  should  be  in 
sympathy  with  labor  and  laborers.  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  here  and  there  the  church  is  mov- 
ing in  this  direction.  There  is  a  belter  day 
coming  .  Let  us  with  head  and  heart  and 
hand  help  the  cause  of  humanity  forward. 
Let  [\is  recognize  and  fulfil  the  fraternal 
res[)onsibilities  of  citizenship.  Providence 
liath  so  ordained  and  doth  so  decree  that 
whether  we  will  or  not  we  are  our  brother's 
keeper.  No  man  liveth  to  himself.  H 
Christianity  means  anything  it  means 
sy  iiinathy  for  others,  justice  for  others,  self- 
sacrilice  for  others.  It  means  that  we  who 
are  strong  are  to  bear  the  inlirmities  of  the 
w-eek.  It  means  that  in  the  spirit  and  after 
the  example  of  Christ  we  are  to  take  our 
brother-man  by  the  hand  and  lift  him  up. 


The  -  Oakland  -  Nationalist  -  Club, 

G.  A.  R.  Hall,  Thirteenth  St, 


DECLiARHTlON  OF  PRl^CIPljES. 


The  principle  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  is  one  of  the  eternal  truths  that 
i^overn  the  world's  progress  on  lines  which  distinguish  human  nature  from  brute 
nature. 

The  principle  of  competition  is  simply  the  application  of  the  brutal  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  strongest  and  most  cunning. 

Therefore,  so  long  as  competition  continuestobe  the  ruling  factorin  our  industrial 
system,  the  highest  development  of  the  individual  cannot  be  reached,  the  loftiest 
aims  of  humanity  cannot  be  lealized. 

No  truth  can  avail  unless  practically  applied.  Therefore  those  who  seek  the 
welfare  of  man  must  endeavor  to  suppress  the  system  lounded  on  the  lirute 
principle  of  competition  and  put  in  its  place  another  based  oVi  the  nobler  principle 
of  association.  I 

But  in  striving  to  apply  this  nobler  and  wiser  i)rinciple  to  the  complex  con- 
ditions of  modern  life,  we  advocate  no  sudden  or  ill  considered  changes ;  we  make 
no  war  upon  individuals  ;  we  do  not  censure  those  who  have  accumulated  immense 
fortunes  simply  by  carrying  to  a  logical  end  the  false  principle  on  which  business 
is  now  based. 

The  combinations,  trusts  and  syndicates  of  which  the  people  at  present  com- 
plain demonstrate  the  practicability  of  our  basic  principle  of  association.  We 
merely  seek  to  push  tliis  i)rinciple  a  little  furtlier  and  have  all  i/idustries  operated 
in  the  interest  of  all  by  the  nation  —  the  people  organized  —  the  organic  unity  of 
the  whole  people. 

The  present  industrial  system  proves  itself  wrong  by  the  immense  wrongs  it 
produces :  it  proves  itself  absurd  by  the  immense  waste  of  energy  and  material 
which  is  admitted  to  be  its  concomitant.  .Vgainst  this  system  we  raise  our  pro- 
test: for  the  abolition  of  the  slavery  it  has  wrought  and  would  perpetuate,  we  pledge 
oar  best  efforts. 


Meetings  Held  Every  Thursday  Evening. 
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DISCOURSE 


This  morning  we  have  met  here  for  worship  for  the  lust  time. 

This  evening  we  go  to  yonder  new  church  edifice,  to  dedicate  it  to 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God. 

On  this  occasion  you  have  invited  me  to  preach.  Having  com- 
menced divine  worship  within  these  walls,  you  deem  it  fitting  that  I 
should  conclude  it  here,  so  far  as  this  church  is  concerned. 

But  what  shall  I  say  ?  The  occasion  does  not  seem  to  me  to  re- 
quire a  formal  discourse,  nor  do  my  feelings  incline  me  that  way. 

Will  not  the  rehearsal,  rather,  of  some  of  the  leading  incidents  in 
the  history  of  the  congregation  be  most  appropriate  ?  Will  it  not  be 
best  to  specify  those  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness  for  which 
we  have  striven  here  from  the  beginning,  and  which  a  favoring  Provi- 
dence permits  us  to  see  to-day  so  much  in  the  ascendant? 

As  a  company  of  Christian  disciples  (I  detect  myself  speaking  as  if 
I  still  belonged  among  you)  we  are  to-day  to  make  a  forward  move- 
ment. 

From  this  small  and  humble  building,  this  temporary  Christian  home, 
we  are  to  go  to  one  permanent,  spacious,  and  in  all  respects  elegant  and 
commodious. 

Such  a  movement  is  in  keeping  with  the  times.  It  corresponds  with 
other  things  about  us.  It  truly  represents  the  progress  of  the  general 
cause  of  religion.  We  are  leaving  the  days  of  what  was  temporary, 
and  experimental ;  we  are  entering  upon  those  of  permanence  and 
substantial  thrift.  The  type  of  our  moral  and  religious  life  is  ascer- 
tained and  determined.    It  is  seen  in  the  churches  and  religious  in- 
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stitutions  among  us  that  are  growing  in  strength  and  influence,  and  it 
is  seen,  not  less,  in  the  failure  of  those  of  a  different  sort. 

This  determining  of  the  characteristics  of  our  civil  and  religious 
institutions  has  not  been  a  thing  of  accident.  It  is  the  result  of  work 
— the  work  of  a  few.    The  many  were  occupied  about  other  things. 

No  other  American  State  was  peopled  as  rapidly  as  was  this  at  first. 
But  it  was  not  settled.  The  incomers  were  not  inhabitants.  At  all 
events,  they  did  not  intend  to  be.  They  came  to  dig  gold,  or  to  get 
gold  in  some  way  by  their  industry,  and  go  home.  Men  at  that  time 
scorned  nothing  more  than  the  idea  of  bringing  their  wives  and  children 
to  such  a  country  as  this.  Toward  the  other  western  States  families 
have  been  accustomed  to  go  to  make  them  homes.  Our  immigrants 
were  men,  without  families,  and  their  homes  were  left  behind  them. 

What  breadth  of  interest,  then,  could  they  be  expected  to  take  in 
such  things  as  missions,  churches,  schools,  and  seminaries,  and  all  the 
costly  institutions  of  settled  Christian  society?  Such  things  they 
were  inclined  to  leave  to  those  who  might  come  to  remain.  Besides, 
not  a  few  of  them  felt  themselves  responsible  for  these  institutions  at 
home,  and  how  could  they  afford  to  divide  their  gifts — bestowing  a 
part  where  the  very  beginnings  of  all  good  things  had  yet  to  be  made  ! 

Men  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  vote  at  elections,  so  temporary 
did  they  regard  their  stay ;  much  less  were  they  disposed  to  invest 
much  money  for  others  to  enjoy  who  might  come  after  them. 

This  describes  the  state  of  things  having  a  bearing  on  the  settlement 
of  society  and  the  establishment  of  its  institutions  for  at  least  seven 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  immigration  consequent  upon  the 
discovery  of  gold. 

But  there  were  a  few  who  took  a  different  view  of  these  matters — 
a  few  who  came  here  with  less  haste  to  pet  gold,  less  desire  to  return, 
and  with  some  purpose  to  take  part  in  founding  a  State.  They  were 
not  idle.  They  took  time  to  correspond,  to  travel,  and  plan  enter- 
prises for  the  public  good.  They  planted  churches,  introduced  minis- 
ters, and  began  schools  at  the  most  important  points.  They  conversed, 
lectured,  and  printed,  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  in  order  to  beget 
some  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  these  objects.  And,  notwithstanding 
the  unsettled  feeling  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  the  consequent  lack 
of  principled  giving,  there  was  always  an  off-hand  generosity.  To 
give  five  dollars,  or  ten  dollars,  or  an  ounce,  (this  sixteen-dollar  Mexi- 
can coin  was  in  common  use  for  several  years)  was  easy  for  multi- 
tudes of  men — easier  often  than  to  decline  an  application  in  aid  of  a 
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good  object.  There  was  no  mean  harvest  of  funds  to  be  reaped  where 
a  worthy  cause  was  pressed  with  perseverance. 

And  so  many  a  good  undertaking  got  a  foothold. 

The  Baptist  church  on  Washington  Street  had  a  small  wood  building, 
cloth  lined  and  neatly  furnished,  in  1849;  so  had  the  Congregational 
church  on  Jackson  Street,  near  Powell,  and  the  two  Episcopal  churches 
and  the  Methodist  church  were  similarly  accommodated  on  Powell 
Street,  near  Washington,  while  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  having 
left  its  tent,  found  its  temporary  Iiome  in  the  court  room. 

A  few  private  schools  were  in  existence,  but  children  were  not 
numerous,  and  plans  for  education  mainly  awaited  their  coming. 

Ministers  had  gone  to  Benicia,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  and  Stockton, 
and  out  of  the  migratory  crowd  of  comers  and  goers  small  congrega- 
tions were  gathered ;  a  few  Christian  people  organized  themselves  into 
churches  and  attempted  the  maintenance  of  the  Gospel.  But  all  this 
was  done  in  the  midst  of  multitudes  singularly  indifferent,  and  disin- 
clined even  to  attend  worship  when  invited.  A  great  many  people 
who  were  always  accustomed  to  be  present  regularly  at  divine  worship 
at  home,  rarely  sought  out  the  little  assemblies  of  Christians  here. 
Multitudes  of  church  members  East  were  never  known  as  such  here. 

The  life  of  those  days  was  one  of  singular  excitements.  I  cannot 
describe  it  now,  but  well  do  I  remember  the  sensation.  There  was 
a  buoyancy  that  pervaded  the  feelings  of  all. 

The  country  was  new.  Its  scenery  was  new,  its  seasons  were 
strange,  its  language  was  a  foreign  tongue,  it  had  just  come  to  be  a 
part  of  our  country's  domain.  The  very  roughness  of  our  extem- 
poraneous mode  of  living,  being  common  to  all,  was  rather  enjoyable 
than  otherwise,  and  the  dreams  and  visions  of  the  future  were  grand 
enough  in  their  proportions  to  comprehend  the  slow  march  of  reality 
for  centuries  to  come.  Oh,  the  elastic  spring  of  the  spirits  in  those 
days ! 

Was  it  youth  in  the  midst  of  everything  youthful  and  spring-like? 
And  does  the  more  sober  and  systematic  tone  of  things  now  bespeak 
the  turn  of  that  youth  toward  the  shadier  side  of  life.'' 

We  won't  press  tliat  inquiry.  But  surely  work  was  easy  then,  and 
seemed  almost  like  play. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  wiien  this  congregation  was  com- 
menced. Here  was  the  beginning  of  a  city.  It  contained  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  living  and  doing  business  in  tents  and  cloth  houses. 
Men  slept  in  their  stores  at  night,  and  kept  a  watchful  ear  for  the 
dreaded  tire  alarm  at  all  times. 
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The  town  was  principally  comprised  between  California  and  Jack- 
son streets,  and  Dupont  Street  and  the  bay  shore — which  was  then  the 
eastern  side  of  Montgomery  Street. 

There  were  six  beginnings  of  churches,  as  I  have  said,  located 
northwest  of  the  town  ;  and  here,  southeast  of  it,  there  was  none. 
Within  the  city's  business  limits  no  church  was  rich  enough  to  get  a 
foothold,  or  bold  enough  to  risk  the  fires  which  were  so  frequent  and  so 
destructive  in  those  days,  everything  being  combustible,  the  winds 
high,  as  now,  and  no  water  or  insurance. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  seemed  to  be  needed  in  this  southern 
part  of  the  city.  Some  houses  had  been  built  for  dwellings.  A  good 
many  tents  had  clustered  in  this  pretty,  green,  and  sheltered  valley, 
as  it  then  waS.  They  called  it  "  Happy  Valley,"  and  it  was  not  badly 
named.  It  bad  been  used,  however,  op  Sundays  for  a  race-course,  and 
the  thickets  around  were  the  favorite  resort  of  sportsmen. 

It  did  not  look  like  a  very  promising  location  for  a  church,  to  be 
sure,  but  still  there  were  as  many  families  and  children,  representing 
something  like  home  life,  as  there  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city, 
where  there  were  so  many  beginnings  of  churches.  It  seemed  certain 
that  population  would  gather  around  this  spot,  enough  to  require  a 
church,  as  soon  as  one  could  be  well  established.  And  besides,  the 
enterprise  had  this  strong  attraction:  it  was  advancing  upon  new 
ground,  it  was  not  "building  upon  another  man's  foundation;"  it  was 
bringing  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute  and  preaching  it  to  the  poor. 

So,  on  Sabbath,  May  19th,  1850,  being  in  the  city  on  a  visit  from 
Monterey,  I  picked  my  way  on  horseback  along  the  bridle  paths,  over 
the  steep  sand  hills,  till  I  found  "  Happy  Valley,"  and  the  carpenter's 
shop  in  which  I  was  to  preach,  and  tied  my  horse  to  a  small  oak  tree 
which  stood  near  the  door.  The  spot  where  that  tree  grew  was  in 
what  is  now  Second  Street,  half  way  between  Mission  and  Minna 
streets. 

The  front  end  of  the  shop,  which  stood  facing  the  Bay,  had  been 
cleared  of  its  tools  and  lumber  for  the  occasion  ;  boards  were  laid  from 
chest  to  chest  for  seats,  and  a  rude  substitute  for  a  pulpit  had  been 
extemporized  for  me. 

First,  we  commenced  a  Sabbath  School.  There  were  present  a  few 
children,  and  two  or  three  teachers. 

This  over,  and  appointments  having  been  made  for  its  continuance,  I 
preached  my  first  sermon  at  two  o'clock,  p.m.,  to  about  a  dozen  hearers. 

Such  was  the  beginning.  Some  may  be  here  now  who  were  present 
that  day ;  some  have  passed  from  this  world. 


The  church  was  organized  on  the  15th  day  of  September  following, 
consisting  of  four  members,  all  men.  Only  two  persons,  probably,  are 
here  to-day  who  were  present  then — Mr.  D.  N.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Wra. 
A.  Palmer.  And  so  we  commenced  in  good  earnest,  a  mere  handful, 
but  with  zeal  and  hope  in  abundance. 

Mr.  Howard  gave  the  church  lot,  consisting  of  three  building  lots, 
valued  at  five  hundred  dollars  apiece.  A  subscription  was  started  to 
obtain  money  for  a  building.  Nobody  knew  who  of  all  the  busy  people 
about  cared  for  churches,  and  who  did  not ;  so  the  subscription  took  its 
chances,  going  from  person  to  person,  and  from  door  to  door. 

The  gifts  were  in  easy  sums,  such  as  I  have  named,  coming  cheer- 
fully, and  even  gracefully  in  some  cases,  but  in  others,  pretty  harsh 
refusals  came  instead.  These  last  would  hurt  for  the  time,  but  the 
wound  was  soon  healed,  as  one  clambered  about  among  the  busy,  good 
humored  crowd  of  stranger  business  men. 

In  all  these  movements  a  few  men  were  specially  efficient.  One 
was  T.  J.  Nevins,  Esq.,  who  is  now  dead.  His  part  in  this  work  was 
particularly  spoken  of  in  my  farewell  sermon,  when  I  left  this  church 
in  1862.  He  spent  days  and  weeks  in  visiting  the  tents,  cabins,  and 
houses  throughout  the  neighborhood,  distributing  tracts,  inviting  child- 
ren to  the  Sunday  School,  assisting  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  in  every 
way  helping  on  the  church  enterprise.  His  name  should  be  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  early  history  of  this  congregation,  along  with 
those  of  one  or  two  others  who  belong  to  it  yet,  and  who  we  hope  will 
work  in  it  for  many  years. 

in  the  midst  of  this  part  of  the  undertaking  the  solicitor  fell  sick 
and  came  down  near  to  the  borders  of  death,  with  a  protracted  and 
exhausting  fever. 

Rising  therefrom,  after  three  or  four  months  in  mid-winter,  he  could 
find  but  a  remnant  of  his  congregation,  and  but  few  of  the  helpers  who 
bad  commenced  the  undertaking  with  him.  So  swift  were  the  changes 
of  the  people's  stay  that  he  went  abroad  to  find  himself  among  strangers. 

Then  was  the  time  that  helpers  were  precious,  and  their  names  will 
live  in  characters  of  light  and  love  among  the  choicest  treasures  of 
memory. 

The  work  was  resumed  from  the  beginning.  Just  enough  were 
found  willing  to  sustain  it  to  prevent  its  failing,  and  no  more.  The 
house  was  commenced.  What  joy  thrilled  our  hearts  to  see  the  first 
timbers  lifted  up.  And  by-and-by  the  whole  building,  "fitly  framed 
together,"  and  the  tower  above  it,  from  the  top  of  which  one  could  see 
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over  the  intervening  desert  space  of  sand  hills  to  the  city  beyond.  It 
made  our  hearts  glad ! 

In  due  time  it  was  finished.  A  few  gentlemen  contributed  the  bell, 
which  was  the  first  of  any  size  possessed  by  any  church  in  the  city,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  its  sound  has  been  familiar  to  all  the  dwellers  in 
this  neighborhood. 

Sabbath,  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1851,  was  the  day  of  dedication. 
With  deep  thankfulness  we  ascended  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  (the 
building  has  since  been  let  down  to  the  present  grade  of  the  street) 
and  we  came  in  here  to  make  our  offering  unto  the  Lord. 

Service  commenced  at  two  o'clock,  p.m.  A  long  procession  of 
friendly  citizens  wended  their  way  from  the  city,  along  the  line  of  First 
Street,  up  Minna  Street,  and  thence  hither  to  join  us  in  our  thanks- 
giving. 

It  seems  but  yesterday !  How  well  I  remember  the  familiar  faces 
of  those  who  were  present  enjoying  that  occasion  with  us. 

The  dedication  was  somewhat  noteworthy  at  the  time,  and  the  city 
papers  the  next  day  described  the  house  as  marking  an  era  in  the 
progress  of  public  buildings,  inasmuch  as  it  was  substantial  and  had 
plastered  walls.    It  was  a  transition  from  cloth  and  paper  lining. 

And  so  there  was  a  pulpit  established  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  beginning  of  a  church  gathered  around  it  for  the 
service  of  the  Gospel,  all  youthful  and  earnest  to  do  what  would  be 
worthy  of  our  opportunity  and  honorable  to  our  Master. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  incidents  of  that  time,  it  occurs  to  me  to 
state  what  happened  on  the  very  next  Sabbath  after  the  dedication. 
We  assembled  as  usual  at  11  a.m.  I  commenced  the  services,  and 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  when  tap,  tap, 
tap,  sounded  the  Monumental  fire  bell !  In  a  moment  the  congrega- 
tion arose,  passed  out  of  the  house,  and  rushed  every  man  to  his  store 
to  save  something,  if  possible.  I  myself  followed,  and  worked  all  day 
carrying  goods  to  places  of  safety. 

Those  were  not  encouraging  times  to  a  young  congregation  with  a 
new  church  on  which  there  were  some  thousands  of  dollars  debt  to 
pay!  * 


*  The  year  1851  was  rendered  memorable  beyond  all  others  by  fires.  The  night 
of  Hay  3d  will  never  be  forgotten.  Sunday  morning  following,  the  whole  busineas 
part  of  the  city  was  in  ashes !  My  journal,  written  at  the  time,  reads  as  follows  : 
"  What  a  Sabbath  is  this  !  Everybody  wearied  and  exhausted  by  the  labors  of  a  long 
and  terrible  night !   No  congregation  can  assemble  to-day.    How  many  are  downcast 
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As  we  looked  around  us  then  we  found  children  for  our  Sabbath 
School,  and  people  of  intelligence,  living  for  the  time  in  very  odd  places; 
others,  longer  here,  in  more  commodious  quarters ;  but  all  in  the 
buoyant  humor  of  the  time,  and,  in  most  instances,  ready  to  join  the 
new  congregation.  Besides,  now  that  we  had  a  house  of  worship,  new 
comers  were  inclined  to  join  us,  and  soon  we  had  full  assemblies,  a  large 
Sabbath  School,  and  an  intelligent  and  energetic  company  of  men  and 
women,  heartily  enlisted  in  the  work  of  the  church. 

Visitation  tliroughout  all  the  surrounding  neighborhood  was  system- 
atically carried  on  year  after  year.  Children  were  brought  into  our 
school,  strangers  into  the  congregation,  the  poor  and  the  sick,  when 
found,  were  helped.  Bibles  and  tracts  were  distributed,  and  so  (he 
work  went  on,  with  only  occasional  intermissions.  Though  the  numbers 
in  tlie  church  were  never  large,  it  was  a  working  body,  well  organized, 
harmonious,  and  anxious  to  fullill  in  the  congregation,  and  in  this 
field,  the  full  work  of  the  Gospel. 

One  service  besides  those  of  the  Sabbath  was  always  maintained, 
even  from  the  days  of  assembling  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  that  was 
the  Wednesday  evening  prayer-meeting.  It  has  sometimes  been 
attended  but  by  a  few,  but  it  has  never  been  neglected,  and  in  all  the 
history  of  the  church  God  has  put  upon  it  special  honor. 

Our  progress  was  all  that  could  have  been  expected  down  to  the 
period  of  general  financial  reverses  in  1854-5.*  Then  the  members 
of  the  congregation  had  to  bear  their  full  proportion  of  the  common 
disasters.  Severe  and  protracted  was  the  trial.  Commercial  losses 
and  changes  in  business  relations  sent  many  of  our  choicest  members 
away  from  the  city,  and  hindered  our  work  in  every  way.  It  tested 
courage,  it  tested  health,  it  tested  resolution.    For  the  city  went  down, 


nnd  distressed  at  seeing  tlieir  all  consumed  in  one  terrible  night !  Many  of  tlie  very 
best  friends  of  our  cluucli  are  among  tbe  heaviest  sufferers.  We  are  at  a  stand  still, 
and  know  not  what  the  oonscquences  of  ibis  may  be  upon  us."  But  this  was  not  the 
end  of  our  rcTersea.  Six  weeks  later,  on  the  -2d  of  June,  was  the  next  and  last  great 
fire.  It  broke  out,  as  above  related,  in  tiuie  of  morning  service  on  Sunday,  and  burned 
over  neiirly  ail  that  p.irt  of  the  city  left  standing  by  the  lire  of  May  -tth.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  period  of  gloom  that  we  entered  the  new  church,  under  an  indebtedness 
of  at  least  four  thousand  dollars,  bearing  tbe  usual  heavy  interest.  What  chance  we 
bad  of  success  in  such  an  undertaking,  amid  the  blackened  ruins  of  a  burnt  city,  I  can 
hardly  see,  even  now.  I  only  know  we  did  not  fail,  but  pressed  our  way  on,  and  came 
out  clear  iu  1853  !   Then  was  the  year  of  our  jubilee. 

*  The  disastrous  extent  of  these  reverses  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  tbe 
year  1855,  197  insolvent  suits  were  commeuced — debts  given  in,  $8,377,827  ;  assets, 
$1,519,175;  deficit,  $6,8.58,652  I 
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steadily  down,  under  depression  to  which  none  could  predict  the  ter- 
mination. At  (he  same  timecarae  on  the  confused  and  trying  times  of 
1856,  through  which  we  seem  to  have  been  borne  in  safety  only  by  a 
special  dispensation  of  Providence  in  our  favor.  * 

But  brighter  days  in  spiritual  things  dawned  upon  us  in  1857-8. 
The  fruit  of  years'  sowing  was  gathered  then.  The  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  how  easy  it  was,  and  with  what  joy  inexpressible  we  saw  our 
youth  coming  in  pleasant  groups,  from  time  to  time,  to  join  themselves 
to  the  people  of  God!  No  pleasure,  in  all  the  past,  was  like  that  of 
the  pastor  when,  day  by  day,  these  esteemed  and  thoughtful  young 
persons  came  to  his  study  for  counsel  and  advice  touching  the  new  life 
upon  which  they  were  entering.  And  so,  in  a  measure,  it  continued  to 
be  in  the  years  that  followed,  for  the  Sabbath  School  especially  was 
all  the  time  sending  its  re-enforcements  to  the  membership  of  the 
church. 

But  beyond  the  circle  of  its  home  duties,  this  church  has  borne  its 
part  in  extending  the  Gospel  and  its  kindred  influences  throughout 
the  State.  Down  to  within  a  recent  period,  it  was  in  constant  and 
actve  co-operation  with  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  other  churches,  opening  the  way  for  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  to  come  to  this  coast  to  carry  the  Living  Word  to  all  our 
new  towns.  By  this  means  the  State  has  been  supplied  with  a  large 
number  of  ministers  who  have  borne  a  prominent  and  useful  part  in 
the  service  of  the  Gospel.  Here  has  been  a  medium  of  intercourse 
and  correspondence  between  the  noble  and  benevolent  East  and  our 
new  and  opening  fields  in  this  State.  Here  there  has  been  a  point  of 
arrival  and  departure  for  the  goodly  company  of  helpers  in  our  common 
work.  Here  they  have  been  welcomed  to  the  field  with  a  hospitality 
which  was  at  least  spontaneous  and  hearty,  while  on  their  way  to  their 
several  stations.  But  this  church  has  always  reckoned  itself  part  and 
parcel  of  the  State,  destined  to  a  missionary  service  in  its  behalf,  and 
bound  to  work  for  its  welfare. 

When  we  entered  this  house  of  worship  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  look  abroad  upon  public  aflfairs,  several  vital  questions  were 


*  Ont  of  12,000  while  mule  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  9,000  enrolled  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.  The  Govemor  of  the  State  tried  to  call  out  the 
militia,  but  the  people  generally  sympathized  with  the  Committee,  and  neither  the 
militia  nor  the  Legislature  would  do  anytliiug.  The  Executive  Committee  exercised 
their  great  powers  with  moderation  and  wisdom.  After  the  Vigilance  Committee  wag 
disbanded,  the  Executive  Committee  lost  all  its  powers,  and  returned  to  the  position  of 
simple  citizens." — Hittel. 
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at  issue,  and  their  determination  was  pending  before  tlie  bar  of  public 
opinion.  Foremost  among  them  was  (hat  of  the  Sabbath.  Touching 
this  the  State  had  a  peculiar  history.  People  rushed  here  in  haste  on 
the  discovery  of  gold.  Sabbath  associations  and  observances  were  all 
broken  down  on  the  way.  Arriving,  they  found  nothing  whatever  to 
revive  them.  Not  a  church  edifice,  not  even  a  public  hall  as  a 
substitute,  or  a  court  room,  or  a  school  house.  For  the  first  year  or 
two  there  were  none  of  these.  People  arriving  were  in  haste  to  get  to 
the  mines,  and  they  were  as  apt  to  leave  on  Sunday  as  on  any  other 
day.  The  majority  cared  little  to  suspend  their  business,  and  what 
the  multitude  did  it  seemed  impossible  for  individuals  to  refuse  to  do. 
And  so,  as  a  general  thing,  business  went  on  on  Sundays  as  on  other 
days.  In  the  new  towns  in  the  mines  it  was  for  a  long  time  the 
general  business  day  of  the  week.  We  all  encountered  this  stubborn 
obstacle  at  first,  in  every  place,  and  little  of  good  could  be  done  until 
it  was  removed. 

It  began  to  yield  first  in  this  city  when  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  ceased  to  sail  their  steamers  on  that  day,  and  closed  their  office. 
From  that  time  Sunday  business  was  rapidly  abandoned,  until  it  was 
generally  laid  aside.  But  the  struggle  was  longer  in  other  places.  It 
was  kept  up  by  a  steady  pressure  in  favor  of  the  sacred  observance 
of  the  day.  It  was  done  by  preaching,  by  printing,  by  private  influence, 
and  by  constant  persuasion. 

A  continued  appeal  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  the  enactment 
of  some  legal  protection  of  the  day  from  noise  and  desecration.  In 
the  progress  of  this  last  efTort  some  strange  revelations  were  made. 
The  opposers  of  a  legal  recognition  of  the  Sabbath  were  not  all  Jews, 
or  foreigners,  or  infidels.  But  some  of  the  boldest  and  most  active 
among  them  were  Christians  and  native  born  citizens,  and  one  or  two, 
we  are  ashamed  to  be  obliged  to  record  it,  were  "ministers  !  The 
severest  and  most  complete  answer  that  was  given  to  their  pretended 
reasoning  was  from  the  pen  of  a  layman,  a  lawyer,  himself  not  pro- 
fessedly a  religious  man.  * 

At  a  very  early  period  some  efforts  were  made  to  bring  forward 
infidelity  and  gain  for  it  a  position  and  influence.  The  subject  was 
touched  in  the  city  press,  and  by-and-bye  a  weekly  paper  appeared — 
I  think  it  was  in  1851 — put  forth  avowedly  to  advocate  these  views. 


*  It  was  written  by  the  late  Hon.  Fletcher  M.  Haight,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court. 
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It  claimed  that,  inasmuch  as  we  were  a  youthful  people,  fortunately 
here  so  far  removed  from  the  bondage  of  ancient  usage  and  the  thraldom 
of  exploded  idea*,  and  being  now  at  work  at  the  loundations  of  a  new 
society,  it  was  the  noo;t  fortunate  opportunity  ever  enjoyed  to  start  boldly 
upon  the  principles  of  pure  reason  and  rule  out  the  old  superstitions ! 

These  ideas,  however,  met  with  less  favor  than  might  have  been 
anticipated,  and  the  paper  soon  ceased  to  appear.  But  the  pernicious 
leaven  of  its  principles  was  for  a  long  time  discoverable  in  the  city 
press,  nor  is  it  wholly  purged  out  to  this  day. 

Another  question,  less  definite,  but  hardly  less  important  than  either 
of  the  foregoing,  was  that  of  the  co-operation  of  Christians  in  enter- 
prises looking  to  the  common  good,  or  the  dividing  off  of  the  denomina- 
tions into  separate  and  rival  undertakings. 

There  were  some  who  strongly  advocated  separation.  They  had 
been  used  to  nothing  else.  They  were  fearful  of  the  effects  of  anything 
else,  and  they  were  very  slow  to  join  in  united  ttforls.  I  refer  to  such 
things  as  Sunday  School  unions,  a  religious  newspaper,  efiforls  in 
behalf  of  the  Sabbath,  institutions  of  education  and  benevolence. 

On  this  question  this  church  took  its  ground  from  the  first.  Deeming 
it  the  wisest  Christian  economy,  it  has  entered  heartily  into  every  com- 
mon Christian  enterprise,  glad  enough  of  the  opportunity  thus  to  secure 
augmented  strength  for  causes  vital  to  the  public  welfare,  and  yet 
Buch  as  could  not  be  sustained  by  separate  denominational  action. 

While  this  building  was  in  progress  and  all  our  energies  and  resources 
were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  carry  on  the  work,  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  came  up.  Some  poor,  friendless 
orphan  children  from  over  the  plains  were  found  in  the  city  by  a  kind- 
hearted  physician,  and  what  should  be  done  with  them?  The  question 
was  solved  by  the  kindness  of  a  few  ladies,  and  it  led  to  the  beginning 
of  an  asylum  for  the  relief  of  others  similarly  in  want.  The  several 
congregations  joined  in  the  work,  and  by-and-bye  the  State  came  to 
their  aid,  till  now  yonder  noble  asylum  is  the  pride,  not  of  the  city 
only,  but  of  the  State  also.  We  had  our  part  in  it  in  the  beginning. 
A  lady  member  of  this  church  was  its  first  Matron,  and,  until  its  present 
buildings  were  erected,  it  was  located  near  us,  and  it  was  consequently 
in  our  power  to  do  the  more  in  its  behalf.  It  is  a  noble  monument  to 
the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  a  co-operative  benevolence.  No  denom- 
inational effort  could  have  built  up  such  an  institution. 

Kindred  with  this  was  another  noble  charity,  which  had  its  origin 
more  particularly  in  this  congregation,  though  its  success  has  been 
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owing  no  more  to  ourselves  than  to  the  others  who  have  joined  in  it. 
I  refer  to  the  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society.  I  do  not  think  I 
transgress  the  limits  of  propriety  in  piving  the  name  of  the  excellent 
lady  who  originated  it.  As  many  of  you  will  recollect,  it  was  Mrs. 
General  Eaton.  Her  husband,  General  Eaton,  of  the  United  States 
Array,  then  on  duty  here,  was  a  most  respected  and  active  member  of 
this  church,  and  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  while  she 
might  remain,  to  accomplish  some  work  of  substantial  value  to  the 
country. 

After  much  reflection,  the  plan  and  organization  of  this  Society  was 
the  result.  She  drew  the  Constitution,  presented  it  at  meetings  of 
ladies  called  for  the  purpose,  and,  after  its  adoption,  devoted  her  time 
largely  to  putting  it  in  complete  operation.  Lady  helpers,  in  full 
sympathy  with  her  plans  and  objects,  were  found  in  the  other  congre- 
gations, and,  by  their  united  efforts,  it  has  been  ever  since  accom- 
plishing all  that  its  best  friends  could  have  hoped  from  it.  As  long  as 
the  city  lives  it  will  continue  to  bring  its  relief  and  comfort  to  women 
and  children  in  want  and  sickness.  * 

The  great  question  of  both  a  civil  and  religious  bearing  that  agitated 
the  State,  soon  after  the  dedication  of  this  church,  was  no  other  than 
that  of  the  introduction  of  slavery.  To  be  sure  that  question  had 
seemed  to  be  settled  by  our  State  Constitution  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  people  three  years  before,  and  on  which,  after  a  protracted 
struggle,  we  had  l)een  admitted  to  the  Union  ;  yet,  after  all,  it  was  not 
taken  to  be  finally  settled.  There  were  people  from  the  Southern 
States,  who  wanted  the  Constitution  changed  in  that  particular.  Or 
if  they  could  do  nothing  else,  they  were  determined  to  get  the  State 
divided  and  bring  in  slavery  to  the  southern  part.  This  agitation 
touched  a  vital  point. 

Could  we  not  know  whether  we  were  planting  our  institutions  in  a 
slave  State  or  in  a  free  State  ?    We  had  come  far  from  home,  its  attrac- 


•  While  tliese  pages  have  heen  passing  through  the  press,  one  of  tlie  earliest  and 
most  etficient  friends  of  this  Societv  has  passed  awiiy  from  earth.  The  reader  will 
hardly  need  to  he  told  that  I  refer  to  Mrs.  Fanny  Goddard.  For  years  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  gave  liberally  of  her  lime  and  means  lo  render 
the  in8titul,ion  permanent  and  eflioient.  Her  agency  was  particularly  vaUuihle  ia 
procuring  the  lot  on  which  the  Home  is  built.  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  Goddard  were  among  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Howard  Church,  and  continued  to  be  active  and  efficient  in  it 
until  they  were  called  to  leave  the  city  on  account  of  the  failure  of  health.  Both  have 
now  goue  to  their  rest ;  but  the  mfluence  of  their  lives  will  remaiu,  a  lasting  blessing 
to  the  world. 
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tions,  refinements,  and  privileges,  and  could  we  not  know  whether  or 
not  we  were  working  under  the  shadow  of  slavery?  What  was  the 
popular  will?  Who  could  tell?  Many  were  loud  in  the  assertion  that 
it  was  strongly  in  favor  of  changing  the  Constitution  and  making  a 
slave  State. 

Rumors  were  abroad  of  organizations  in  various  sections  having 
this  in  view.  The  influence  of  every  branch  of  government,  city,  State, 
and  national,  was  likely  to  be  thrown  in  favor  of  the  change.  It  was 
in  that  peculiarly  dark  period  when  it  was  proclaimed  through  the 
nation  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  men,  as  a  dictate  not  of  policy 
only,  but  of  religion,  that  the  Union  must  be  saved,  let  what  would  be 
lost. 

It  required  some  boldness  then  to  proclaim  one's  self  positively  in 
favor  of  a  free  State,  and  against  all  agitation  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  our  free  Constitution.  Our  State  officers  and  our  members  of 
Congress,  some  of  them  certainly,  and  all  of  them  probably,  were  in 
favor  of  the  change.  As  our  leading  and  most  influential  Senator  was 
about  leaving  here  one  autumn,  at  the  period  referred  to,  to  take  his 
seat  in  Congress,  I  heard  the  then  Governor  of  the  State  say  to  him : 

"  What  if  we  get  a  popular  majority  sufficient  on  this  side  to  carry 
this  measure,  will  it  not  be  blocked  in  Congress  by  the  North  ?" 

The  Senator  replied,  shaking  his  finger  at  him  significantly  : 

"If  you  will  show  a  popular  majority  for  it  here  on  the  ground,  I'll 
take  care  of  the  measure  in  Congress." 

And  so  they  parted,  one  to  attend  conventions  to  get  up  popular 
majorities  here,  and  the  other  to  take  care  of  the  plan  and  see  to  its 
success  in  Washington. 

Among  others,  we  lifted  up  our  voice  like  a  trumpet,  protesting 
against  this  scheme.  First  of  all  the  prints,  our  religious  paper,  The 
Pacific,  exposed  the  true  and  real  object  of  the  agitation,  and 
denounced  it  in  fitting  terms.  Able  correspondents  wrote  from  various 
points  in  the  interior,  giving  information  as  to  the  means  used  to  cause 
the  plot  to  succeed,  at  the  same  time  reechoing  the  sentiments  of  the 
paper. 

To  our  great  joy,  the  ablest  portion  of  the  press  in  the  State  took 
up  the  subject  in  earnest,  and  spoke  out  boldly  on  the  same  side.* 
As  it  proved,  the  exposure  came  too  soon  for  the  success  of  the 


*  The  Cret  article  upon  this  important  snbject  was  published  Feb.  6, 1852,  and  was 
followed  by  others  of  a  very  pointed  and  decided  character,  published  at  intervals  for 
some  months  afterward. 
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scheme.  The  thing  was  not  ripe  enough.  Its  supporters  were  not  yet 
organized.  And  so,  under  the  popular  expression  of  disapproval  in 
advance,  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Governor's  popular  majorities 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  Senator's  part  in  Congress  he  was  never 
called  to  enact.  But  this  was  owing  to  vigilance  and  sharp  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  freedom.  From  that  day  the  drift 
of  public  alfairs  has  been  in  the  right  direction. 

Trogress  has  been  made  sometimes  through  severe  conflicts.  It  has 
been  attended  with  violence  in  every  form,  even  to  bloodshed.  But 
it  is  over  now.  The  enemies  of  freedom  have  fled  ;  or,  if  any  remain, 
they  are  silent.  And  it  was  so,  that  when  the  sharp  cry  went  through 
the  nation,  "Who  will  stand  by  the  old  flag?"  Calilomia  answered 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  in  decisive  tones,  "  I  will  stand  by  the 
flag  !"  And  so  we  hand  the  State  over  to  the  ages  to  come  free  and 
loyal !  * 

When  our  little  congregation  was  assembling  in  the  building  that 
had  been  a  shop,  the  room  was  used  during  the  week  for  a  school, 
containing  a  few  children,  for  whom  we  procured  a  teacher.  It  was 
opened  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  .July,  1850,  and  the  name  of  the  teacher 
was  Samuel  Newton.  There  were  not  m:iny  children  in  the  city  then. 
A  few  other  schools  existed,  having  originated  in  a  similar  way. 

In  1851  it  seemed  best  to  try  and  get  a  system  of  free  common 
schools  adopted  by  the  city,  to  be  supported  from  the  city  treasury. 
The  measure  was  carried  without  great  opposition,  though  it  was 
disapproved  by  some  whose  prejudices  were  in  favor  of  religious  and 
sectarian  schools  alone. 

Well  was  it  that  the  measure  was  adopted  when  it  was,  before 
organized  opposition  was  arrayed  against  it.  By  this  means  it  got  a 
foothold,  and  had  so  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people 
that  when,  three  or  four  years  after,  a  determined  and  well  planned 
onset  was  made  against  the  schools,  enlisting  both  political  and  secta- 
rian zeal,  it  failed  to  overthrow  them. 

That  matter  also  is  decided,  and  we  point  to  our  noble  and  munificent 


*  In  May  of  1861,  the  National  Flag  was  flung  to  the  breeze  from  the  towers  of  many 
of  the  chni-chea of  this  city.  It  was  a  time  of  reverses  to  our  national  arms.  East  and 
West  Chrisliiin  people  were  eomius  forward  to  meet  the  crisis.  So  far  as  we  could, 
we  soujiht  to  be  among  them.  In  that  day  of  gloom  we  assembled  as  a  congregation, 
and  ran  the  Flag  aloft  above  our  church  tower.  In  so  <loing,  we  made  our  appeal  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  sincerity  of  our  motives,  and  we  pledged  ouiselves  to  each  other, 
and  to  God,  to  do  what  we  could  to  defend  it  there. 
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system  of  education  as  the  most  precious  inheritance  of  the  future 
generations  of  the  youth  of  the  city.  For  it  they  will  ever  be  indebted 
to  the  fruitful  spirit  of  coiiperative  Christianity,  in  which  many  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  city  chose  to  work  for  those  objects  which 
they  believed  constituted  the  common  welfare. 

A  similar  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  cause  of  temperance. 
The  whole  influence  of  this  church  has  been  given  to  those  efiForts 
that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  check  the  power  of  intemper- 
ance, and  save  the  community  from  its  desolating  curse. 

A  total  abstinence  pledge  used  to  be  taken  by  the  children  in  the 
Sabbath  School  to  secure  them,  if  possible,  against  the  temptation. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  early  work  of  this  church,  for  the 
general  public,  was  what  it  did  toward  originating  and  establishing 
the  religious  newspaper,  TiiE  Pacific.  It  was  commenced  in  August, 
1851.  *  There  was  then  no  religious  paper  published  on  the  coast. 
Printing  was  very  costly.  Fires  had  laid  the  city  in  ashes  again  and 
again,  till  at  this  time  it  was  a  scene  of  blackened  ruins ! 

And  yet  the  plans  had  been  laid — everything  was  ready  for  the 
issue  of  the  first  number.  The  thing  was  a  venture.  It  had  little 
prospect  of  surviving  long.  A  paper  of  any  other  kind  that  could  be 
mentioned  would  have  started  with  more  apparent  prospect  of  success. 
And  yet,  we  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  failure !  We  thought, 
in  our  ardor,  that  we  could  do  anything  we  undertook.  But  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  was  a  large  sura  of  money  to  collect  for  such 
a  purpose,  from  subscriptions,  etc.,  from  all  over  the  State.  Appalling 
arrearages  used  to  confront  us  at  every  year's  end ;  but  I  will  say  it 
here,  with  no  small  pride,  this  church  never  failed  to  make  up  promptly 
its  full  share  of  deficiencies. 

Thanks  to  you  and  others  of  like  spirit.  The  Pacific  yet  holds  on 
its  way.    Its  .sixteen  years'  work  has  told  effectively  in  favor  of  the 


•  It  was  edited  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Douglas,  with  the  cooperation  of  Rev,  J.  A.  Benton, 
Rev.  S.  11.  Willey.and  Kev.  T.  D.  Hunt.  Tlie  secular  press  almost  uimiiiuiously  cheered 
the  undertakiiij^  witb  approving  wordn.  The  Eccning  Picayune  "  hailed  with  sincere 
pleasure  its  advent."  The  Star  "  wished  it  every  success."  The  Alia  compliiuented  its 
"  editorial  ability"  audits  "  typographical  appearance,"  and  "  wished  it  succe.is."  The 
Sonora  JJcrald  applauded  its  toue  with  unexpected  and  cheering  cordiality,  while  the 
San  Francisco  Herald  alone,  a  paper  under  Roman  Catholic  and  pro-.ilavery  intiuenceB 
of  the  darkest  shade,  gave  it  a  half  column  of  cold  welcome  and  sharp  criticism.  Some 
sixteen  yearshave  passed  away,  and  Thk  Pacific  lives,  while  the  sour-spiriled  Herald, 
is  long  since  dead.  Aud  what  is  more,  the  noble  prmciples  of  truth  and  freedom  for 
which  The  Pacific  has  contended,  aud  which  the  Herald  opposed,  are  luarcbing 
grandly  on  to  victory  ! 
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welfare  of  the  State.  If  any  doubt  whether  it  has  had  force,  let  them 
ask  those  who  have  encountered  it.  If  any  would  know  whether  it 
has  had  influence,  let  them  see  what  things  it  has  supported,  and  look 
around  and  see  what  things  have  succeeded.  Then  the  true  measure 
of  its  influence  will  appear. 

When,  in  1853,  it  was  proposed  to  move  toward  the  establishment  of 
the  College  of  California,  as  much  was  done  here  as  anywhere.  You 
took  your  share  in  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  the  first  house  that  was 
hired  for  the  opening  of  the  Preparatory  School  in  Oakland. 

You  were  behind  no  others  in  contributing  to  the  first  purchase  of 
land  and  the  erecting  of  the  house  on  it  for  the  institution.  Nor  has 
any  subscription  been  attempted  in  this  community,  up  fo  this  fime> 
in  aid  of  this  institution,  to  which  you  have  not  contributed  your  full 
share.  All  these  things  enter  info  the  record  of  the  work  of  this  church 
in  the  years  that  have  gone.  This  work  has  left  few  visible  monu- 
ments, but  its  influence  can  be  traced  far  and  wide,  and  will  perpetuate 
itself  in  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  State  in  all  time  to  come. 

Such  are  some  of  the  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  church  and 
congregation  during  the  seventeen  years  since  it  was  commenced. 
Such  are  some  of  the  principles  for  which  it  has  contended,  and  such 
the  common  undertakings  in  which  it  has  cooperated  with  others. 

But  these  times  have  gone  by.  The  earnest  struggles  in  which 
they  engaged  us  are  over. 

On  the  whole,  the  principles  which  we  believe  to  be  founded  in 
truth  have  been  wonderfully  successful. 

What  advances  have  been  made  in  these  seventeen  years !  The 
tendency  of  Christians  is,  more  and  more,  to  join  together  in  things  in 
which  they  agree,  and  to  respect  each  other,  at  least,  in  those  in  which 
they  differ. 

There  is  understood  to  be  such  a  thing  as  the  common  welfare,  in 
which  all  are  equally  concerned,  and  to  which  all  may  heartily  con- 
tribute. For  this  reason  we  see,  even  now,  institutions  of  religion, 
benevolence,  and  learning  rising  into  strength  and  maturity,  that  could 
not  have  been  built  in  generations  if  we  had  parted  off  altogether  in 
the  exclusiveness  of  sectarian  effort. 

When  you  take  the  broader  survey  of  our  whole  country,  and  the 
world,  how  amazing  the  contrast  between  the  time  of  your  entering 
this  church,  where  we  now  are,  and  the  one  where  we  propose  to 
assemble  this  evening  1  Is  it  in  the  same  city — in  the  same  genera- 
tion— the  same  country  ? 
3 
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Where  are  the  desert  spaces  of  sand  hills  and  tangled  thickets,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  that  then  surrounded  us?  Behold  the 
closely  built  streets  of  a  thickly  inhabited  town,  instead,  stretching 
away  in  all  directions !  Streets  traversed  by  cars,  conveying  through 
their  underlying  pipes  the  gas  for  light  and  the  water  from  the 
mountains. 

Then,  in  the  years  I  have  been  speaking  of,  the  arrival  of  our 
monthly  steamer  with  mails  from  home,  was  the  great  event  of  the 
time  ;  while  overland,  all  summer,  the  slow  emigrant  trains  were 
creeping  towards  this  land  of  promise. 

Now  the  steamers  come  to  us  every  week,  and  the  swift  stages, 
whirling  across  the  plains,  bring  to  us  our  daily  Eastern  mail. 

Besides,  through  the  telegraph,  we  speak  across  the  continent  in  a 
few  moments,  and  recently  we  do  the  same  to  all  the  great  centers  of 
trade  and  learning  in  Europe.  And  how  soon  are  we  to  become  the 
distributing  point  of  commerce  and  intelligence  between  the  continents, 
receiving  our  steamships  from  the  ancient  East,  and  our  trains  of  cars 
from  the  Atlantic  shore?  How  long,  indeed,  before  our  dispatches 
will  come  by  telegraph  from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world? 

Is  this  the  same  city,  the  same  country,  the  same  lifetime,  in  which, 
coming  from  afar  as  to  a  foreign  shore,  we  reared  this  our  house  of 
worship  fifteen  years  ago  ? 

Are  we,  in  time,  only  half  a  generation  removed  from  the  issues 
and  living  questions  that  confronted  us  then?  Is  it  true,  as  they  tell 
us,  that  every  yoke  is  broken  and  the  oppressed  go  free  ?  Has  the 
silver  trumpet  sounded,  proclaiming  liberty  throughout  the  land  ?  Is 
manhood  about  to  be  crowned  with  the  honor  put  upon  it  by  the 
Creator  ?  Is  righteousness  to  be  the  stability  of  our  times,  instead  of 
the  drill  and  tactics  of  political  parties  ?  Is  light  spreading,  thought 
awakening,  superstition  falling,  despotism  breaking  to  pieces,  and  the 
whole  world  opening  itself  in  every  part,  to  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  ? 
Are  these  things  realities,  or  do  we  dream  ? 

Verily,  we  hardly  dare  to  believe  what  we  see  and  know  to  be  true  ! 

It  is  so  grand  a  thing  to  live  in  such  a  time — such  a  transition  time 
from  battle  to  victory,  from  hope  to  fruition! 

But  in  this  we  speak  only  comparatively.  All  this  is  but  the  prepar- 
ation for  advances  in  light  and  knowledge  and  the  service  of  God  that 
lie  beyond. 

This  church  and  congregation,  now  so  much  more  able  than  when 
entering  this  house,  and  with  increased  facilities  of  growth  and  influence 
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comes  to-day  into  a  field  proportionately  expanded.  It  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  no  less  diligence  than  did  that  of  fifteen  years  ago,  in  its 
beginnings.  However  much  you  are  advanced,  as  you  enter  your  new 
house  of  worship,  it  is  only  for  a  wider  work.    This  is  not  your  rest ! 

There  is  not  a  poorer  sight  on  earth  than  that  of  a  church  making 
itself  comfortable  in  its  house  of  worship,  and  sitting  down  there  as 
if  its  objects  were  attained.  There  could  be  no  greater  misuse  of  the 
gifts  of  God. 

Go,  traverse  the  streets  of  New  York,  for  example.  You  will  pass 
some  churches,  costly  and  elegant,  perhaps,  in  their  structure,  into 
which  you  might  see  a  congregation  of  well  appearing  people  go  on 
Sundays,  and  when  the  appointed  service  is  over  they  go  away,  and 
that  is  all.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  an  organized  body  of  disciples, 
having  it  for  their  object  to  "  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

Again,  you  will  see  other  churches,  the  names  of  which  are  known, 
and  honored,  and  loved  by  the  poor  every  where,  and  by  those  who  are 
striving  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth.  They 
are  societies  of  earnest  men  and  women,  covenanted  together  to  do 
something,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  something.  They  are  luminous  bodies, 
precious  in  this  dark  world,  sending  their  life-giving  rays  afar  in  all 
directions.  Such  churches  are  moving  the  world  on  toward  millennial 
blessedness. 

And  so  we  must  bid  these  walls  farewell.  To  us  they  are  not  mere 
walls.  They  are  associated  with  the  sacred  and  tender  recollections  of 
half  a  lifetime  !  They  bring  around  us  the  memories  of  other  years. 
They  remind  us  of  thouglits  and  feelings,  joys  and  sorrows,  known 
only  to  our  own  souls  and  God.  Multitudes  remember  them  who 
are  no  longer  with  us.  Great  numbers  have  from  time  to  time 
worshipped  here  whose  recollections  of  California  life,  wherever  they 
may  be,  are  pleasantly  associated  with  this  spot.  Here  we  have  met 
the  Gospel,  as  it  were  face  to  face.  It  has  stirred  our  souls  to  their 
depths.  The  place  is  hallowed  by  the  consideration  of  these  momen- 
tous themes. 

It  reminds  us  of  the  various  vicissitudes  of  past  years,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  have  come  up  to  these  courts.  It  reminds  us  of  many  who 
used  to  come  with  us,  scattered  now  over  the  world,  far  and  near. 
Some  have  passed  forever  from  its  scenes.  The  place  brings  back 
their  names.  The  lamented  Captain  Knight,  of  more  than  national 
fame,  cut  down  in  the  very  fullness  of  his  manly  strength ;  and  younger 
men,  like  Pope  and  Foster,  and  the  dear  little  children,  the  treasures 
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of  our  homes  and  hearts,  we  Qommitted  them  here  to  Him  who  died 
and  rose  again,  trying  to  say  from  the  heart,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine^ 
be  done." 

It  will  take  years — not  a  few — with  all  their  earnest  life  and  varied 
experience,  before  the  new  house  will  be  enriched  with  thoughts  and 
memories  such  as  these. 

But  enough  of  the  past.  It  seemed  fitting  thus  to  linger  over  its 
memories  awhile  to-day.  We  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  profound  gratitude 
for  unnumbered  and  undeserved  mercies.  But  now  our  faces  are 
towards  the  future.  Our  duties  are  there.  We  go  up  to  their  dis- 
charge. 

"  They  go  from  strength  to  strength."  So  it  is  with  you  to-day. 
Go  forth  in  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  one  work,  the  salvation  of 
the  world  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Pass  joyfully  to  the  new  house  of  worship,  and  may  God  hallow  it 
by  the  outpouring  of  his  spirit,  as  remarkably  as  he  did  the  tabernacle 
and  the  temple  of  old,  by  the  manifestation  of  his  visible  glory. 

Go  up  to  the  new  sanctuary.  Inscribe  on  it,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 
Inscribe  on  it,  "  For  the  salvation  of  men."  And  there  let  it  appear 
that  there  is  a  living,  organized,  devoted  Christian  discipleship,  coming, 
like  the  Master,  "  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 

Go  up  to  the  new  sanctuary,  looking  forward,  a  little  way,  to  that 
House,  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens.  Thither  tend  the 
steps  of  all  the  people  of  God.  All  our  tarrying  places  here  are  but 
temporary.  We  abide  in  them  awhile,  as  we  have  been  sojourning 
here.  Now  you  leave  the  place  behind.  Now  you  are  away.  So 
you  are  at  home  in  these  bodily  temples  to-day.  In  a  little  while  you 
will  leave  them.  Our  course  is  onward !  Is  it  improbable  that  your 
next  remove,  as  regards  your  place  of  worship,  will  be  to  that  upper 
temple,  and  to  that  blessedness,  towards  which  all  these  means  of  salva- 
tion tend  to  bring  us  ! 

"  One  army  of  the  living  God, 
To  his  commands  wc  bow ; 
Part  of  the  host  have  crossed  the  flood, 
And  part  arc  crossing  now." 
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Tlie  Sermons  recently  printed  by  viy  people,  zcerc  xvritten  and 

delivered,  not  as  a  series,  nor  zcit/i  any  reference  to  one  another.  ^ 

Nor  for  some  time  had  I  any  intimation  that  the  pnhlication  ^ 

more  than  one  or  two  of  them  H'as  contemplated.     This  ace 

■'  '  aunts 

for  a  repetition  of  one  or  tzuo  thoughts,  zvhieh  were  a  '/jff^t'ed  to 

remain,  as  their  erasure  would  have  necessitat considerable 

'-—<truction;    whereas  the  sermons_  t.',>,.  ^^/^.^^  ^^^^ 

were  delivered.  ^  „ 

E.  F. 
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SALVATION. 


Acts  xvi.  JO. — What  must  I  do  to  be  saved? 

What  is  it  to  be  saved?  That  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
danger  to  which  we  are  exposed.  To  one  threatened  with 
starvation,  salvation,  that  is,  the  change  of  circumstances  most 
needed,  would  be  different  from  that  necessary  to  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  who  was  floating  in  mid-ocean  on  a  single  spar.  A 
person  suffering  from  acute  bodily  ailments  should  not  be  treated 
as  we  should  treat  one  who. had  a  strong  predisposition  to  mental 
derangement.  Salvation  is  needed  at  the  point  in  our  constitu- 
tion, habits  or  tendencies  where  we  are  weak  and  consequently  in 
danger.  ' 

God  punishes  us  in  the  department  of  our  nature  in  which  we 
are  disobedient.  For  example:  Physical  penalties  are  never 
inflicted  for  the  transgression  of  moral  law;  that  is,  for  counter- 
feiting, falsehood,  theft  or  murder,  the  guilty  party  is  not  smitten 
with  blindness,  rheumatism  or  indigestion.  Though  the  physical 
and  moral  natures  are  united  in  one  personality,  and  have  inter- 
ests somewhat  in  common,  yet  each  has  laws  and  necessities  of 
its  own.  He  who  is  universally  beloved  for  his  purity  and  ex- 
cellence, goes  to  the  grave  like  any  other  man  if  he  disregards 
the  laws  of  his  physical  organization. 

The  ship  laden  with  Bible»'a«d  missionaries  for  heathen  lands 
is  not  saved  from  destruction  because  of  the  high  intent  of  her 
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trip,  but  she  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  Hke  any  other,  if 
she  disregards  the  principles  of  navigation.  ^And  in  a  gale,  were 
I  a  passenger  on  an  ocean  steamer,  I  would  rather  have  a  keen- 
eyed,  alert  and  thoroughly  capable,  though  a  rough  and  profane 
captain,  than  the  most  pious  man  in  the  world  who  did  not  un- 
derstand navigation;  as  with  the  former  my  salvation  from  a 
■watery  grave  would  be  more  assured. 

These  are  very  commonplace  truths,  but  if  they  are  properly 
considered  they  will  greatly  assist  us  in  correcting  some  of  our 
mistaken  notions.  They  indicate  infallibly  that  even  in  our 
extremities  we  can  expect  relief  from  God,  with  all  His  compas- 
sion, only  in  given  ways;  and  that  it  must  come  according  to  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  that  department  of  our  being  in  which  it 
is  most  needed.  If  a  man  were  writhing  in  bodily  pain,  the  ten 
commandments,  invaluable  for  another  purpose,  would  not  be 
adapted  to  his  condition.  As  a  means  of  salvation  from  ignorance 
and  all  of  its  dangerous  consequences,  a  gymnasium,  a  well-spread 
table,  a  good  coat,  a  pocket  full  of  money  or  the  best  medicine, 
very  necessary  in  its  way,  would  not  touch  the  case.  A  good 
school  would  be  required. 

And  in  like  manner,  improvement  in  the  religious  nature  is  to 
be  expected  only  in  a  given  way.  God  has  a  method  here,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  department  of  his  works,  and  a  method 
from  which  it  would  be  no  kindness  to  us  to  deviate;  as  the  very 
ground  of  our  dependence  upon  God  is  in  the  uniformity  of  his 
methods.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  soul  that  we  may  clearly  see  what  is  God's  method  of  saving 
it. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  and  that  in. 
the  disembodied  state  it  is  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  matter. 
And  yet,  the  prevailing  ideas  concerning  it  are  essentially  ma- 
terial and  local.  The  beautiful  and  striking  imagery  of  the  Bible 
is  literally  construed,  and  people  are  looking  forward  to  heaven 
as  a  place,  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall  through  which  they  will 
pass  by  a  guarded  gateway;  and  they  really  suppose  that  once 
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within,  escape  or  sin  will  be  forever  impossible.  There  their 
salvation  will  be  complete.  *It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  such,  that  no  prohibitory  law  can  be  enacted,  no  place  so 
fitted  up  and  so  pervaded  by  holy  influences  as  to  prevent  a  self- 
acting  will  from  violating  at  pleasure,  the  principles  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  economy,  the  principles  of  its  own  moral  and  spirit- 
ual nature.'  One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  remain  to  be 
solved  by  legislation,  and  that  will  severely  tax  the  ablest  states- 
men of  the  world,  is  to  what  extent  laws  intended  to  prohibit 
the  exercise  of  vicious  passions  and  propensities,  can  be  bene- 
ficially or  even  safely  executed,  if  they  are  in  advance  of  the 
general  sentiment  of  those  who  are  to  be  governed  by  them.  A 
determined  man  who  abhors  a  law,  finds  ways  enough  in  which 
to  evade  it. 

Is  he  saved  in  the  sublime  and  spiritual  sense  of  the  term, 
whose  evil  disposition  remains,  but  who,  by  confinement  within 
stone  walls  or  by  laws  which  the  fear  of  penalty  alone  deters  him 
from  transgressing,  is  prevented  from  doing  himself  or  others 
harm;  or  does  he  deserve  the  slightest  credit  for  not  yielding  to 
his  appetites  and  passions?  Is  there  a  place  on  earth  so  pure 
that  an  evil  disposition  could  not  there  be  evil  still,  or  one  so  vile 
as  necessarily  to  demoralize  a  soul  intrinsically  noble Associa- 
tions exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  consenting  iiiind;  and 
yet  according  to  the  current  belief,  the  serpent  did  his  deadliest 
work  amid  the  transcendent  beauty,  purity  and  glory  of  Kdcn; 
yea,  the  mightiest  angel  in  heaven,  by  his  own  choice  and  act,' 
and  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  was  transformed  into  the 
prince  of  darkness!  This,  I  repeat,  is  the  popular  faith.  It  is 
not  ours,  but  it  is  the  current  faith,  and  according  to  it,  what 
security  does  Siny  place  give,  though  it  were  heaven  itself,  against 
the  exercise  of  the  basest  passion?  J 

But  second;  with  this  view  of  a  local,  a  material  heaven,  what 
becomes  of  our  admission  that  the  soul  is  immaterial?  Walls,  no 
matter  how  wide  or  high,  do  not  confine  spirits.  They  know 
nothing  of  matter  or  space,  and  yet  for  the  pure  we  have  heard 
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much  and  are  hearing  continually  of  a  local  heaven,  with  jasper 
walls,  and  pearly  gates,  and  gold-paved  streets  and  a  great  white 
throne,  and  beautiful  scenery;  and  for  the  vile,  of  a  lake  of  fire 
whose  waves  forever  lash  its  adamantine  enclosure,  and  whose 
lurid  glare  reaches  even  the  parapets  of  heaven.  (  We  forget  that 
no  place  can  hold  a  disembodied  spirit,  and  that  its  happiness  or 
misery  flows  necessarily  from  its  quality,  and  not  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  surroundings.  /  This  is  the  law  of  spiritual  being 
variously  illustrated  even  here.  There  is  many  an  exalted  and 
heavenward-tending  nature  in  the  midst  of  the  most  unpropitious 
surroundings;  and  many  a  vile  wretch  who  has  every  material 
beauty,  comfort  and  luxury  for  which  one  could  reasonably  wish. 
Thrust  a  pure  and  noble  soul  into  a  lake  of  fire,  and  would  it 
prove  a  hell?  Not  one  of  the  conditions  of  spiritual  suffering 
would  be  present.  There  would  be  no  painful  remembrance  of 
talents  misspent,  no  deep  scars  as  evidence  of  its  guilt,  no  remorse 
in  consequence  of  intentional  injustice  to  others,  but  only  a  sweet 
and  holy  consciousness  of  rectitude,  the  very  element  of  heavenly 
peace.  Such  a  spirit  is  self  possessed  and  happy,  place  it  where 
you  will.  Then  thrust  into  the  very  presence  of  God,  the  man 
who  has  been  unkind  and  unjust,  perfidious  and  overreaching — a 
grasping  deceiver — a  selfish,  heartless,  vicious  man,  and  however 
desirable  the  location  might  be  in  itself,  would  it  be  heaven  to 
him?  Would  it  not,  must  it  not,  be  the  very  concentration  of  all 
that  constitutes  hell?  How  could  such  a  soul  bear  the  presence 
of  God,  the  companionship  of  angels  and  an  atmosphere  of  rev- 
erence, purity  and  love?  It  would  be  a  constant  and  an  intolerable 
reflection  upon  its  character.  If  you  would  see  how  keenly  a  man 
may  be  made  to  sufi'er,  even  by  beauty,  purity  and  loveliness, 
thrust  into  a  magnificently  furnished  drawing-room,  with  culti- 
vated and  richly  attired  ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  ignorant  and 
degraded  man  with  his  vulgar  manners  and  filthy  and  tattered 
garments.  Could  you  make  him  more  miserable?  Would  he  not 
incomparably  prefer  surroundings  and  associations  more  accordant 
with  his  condition?     It  is  therefore  evident  that  there  can  be 
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no  heaven  but  for  the  heavenly  minded.  No  soul  can  be  saved 
or  lost  by  being  confined  in  any  //«<r^',  even  if  it  were  possible, 
but  by  the  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  and  conditions  which  it 
elects  for  itself.  Paul  and  Silas  were  not  at  all  disturbed  by  their 
imprisonment  with  vagabonds  and  criminals.  They  sang  for  joy 
while  their  feet  were  fast  in  the  stocks.  Their  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  within,  as  every  man's  must  be  according  to  the  positive 
declaration  of  Christ. 

To  a  spirit,  places  are  therefore  less  important  than  its  own 
character.  Indeed,  the  soul  tinges  its  surroundings  with  its  own 
qualities.  A  pure,  fright,  genial  spirit,  makes  a  pure,  bright, 
genial  home;  while  one  impure  and  malevolent  person  may  con- 
vert the  most  beautiful  into  a  pandemonium.  And  it  is  according 
to  these  principles,  which  are  daily  illustrated  before  our  eyes, 
and  which  are  the  essential  laws  of  spiritual  life,  that  we  may 
premise  that  heaven  or  hell  must  originate  in,  and  emanate  from, 
the  soul.  inward  fitness  and  affinity  the  vicious  character 

prefers  vicious  associations;  prefers  them;  they  are  his  heaven; 
and  the  converse  is  equally  true.j  Therefore,  the  salvation  or 
destruction  of  a  soul  does  not  come  from  the  places  to  which  its 
qualities  pre-adapt  it,  but  from  the  qualities  themselves — does 
not  come  from  without,  but  is  developed  from  within.  And, 
therefore,  to  represent  a  sinner  as  like  a  shipwrecked  sailor  who 
is  to  be  snatched  from  a  sinking  vessel,  or  a  man  in  a  building  on 
fire,  who  can  be  rescued  only  by  great  daring,  or  by  any  one  of 
the  stereotyped  figures  intended  to  show  that  salvation  is  simply 
a  change  in  one's  relations  to  things  external,  instead  of  being  a 
change  in  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  internal,  propelling  power, 
is  utterly  to  misjudge  the  whole  subject,  and  therefore  to  mislead 
those  whom  we  would  assist.  Here,  as  we  know,  we  are  saved 
or  lost  by  the  character  of  our  internal  life.  This  man  is  saved, 
not  by  impassable  walls  or  surroundings  intrinsically  pure,  but 
by  the  strength  and  qualities  of  his  inner  life.  That  man  who 
lives  by  his  side,  and  moves  in  the  same  external  sphere,  can 
trust  himself  or  be  trusted  nowhere,  but  is  lost  already — that  is, 
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befogged,  bewildered,  led  astray  by  his  own  weaknesses  and 
propensities. 

In  Los  Angeles  there  are  men  who  do  not  know  where  its  vile 
dens  are;  who  hardly  know  what  you  mean  when  you  speak  of 
temptation;  men  whb  here  and  now  are  completely  saved,  not 
because  there  are  not  scores  of  chances  to  go  straight  to  destruc- 
tion, but  because  all  their  inner  promptings  are  in  the  opposite 
direction;  and  there  are  other  men  who,  with  greed  and  gloating, 
scent  every  moral  cess-pool,  as  the  vulture  scents  the  putrid  carcass. 
These  can  go  nowhere  without  stumbling  and  falling.  From 
year  to  year,  and  in  perfect  safety,  one  go^  from  end  to  end  of 
our  town,  knowing  nothing  of  its  dangers;  the  other  cannot  pass 
a  block  without  losing  his  self-poise  and  polluting  his  soul,  and 
possibly  these  two  men  live  under  the  same  roof  and  eat  at  the 
same  table. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  common  idea  that  eternal  and  un- 
speakable happiness  or  misery  depends  upon  the  place  to  which 
at  death  we  may  be  sent?  Amidst  temptation  and  sin,  what 
constituted  the  absolute  moral  security  of  Christ? 

"But,"  says  one,  "I  trust  in  God's  mercy."  Who  does  not? 
But  there  are  some  who,  with  unwavering  confidence,  with  even  a 
siiblimer  assurance,  trust  in  his  justice.  Still  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  is  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  "In  what  man- 
ner may  wc  trust  in  God's  mercy?"  Shall  we  trust  in  accordance 
with,  and  through,  the  laws  of  our  being  and  of  the  universe,  or 
in  defiance  of  them?  How  ought  the  farmer  to  trust  in  God's 
mercy?  Folding  his  hands  when  he  should  be  at  work,  or  tilling 
his  soil  unwisely  rather  than  scientifically,  shall  he  trust  in  God? 
The  mercy  of  God  comes  to  the  farmer  through  the  strength  of 
his  team,  the  size  and  form  of  his  plow,  the  depth  of  his  furrow, 
the  fertility  of  his  soil,  the  quality  of  his  seed,  and  the  thoroughness 
of  his  cultivation,  and  it  can  come  in  no  other  way.  How  could 
a  farmer  be  helped  so  directly  or  so  effectually  as  by  giving  him 
truer  ideas  in  regard  to  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  awakening 
in  him  a  more  enterprising  spirit?    What  can  save  a  farmer  from 
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all  the  consequences  of  bad  farming?  Good  farming  and  nothing 
else. 

And  yet  thousands  hope  for  the  mercy  of  God  in  defiance  of 
all  method  and  reason.  Character,  rich,  full  and  strong,  wrought 
out  and  earned  and  owned,  the  one  great  end  of  our  being,  is  even' 
disparaged;  and  the  attempt  to  form  it  is  thought  to  be  evidence 
of  unreligiousness,  because  God  is  merciful.  The  miser  crams  his 
business  with  white  lies,  gloats  over  his  ill-gotten  gains,  believes 
that  all  our  works  of  righteousness  are  as  filthy  rags,  and  hopes  for 
salvation  because  God  is  merciful,  Christ  was  crucified,  and,  as  he 
says,  he  himself  has  been  forgiven. 

Forgiveness  is  substituted  for  righteousness.  The  pulpit  rings 
with  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  as  though  that  were  the  one 
object  at  which  to  aim,  and  could  change  the  moral  character. 
Forgiveness  is  important  in  that  it  gives  another  chance;  but  it 
does  not  and  cannot  change  the  personal  quality.  It  is  not  a 
special  recommendation. 

In  any  capacity  would  you  employ  a  person,  if  you  could  avoid 
It,  whose  chief  dependence  for  getting  on  in  life,  for  standing  with 
his  fellow  man,  was  "forgiveness; "  who  should  say  in  so  many 
words  that  we  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  by  our  record,  that 
we  daily  need  to  have  that  cancelled;  that  we  must  come  to  Christ 
and  be  forgiven?  That  idea  takes  the  oxygen  out  of  our  moral 
atmosphere,  the  spinal  column  out  of  the  individual  character  and 
the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  out  of  life.  The  religious 
instruction  of  the  day  is  largely  responsible  for  our  low  standard 
of  morality,  j 

Is  the  great  bank  defaulter  recently  pardoned  by  President 
Cleveland  less  guilty  at  this  moment  than  he  was  immediately 
after  his  enormous  theft?  Were  you  at  the  head  of  a  great  bank- 
ing house,  would  you  make  him  your  cashier,  notwithstanding  he 
had  been  pardoned?  What  would  be  thought  of  him— his  obtuse- 
ness,  his  bra/.en-facedness,  his  insensibility  to  the  fitness  of  things 
if  he  were  now  to  apply  for  a  responsible  position  in  a  great 
financial  institution,  and,  on  being  asked  whether  he  had  not  once 
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stolen  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and,  convicted  of  the 
monstrous  crime,  been  sentenced  to  state's  prison  for  a  very  long 
term,  if  with  a  bright  and  beaming  face  he  should  reply.  "Oh! 
yes,  but  President  Cleveland  has  pardoned  me."  True;  but  did 
pardon  change  in  the  least  his  moral  character?  Is  he  a  better 
man  than  he  was  before?  It  is  by  no  means  certain.  And  this 
shows  to  how  great  and  how  dangerous  an  extent  the  doctrine  of 
christian  forgiveness  is  exaggerated  in  the  public  mind. 

The  same  is  true  of  belief  in  mere  theological  technicalities. 
The  common  idea  is  that  the  acceptance  of  given  religious  doc- 
trines has  a  saving  power,  whereas  the  grandest  creed  ever  formu- 
lated may  be,  and  in  thousands  of  instances  is,  held  as  the  merest 
abstraction. 

In  Sheffield,  England,  there  was  a  gilded  gin-palace — a  trap- 
door to  perdition — where  many  and  many  a  man  had  lost  his 
money,  beggared  his  family  and  ruined  his  soul;  and  yet  the 
keeper  of  it  doubted  the  propriety  of  allowing  his  daughter  to 
attend  my  church,  as  he  feared  I  was  not  sound  on  the  atone- 
ment. This  shows  how  completely,  in  the  common  mind,  religion 
is  divorced  from  practical  life,  and  that,  while  wading  in  moral 
corruption  and  outraging  simple  justice,  people  are  earnestly 
hoping  for  heaven  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 

There  is  wide-spread  and  unaccountable  misapprehension  of 
the  simple,  beautiful,  glorious  truth,  that  our  best  physical, 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  conditions  are  developed  from 
within.  Is  there  a  doubt  about  it?  Where  is  there  an  inch  of 
solid  ground  for  a  doubt  about  it? 

No  physician  can  impart  health  to  the  enfeebled.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  aid  the  patient  in  developing  it.  No 
teacher  can  impart  mental  vigor.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is 
to  aid  the  pupil  in  developing  it.  No  creed,  or  church,  or  rite,  or 
ceremony,  or  priest,  or  prophet,  can  build  for  another  a  christian 
character  or  save  a  soul.  A  soul  can  only  be  aided  in  saving 
itself  Too  much  assistance,  or  unrequited  favor  repeatedly 
accepted,  destroys  self-respect  and  weakens  character.  Even 
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heaven,  without  painstaking  preparation  and  personal  fitness  for 
it — heaven  offered  in  infinite  condescension  and  accepted  with  a 
deep  consciousness  of  personal  demerit,  would  demoralize  arch- 
angels. 

I  once  knew  a  young  man  who  was  traveling  the  downward 
road.  His  father  had  spent  large  sums  of  nionej'  on  him,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  At  last  he  sunk  so  low  that  he  lost  all  self- 
respect,  and  even  attempted  to  take  his  own  life.  Finally  the 
father  decided  to  employ  as  his  son's  constant  companion,  a 
young  man  of  pre-eminent  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  in  whom 
the  son  had  absolute  confidence,  whom,  indeed,  he  greatly 
admired.  The  two  were  to  work,  and  walk,  and  ride,  and  eat,  and 
live  together,  that  the  son  might  have  constantly  with  him,  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  encouragement,  the  influence  and 
example  of  an  intelligent  and  well-poised,  a  noble  and  high- 
minded  companion  and  friend;  and  by  that  means  the  young  man 
was  restored  to  his  family.  By  wise  suggestions,  by  good 
advice,  by  the  contagious  influence  of  a  grand  example,  by  a 
genial,  noble,  helpful  spirit  he  was  saved.  And  in  this  manner 
Christ  saves;  and  in  no  other  is  spiritual  salvation  possible. 
Substitution  is  simply  impossible,  as  it  would  be  in  taking  food 
or  studying  astronomy. 

The  necessity  for  truth,  justice,  purity,  sincerity,  charity,  in 
the  character  and  life,  were  specially  emphasized  by  Christ,  and 
yet  thousands  wish  to  be  saved  in  an  easier  way.  Catching  at 
a  stereotyped  phrase,  once  full  of  beauty  and  meaning,  but  now 
often  but  a  cant  phrase,  and  without  attaching  to  it  any  rational 
ideas,  but  supposing  that  in  some  way  it  covers  the  ground,  they 
say  they  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God.  But  the  question  is  whether 
God's  mercy  comes  ^s  they  seem  to  expect  it— that  is  without 
regard  to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  and  the  laws  and  necessities 
of  our  own  spiritual  nature— without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
soul  is  2.  germ,  to  be  unfolded;  to  expand  and  ripen  continually 
by  its  own  choice  and  life. 

How  is  a  child  saved  from  the  weaknesses  and  foibles,  the  trials 
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and  temptations  of  childhood?  By  a  spasm,  a  momentary  ex- 
perience, by  confinement  in  the  nursery,  by  parental  fnduigence, 
by  withholding  it  from  the  outside  world,  or  by  substitution? 
Say!  by  substitution.  No!  No!  All  human  experience  answers 
no;  but  by  growth,  education,  discipline.  By  swinging  the 
whole  being  to  a  higher  personal  level;  by  ripening.  Washing- 
ton, Channing,  Lincoln,  Emerson  were  not  in  the  slightest  danger 
of  returning  to  the  follies  of  their  childhood,  because  they  had 
outgrown  them.  And  in  that  fact  beyond  a  question,  God's 
method  of  salvation  is  clearly  indicated.  He  saves  men  by 
making  them  men.  According  to  all  the  higher  meanings  of  the 
term,  salvation  is  progressive.  From  a  sinking  ship  or  a  build- 
ing on  fire,  a  person  may  be  snatched;  but  not  from  incipiency,  or 
even  from  bad  physical,  mental  or  moral  conditions. 

The  human  family  could  not  be  so  divided  that  all  on  one  side 
of  a  given  line  would  be  absolutely  well,  educated,  wise  or  good, 
and  all  on  the  other  side  sick,  ignorant,  foolish  or  bad.  Nor 
could  the  human  family  be  so  divided  that  all  on  one  side  of  a 
given  line  would  be  absolutely  saved — that  is,  secured  to  the 
highest  practical  view  of  truth,  purity  and  righteousness — and  all 
on  the  other  side  absolutely  lost.  Every  inch  of  the  inclined 
plane  between  diabolism  and  arch-angelhood  is  occupied;  and 
yet,  beyond  all  question  the  trend'is  upward.  The  moving  throng 
face  the  starlit  heavens. 

Suppose  an  emaciated  invalid  should  pray  that  a  strong  pulse, 
a  firm  muscle,  a  ruddy  countenance  might  given  him?  What 
should  we  say?  Of  course  we  should  say  that  they  were  not 
gifts,  but  growths — developments.  And  in  like  manner  the 
sterling  virtues  which  win  the  favor  of  heaven  do  not  exist  in  the 
bulk,  so  that  they  can  be  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  another. 
True  christian  character  cannot  be  bought  or  borrowed.  It 
must  be  grown  from  the  properties  of  the  soul,  as  fruit  grows  from 
the  sap  of  the  tree.  Religion  is  not  manufactured  in  heaven  and 
poured  down  into  the  heart.  It  is  the  quality  o{  a  person;  and  it 
can  exist  independently  of  personality,  no  more  than  the  quality 
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of  a  peach  can  exist  independently  of  a  peach.  Goodness  and 
happiness  are  neither  creatable  nor  transferable.  They  spring 
from  the  soul's  life. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  man  threatened   with  delirium 
tremens,  who  should  summon  a  physician  and  say:  "Doctor  I 
want  to  be  saved— saved  from  a  drunkard's  doom!  Quick, 
doctor,  quick!    Salvation  is  what  I  need!"    The  doctor  sits 
down  and  points  out  the  only  way  in  which  salvation  can  come 
to  him.    He  says:  "  First  of  all,  you  must  discontinue  the  habit 
that  is  cursing  you  through  and  through— leave  the  damning 
bowl  that  spawns  the  vipers  that  sting  your  body  and  soul.  You 
must  understand  that  the  salvation  you  seek  can  come  to  you 
only  in  a  given  way,  viz.,  through  habitual  sobriety.     With  that 
change  in  your  life  the  danger  which  now  threatens  you  will 
disappear,  and  God  will  pour  through  your  every  vein  and  artery, 
and  send  dancing  along  on  every  nerve,  all  the  recuperative  in- 
fluences you  need.     In  your  case,  this  is  God's  method  of  salva- 
tion, written  in  letters  of  blood  and  repeated  in  agony  and  tears." 
But  he  has  no  faith  in,  or  patience  with,  that  dull  and  slow 
routine.     He  wants  salvation  7iow,  and  he  wants  it  by  the 
quantity.     He  supposes  that  the  physician  carries  salvation  in 
his  medicine  case,  to  be  dealt  out  by  the  dose!    He  has  no 
regard  for  the  laws  of  his  physical  nature— no  idea  of  discontinu- 
ing the  practice  that  brought  him  to  his  present  condition.  He 
wishes  the  physician  to  save  him  from  a  drunkard's  grave,  while 
he  pursues  the  course  that  leads  directly  to  it. 

So  many  go  to  God  and  cry,  "Salvation!  Lord,  salvation !  " 
And  God  attempts  to  reason  with  them.  He  says,  3^ou  must 
"cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well."  He  says:  "Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  waj-s  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts." 
He  says:  "You  must  learn  to  do  justly,  love  mercy  and'' walk 
humbly  with  your  God.  You  must  observe  the  laws  and  neces- 
sities of  your  nature.  "  He  says:  "My  grace  is  no  substitute  for 
honesty,  veracity,  a  full  orbed  manliness,  but  is  intended  to 
promote  that  end. "    But  it  is  not  reformation,  growth  in  good- 
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ness,  personal  purity  and  worth  that  they  desire,  but  mere 
salvation  from  hell,  exemption  from  suffering.  How  frequently 
is  this  precise  motive  presented  to  the  mind.  If  God  should  lay 
his  hand  on  some  men,  and  without  regard  to  their  moral  and 
spiritual  condition,  should  swing  them  through  the  blue  ether, 
far  above  the  stars,  into  a  local  heaven,  and  lock  them  in,  how 
gratified  they  would  be  for  a  time;  but  how  sad  their  disappoint- 
ment on  discovering,  at  length,  that  the  salvation  of  a  soul  does  not 
depend  on  latitudes,  or  longitudes,  or  altitudes,  or  environments, 
but  is  worked  out  of  its  innermost  life,  as  are  all  of  our  best 
human  conditions.  It  is  not  external  but  internal.  "The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you." 

When  shall  we  understand  Christ's  idea?  What,  then,  must  I 
do  to  be  saved?  I  must  do  everything  in  my  power  to  make 
myself  worth  saving.  I  must  welcome  into  my  soul  the  elements, 
and  exemplify  in  my  life  the  principles  which  alone  have  saving 
power.  I  must  stand  in  right  relations  with  myself,  and  with  the 
laws  of  my  own  being.  Everywhere  and  always  this  is  health,  hap- 
piness, security  and  peace.  Then  God  and  the  whole  moral 
economy  stand  at  my  back.  Thc7i  omnipotence  supplements  my 
weakness,  and  the  resources  of  the  Infinite  are  at  my  command. 
Friends,  you  must  do  as  you  think  best;  but  in  this  manner  would 
I  trust  God's  mercy  and  hope  for  salvation. 
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IS  THE  CREjlTIOI(  OF  MjlN  /  FjllLURE? 


This  morning  we  are  to  do  what  can  be  done  in  forty  or  fifty- 
minutes  by  way  of  answering  the  question:  "Is  the  Creation  of 
Man  a  Failure?"  That  reHgious  people  who  sing  and  preach  of 
the  wisdom,  the  power  and  the  goodness  of  God  should  thus 
affirm,  is  apparently  a  point-blank  contradiction  of  terms.  And 
yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  hundreds  of  thousands  who  do 
thus  preach  and  sing  do  actually  hold  that  the  creation  of  man  is 
a  failure  so  transcendent  that  God,  and  Christ,  and  angels  and 
christian  men  and  woman  may  well  be  appalled  at  the  ghastly 
spectacle. 

You  know  how  it  came  about.  In  substance  wc  have  been 
told  a  thousand  times  that  God  created  Adam  and  Eve  and  placed 
them  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  That  was  to  be  their  paradise — 
their  heaven.  According  to  God's  specific  plan,  there  they 
would  never  know  want  or  trouble.  Death  or  disease,  disap- 
pointment, pain  or  tears  could  there  have  no  place.  There 
Would  be  only  an  eternal  round  of  ineffable  beauty,  of  luxurious 
ease,  of  ample  satisfaction,  of  unruffled  ecstasy.  But  a  being 
whom  God  created  for  the  highest  service  and  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  heaven,  but  who  conceived  the  idea  of  snatching  the 
reins  of  government  from  the  divine  hand,  and  was  consequently 
driven  out  of  paradise,  entered  Eden  in  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
and  tempted  Adam  and  Eve  to  disobey  God.  The  result  was 
that  God  cursed  the  very  ground.  Instead  of  a  paradisiacal 
environment,  despite  the  winds  and  storms  and  changing  climate 
consequent  upon  astronomical  conditions,  instead  of  spontaneous 
and  never  fading  flowers  and  abundant  and  never  withering  fruits, 
instead  of  eternal  sunshine  despite  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
and  gentle  aromatic  breezes,  notwithstanding  its  fogs  and  frosts, 
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its  decay  and  miasma,  the  earth  was  thereafter  to  bring  forth 
thorns  and  thistles  and  to  supply  even  the  natural  wants  of  man 
only  by  constant  entreaty,  the  most  laborious  manipulation.  The 
entire  material  characteristics  of  Eden  were  radically  changed, 
and  the  change  in  Adam  and  Eve  was  even  greater.  They  were 
cursed  above  all  cattle  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field.  Their 
nature  was  utterly  perverted.  From  the  crown  of  their  heads  to 
the  soles  of  their  feet,  in  body,  mind  and  soul,  they  were  alien- 
ated from  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  evil:  and  they  and 
their  posterity  to  the  end  of  time — every  human  being  to  be  born 
into  the  world — fell  under  the  concentrated  wrath  and  curse  of  God. 
Never  was  a  military  campaign  planned  and  entered  upon,  that 
proved  so  overwhelmingly  disastrous  as  was  God's  first  encounter 
with  the  devil.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  original  plan  remained;  the 
entire  field  was  swept  bare;  Paradise  was  an  appalling  ruin.  The 
face  of  nature  was  changed;  the  entire  human  family  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  an  infernal  usurper,  and  God  was  completely 
outgeneraled,  circumvented  and  hurled  back  upon  himself.  All 
heaven  was  in  consternation.  In  Milton's  Paradise  Lost — a 
wonderful  pen  picture  of  the  awful  scene,  God  is  represented  as 
calling  a  council,  including  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  and 
all  the  great  angels,  to  consider  the  crushing  defeat,  and  whether 
any  means  could  be  devised  by  which  to  recover  from  it.  At 
that  council  it  was  decided  that,  though  the  earth  is  but  a  speck 
of  dust  in  comparison  with  this  immeasurable  and  innumerable 
constellation  of  wheeling  worlds,  in  every  one  of  which  God  is 
needed  precisely  as  he  is  needed  here,  yet  to  do  all  that  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  recovery  from  the  frightful  catastrophe,  the 
Infinite  God  Himself,  as  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  should 
come  here,  be  born  of  a  woman,  be  nursed  and  cradled  as  a 
child,  and,  growing  to  manhood,  should  be  crucified  on  the 
cross,  to  meet — precisely  how,  who  has  ever  explained — the 
demands  of  his  own  law  that  had  been  broken  by  Adam.  The 
only  hope  of  the  world  was  to  be  in  the  blood  of  the  cross,  the 
crucifixion  of  God — the  only,  only  hope.  And  for  centuries,  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Christendom  have  reverberated  with  the 
declaration  that  that  terrible,  soul-freezing  tragedy  which  the 
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heavens  refused  to  witness  was  enacted  on  Calvary.  And  con- 
sequently the  whole  general  orthodox  church  has  long  been 
singing: 

Well  might  the  sun  in  darkness  hide, 

And  siiut  his  glories  in, 
When  Christ  the  mighty  maker  died 

For  man,  the  creature's  sin. 

The  mighty  maker,  the  Jehovah  of  hosts,  died,  that  is,  went 
to  the  cross  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  his  only  means  of 
recovering  what  he.  lost  through  his  own  want  of  foresight  and 
care — lost  through  the  surprising  cunning  of  his  great  enemy 
against  whom  he  had  erected  not  the  slightest  fortification  or 
stationed  a  single  picket. 

And  though  almost  2000  years  have  elapsed  since  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  though  faith  in  that  is  the  only  hope  of  salvation 
from  even  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  visited  upon  every 
human  being,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deep  moral  pollution  of 
personal  transgression,  still,  three  quarters  of  the  human  f/imily 
have  as  yet  scarcely  heard  oi  crucified,  and  among  those  who 
have  heard  of  him  probably  not  one  in  ten  has  even  attempted  to 
avail  himself  of  the  saving  efiicacy  of  his  blood.  There  are  not  many . 
local  communities  of  which  one  tenth  even  profess  to  have  been 
regenerated.  By  making  a  few  figures  we  therefore  see  that  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  done  by  God,  by  the  crucifixion 
and  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  by  the  church  and  the  ministry  that 
bears  his  name,  and  after  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  toil  and 
sacrifice,  only  about  one  person  in  forty  of  the  population  of  the 
world  has  at  this  moment  the  slightest  chance  of  salvation.  It 
is  to  give  away  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  for  orthodox 
people,  alarmed  by  the  issue  which  they  themselves  have  raised, 
to  try  to  find  loop-holes  through  which  this,  that  and  the  other 
class  may  be  saved,  without  the  direct  and  personal  application 
to  themselves,  by  faith,  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  blood;  as  that 
is  a  surrender  of  the  entire  question.  The  theological  text  books, 
the  sermons,  the  religious  literature  and  even  the  devotions  of 
today  teem  with  the  doctrine  that  the  blood  of  Christ,  accepted 
by  the  individual  choice  and  act,  is  the  only  hope  of  the  soul. 
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Therefore,  according  to  this  doctrine,  is  it  not  entirely  evident 
that  the  creation  of  man  is  a  failure  in  comparison  with  which 
the  aggregate  of  human  failures  is  but  as  the  dust  of  the  balance? 
Consider  that  there  was  a  time  when  man  was  not;  nor  was  there 
the  slightest  necessity  for  creating  him.  Through  all  the  ceaseless 
flow  of  ages  if  not  a  human  being  had  appeared  on  the  earth 
there  could  have  been  no  complaint;  no  injustice  would  have 
been  done.  And  if  the  creation  of  man  necessarily  involved  the 
danger,  nay  the  multitudinous,  the  wholly  unreckonable  wail  of 
agony,  the  maddened,  irremediable,  voluminons  chorus  of  torture 
that  will  eternally  break  on  the  ears  of  God  and  all  the  angels 
that  orthodoxy  says  was  involved  in  it,  then,  by  the  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  which  we  find  among  the  intuitive  conceptions 
of  our  being,  we  declare  without  the  slightest  hesitation  that  the 
creative  act  should  not  have  been  performed;  that  it  was  an 
exercise  of  power  so  ill-considered,  so  wild,  so  cruel  as  to  make 
all  human  barbarity  tame  and  common  place.  Who  will  attempt 
to  answer  the  question  put  into  form  by  the  poet, 

"Father  of  mercies,  why,  from  silent  earth, 
,  Didst  thou  awake  and  c  urse  me  into  birth, 

Push  into  being  a  reverse  of  thee, 
And  animate  a  clod  for  endless  misery  ?" 

Why?   Yes,  indeed,  we  may  well  ask  why:  but  who  will  answer? 

There  are  circumstances  under  which  success  is  a  duty,  and 
failure  a  crime  for  which  there  is  no  name.  During  the  recent 
Franco-Prussian  war,  one  of  the  great  French  generals.  Marshal 
Bazaine,  I  think  it  was,  with  eighty  thousand  men  entered  the 
fortified  city  of  Metz,  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  it  against  the  invading  German 
army.  But  he  was  soon  surrounded  and  in  process  of  time  he 
and  his  entire  army  were  taken  prisoners.  After  the  war  was 
over  and  the  prisoners  on  each  side  were  returned,  Gen.  Bazaine 
one  of  the  great  military  leaders  of  that  warlike  country,  was 
courtmartialed  for  his  astounding  failure.  And  when  in  pallia- 
tion of  the  enormous  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  he 
pleaded  the  surprising  strength  of  the  enemy,  the  unexpected 
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weakness  of  his  fortifications,  the  inconnpetency  of  his  subordinate 
officers  and  his  limited  supplies,  the  answer  was  that  he  should 
have  known  every  important  fact  in  the  case,  and  have  amply 
provided  for  every  possible  emergency:  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
French  general  to  succeed;  and  because  he  did  jiot  succeed,  his 
epaulettes  were  torn  from  his  shoulders,  the  high  titles  that  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  were  revoked  and  he  was  banished,  as 
no  longer  worthy  even  to  tread  French  soil.  And  in  like 
manner,  with  profound  reverence  for  God,  in  vindication  of  his 
character,  and  because  I  sincerely  believe  he  would  be  pleased 
to  have  the  idea  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed,  it  may  be  said 
that  dealing  with  one  man  and  one  woman  who  stood  as  the 
federal  head  of  unnumbered  thousands  of  millions  whose  eternal 
destiny  for  weal  or  woe  would  be  determined  by  a  single  word 
or  deed, — as  it  were  by  the  turn  of  their  hand, — God  was  bound, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  I  declare,  God  was  bound  to 
succeed — by  all  the  ineffable  glories  of  heaven  and  all  the  hope- 
less agony,  the  black  despair  of  hell,  morally,  morally  bound  to 
succeed. 

But  he  did  not  succeed.  The  great  creeds  of  the  orthodox 
church  assutne  that  he  did  not  succeed.  For  centuries  religion 
has  been  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  one  pivotal  necessity 
of  the  soul  because  it  was  utterly  ruined  by  the  complete  frustra- 
tion of  God's  original  plan  for  our  race.  Even  the  worship  of 
God  has  been  greatly  tinged  by  the  inevitable,  overshadowing 
sadness  which  the  terrible  doctrine  naturally  occasions.  How 
many  thousand,  thousand  times  has  the  wail  of  the  heart  poured 
forth  itself  in  hymns  like  the  following: 

Plunged  in  a  gulf  of  dark  despair, 

We,  wretched  sinners  lay. 
Without  one  cheering  beam  of  hope, 
Or  spark  of  glimmering  day. 

Dr.  Spring,  for  nearly  forty  years  the  minister  of  one  of  the 
largest  Presbyterian  churches  in  New  York  City,  in  a  sermon  to 
his  people,  said,  and  here  I  quote  from  memory,  though  I  shall 
do  no  injustice  to  the  thought;  "I  tell  you,  mothers,  as  you  fold 
your  babes  to  your  bosoms,  that  you  need  not  fear  they  are  to 
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be  ruined;  they  are  ruined  already.  The  curse  of  an  offended  God 
is  on  them.    The  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  tongues." 

Cardinal  Newman  whose  face  is  the  saddest,  the  most  anxious, 
the  most  care-plowed  I  ever  saw,  indicating  that  all  true  inspira- 
tion, all  buoyant  hope,  all  natural  brightness  and  joy  long  since 
departed  from  his  heart,  says:  "Nature  is  out  of  joint  with  the 
purposes  of  God. "   Is  it  wonderful  that  he  is  sad? 

Jonathan  Edwards'  sermon  entitled,  "Sinners  in  the  Hands  of 
an  Angry  God,"  cannot  be  read  without  shudderings  of  soul,  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  it  expounds.  Is  it  strange  that 
in  agony  and  tears,  and  wringing  his  hands  as  he  contemplated 
the  condition  of  the  world,  the  author  frequently  paced  his  room 
unable  to  eat  or  sleep? 

And  Mrs.  Ward,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  various 
theological  doctrines,  the  author  of  Robert  Elsmere,  a  book  that 
is  deeply  stirring  English-speaking  Protestants,  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  her  characters,  also  a  clergyman,  the  following 
description  of  our  natural  condition — the  state  into  which  every 
human  being  is  born:  "God,  heaven,  salvation  on  the  one  side, 
the  devil  and  hell  on  the  other,  and  one  miserable  life,  one 
wretched,  sin-stained  will  to  win  the  battle  with."  And  as 
though  this  language  were  not  strong  enough,  in  another  place, 
and  upon  the  same  subject  the  same  minister  uses  the  following: 
"On  the  track  of  the  soul,  from  birth  to  death,  there  are  two 
sleuth-hounds,  Sin  and  Satan.  Mankind  forever  flies  them,  that 
is,  eludes  them,  but  is  forever  vanquished  and  devoured.  I  see 
life  always  as  a  threadlike  path  between  abysses,  along  which 
man  creeps  with  bleeding  hands  and  feet  towards  one,  narrow, 
solitary  outlet;  and  woe  to  him  if  he  turn  to  the  right  hand  or 
the  left." 

Volumes  could  be  filled  with  quotations  of  the  same  general 
character  as  these.  In  hymns  and  prayers,  in  sermons  and 
essays,  ten  thousand,  thousand  times  it  has  been  not  only 
assumed,  but  explicitly  declared,  that  our  world  was  a  ruined 
world,  our  race  a  ruined  race,  and  that  Christianity  is  an  expe- 
dient for  escaping  from  the  overwhelming  catastrophe,  though 
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but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  human  family  do  escape;  and 
all,  under  the  adminstration  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  God. 
Upon  any  other  subject,  were  ideas  so  mutually,  so  intrinsically 
repugnant,  ever  brought  into  such  relations  with  one  another? 

But  perhaps  the  type  of  faith,  the  view  of  God  and  of  creation, 
of  man,  of  Providence  and  of  religion,  which  we  are  considering, 
was  never  more  emphatically  or  more  sententiously  expressed, 
than  by  Mr.  Moody,  the  great  American  evangelist  who  has 
been  very  widely  and  very  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the 
orthodox  church  and  clergy  of  the  country.  Longer  and  on  a 
far  larger  scale  than  any  other  living  man,  Mr.  Moody  has  been 
engaged  in  revivalistic  work;  and  he  knows  the  sweeping  assump- 
tions in  regard  to  the  character  and  the  government  of  God,  and 
the  natural  condition  of  man,  from  which  springs  the  necessity 
for  the  kind  of  work  he  is  doing.  And  he  says;  "This  world  is 
a  wreck,  bound  to  sink;  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  get 
off  as  many  as  possible  of  her  passengers  and  crew,  and  let  her 
go."  When  was  she  wrecked?  Why,  back  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  of  course.  How  was  she  wrecked?  By  the  sin  of  Adam, 
of  course.  And  ever  since  has  she  been  driven  by  fierce  winds 
and  rolling  in  the  waves,  careening,  leaking  and  sinking?  Un- 
able to  reach  the  port  for  which  she  was  charted  by  God  himself, 
is  she  to  go  down  in  mid  ocean,  with  all  on  board,  save  the  few 
who,  by  life  boats  are  snatched  from  her  crowded  decks?  That 
is  clearly  the  meaning.  Indeed,  that  is  the  stereotyped  figure  by 
which  the  natural  condition  of  man  and  the  work  to  be  done  by 
Christ  or  by  his  ministers,  has  been  illustrated  from  end  to  end 
of  the  country. 

Now,  friends,  you  and  I  have  known  men  who,  without  due 
consideration,  entered  upon  business  schemes.  We  have  known 
railroads  to  be  surveyed,  graded  and  bridged;  but  before  the 
first  train  of  cars  had  passed  over  them,  it  was  seen  that  the 
locations  were  unwisely  chosen,  and  consequently  they  were 
abandoned  and  others  selected.  We  have  known  great  build- 
ings, so  unwisely  planned  that  they  signally  failed  to  answer  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  We  have  known 
military  and  political  campaigns,  entered  upon  with  such  ob- 
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liviousness  of  the  facts  involved,  and  such  defiance  of  natural 
consequences  as  branded  their  projectors  with  imbeciUty.  But 
of  all  the  mad  schemes  of  the  most  hare-brained  men,  we  have 
never  heard  or  dreamed  of  one  so  wild,  so  ill  adapted  to  the  end 
said  to  have  been  contemplated,  so  easily  foiled  or  so  overwhelm- 
ingly, so  appallingly  disastrous  in  its  frustration  as  that  which  we 
are  told  was  devised  by  God,  but  which  lias  eventuated  in  a 
ruined  race  and  a  bankrupt  world. 

Those  who,  in  this  place  listen  regularly  to  me,  know  that  I 
am  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Robert  Ingersoll. 
On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  agnosticism  empties  the  heart  of  all' 
grand  inspiration,  makes  impossible  the  eager,  onward,  upward 
gaze  that  carries  us  over  many  of  the  rough  places  of  the  world, 
destroys  all  high  and  sacred  incentive  and  dissipates  the 
delightful,  waking  dream  that  our  manifold  and  marvellous  de- 
velopment and  all  of  our  exquisite  sensibilities  here,  are  prophetic. 
And  yet,  as  Mr.  Ingersoll  holds  that  the  world  is  replete  with 
beauty  and  blessing,  that  the  orderly  ongoing  of  nature  provides 
themes  for  sublime  contemplation,  that  in  the  development  and 
exercise  of  our  intellectual,  affectional  and  icsthetic  faculties 
there  are  profound  satisfactions  that  do  much  to  compensate  for 
the  ills  of  life,  and  that  at  death  we  drop  into  absolute  nonentity 
— serene  and  eternal  annihilation,  were  belief  a  matter  of  choice, 
I  should  PREFER  Ingersollism  to  orthodoxy,  as  I  should  prefer  an 
orderly  world  to  a  "wrecked  world,"  a  fairly  satisfactory,  though 
a  meaningless  life,  to  a  perverted  nature  and  a  ruined  soul,  no 
God  to  an  incompetent,  circumvented,  disappointed  and  strug- 
gling God,  and  annihilation,  to  a  burning  and  eternal  hell. 

Consider  how  the  doctrine  we  are  analyzing,  shocks  reason  and 
tries  faith.  As  we  have  said,  this  world  is  but  a  speck  of  dust,  a 
mote  in  the  air,  in  comparison  with  the  immeasurable  material 
universe,  with  its  blazing  suns,  and  its  innumerable  millions  of 
wheeling  worlds.  It  is  said  that  in  the  milky  way  alone,  there 
are  100,000,000  stars;  and  astronomers  tell  us  that  in  the  incon- 
ceivable depths  of  the  heavens  there  are  suns  whose  light,  travel- 
ling with  almost  the  velocity  of  thought,  has  not  yet  reached  our 
world  ;    and  all  of  these  inter-stellar  spaces  are  peopled  with 
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moving  orbs.  And  yet  he  who  created  all,  and  with  such  ease., 
wisdom  and  nicety,  governs  all,  that  years  in  advance  an  astrono- 
mer can  calculate  an  eclipse  to  a  quarter  of  a  minute — lie  who, 
with  absolute  serenity,  with  imperturbable  self  consciousness- 
meted  —  out — the — heavens — as — a — span — and — measured  the 
waters  of  all  the  deeps  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand — who  in  all  the 
provinces  of  his  empire,  and  all  the  manifoldness  of  his  operations 
through  all  the  past  eternities,  had,  in  his  own  great  way  gone 
straight  on,  about  6000  years  ago,  on  this  molecule  of  earth  was 
completely  outgeneraled,  and  in  confusion  hurled  from  his  own. 
chosen  ground,  by  a  fallen  angel  whom  he  created,  and  who  in- 
the  form  of  a  serpent  appeared  in  Eden !  Has  it  even  a  semblance 
of  probability?    Do  you  believe  a  word  of  it? 

Gladly,  gladly  we  turn  from  this  whole  system  of  theology, 
which  in  its  drafts  upon  the  imagination — its  assumption  of  the 
incredible,  surpasses  all  heathen  mythology  ;  and  we  begin  with 
the  postulate  that  there  is  one  God  ;  the  life  of  all  life,  the  soul 
of  all  souls,  the  source  of  all  things,  God  over  all  ;  a  brooding, 
loving,  care-taking  Spirit,  so  great  that  he  cannot  be  jealous  or 
fretful,  so  wise  and  patient  that  he  can  afford  to  wait.  He  who 
has  been  500  years  in  building  a  tree  in  the  Yosemite,  and 
100,000  years  in  making  a  diamond,  a  grain  of  gold  or  a  lump  of 
iron  ore,  will  not  insist  on  finishing  a  human  soul  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. Our  God  has  never  been  surprised,  never  disappointed, 
never  in  a  hurry,  never  obliged  to  work  by  main  strength.  He 
knows  nothing  of  emergencies,  alternatives  or  contingencies. 
He  is  easily  and  always  on  a  level  with  the  occasion.  The 
material  universe  is  the  outflow  of  his  thought  ;  it  acknowledges 
his  presence,  does  his  bidding,  and  is  still  on  its  way.  And 
instead  of  saying  with  Mr.  Moody,  "This  world  is  a  wreck  bound 
to  sink  ;  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  get  off  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  her  passengers  and  crew,  and  let  her  go, "  we  gratefully 
and  hopefully,  and  in  a  spirit  far  more  redolent  of  genuine  piety, 
sing  with  Tennyson  : 

This  fine  old  world  of  ours  is  but  .a  child 
Yet  in  tlie  go-cart.    Patience!    Give  it  time 
To  learn  its  limbs.    There  is  .a  hand  that  guides. 
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He  who  watched  over  a  fleck  of  gasseous  vapor  floating  in  the 
air,  till  in  unnumbered  aeons  it  became  a  solid  world,  mountain- 
ribbed  and  ocean-watered,  daily  kissed  by  the  sun's  creative 
radiance,  its  valleys  bedecked  with  flowers,  its  plains  a  quiver 
with  golden  grain-fields,  its  air  as  sweet  as  the  breath  of  heaven, 
and  on  its  bosom  fourteen  hundred  million  human  beings  whose 
accelerating  trend  is  onward  and  upward,  and  many  of  whom 
rejoice  to  look  him  in  the  face  and  call  him  Father,  may  be 
trusted  to  finish  the  work  so  quietly  begun,  and  so  unostenta- 
tiously and  yet  so  successfully  prosecuted. 

I  do  not  say  that  our  sickness  and  sorrows  are  of  no  account. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  woes  of  my  fellow  men  excite  in  me  no 
pity,  stir  in  me  no  kindred  pang.  I  do  not  assume  that  there  is 
no  mystery  in  life;  that  according  to  any  theory  concerning  God 
and  providence,  all  that  we  see  or  suffer  is  intelligible.  But  are 
not  our  sad  experiences,  many  of  which,  as  with  our  short  sight- 
edness  we  plainly  see  are  in  the  direct  line  of  cause  and  effect, 
far,  far  more  endurable  as  means  of  a  kindly  but  effective  disci- 
pline, than  they  would  be  as  the  capricious  happenings  of  blind 
chance,  or  the  natural  consequences  of  a  disaster  that  should 
have  been  averted? 

To  me  it  is  clear,  that  even  suffering,  endured  as  the  chastise- 
ment of  a  loving  God,  may  be  unspeakably  serviceable  to  us. 
We  may  wonder  that  matters  were  not  so  arranged — man  and 
the  world  so  made,  that  without  falling,  a  child  could  learn  to 
walk;  without  burning  its  fingers,  learn  to  handle  fire;  without 
making  mistakes,  learn  to  solve  its  problems;  without  suffering 
any  penalty,  transgress  law;  without  struggle,  succeed;  without 
prudent  forecast,  reap  the  rich  rewards  of  wisdom;  without  aspi- 
ration, ascend.  But  things  were  not  so  ordered,  and  with  only 
average  insight,  do  we  not  see  that  they  are  well,  as  they  are? 
Is  it  not  according  to  the  essential  laws  of  mind — is  it  not  the 
very  foundation  of  true  self-respect  that  a  man  shall  be  a  party  to 
his  best  conditions — shall  anticipate  and  even  provide  for  his 
highest  experiences?  Good,  unearned,  good  as  a.  gift,  is  unap- 
preciated. Money  inherited  has  ruined  millions.  Money  earned 
— earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  earned  by  the  toiling,  weary 
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hand,  has  blessed  millions.  Heaven  granted  as  a  condescension 
on  the"  part  of  God,  and  servilely  accepted  by  man  would  be 
discreditable  to  both,  and  therefore  enjoyable  by  neither.  We 
must  work  our  way  to  our  own  highest  and  best;  thank  God, 
thank  God! 

We  are  heartily  sick  of  the  religion  that  is  everlastingly  crying 
for  mercy — that  holds  spiritual  mendicancy  to  be  the  chief 
personal  merit.  Naturally  it  breeds  sneaks  and  cowards,  though 
many  souls  are  so  grandly  polarized  that  they  are  not  greatly 
injured  by  it.  Still  the  church  is  thronged  by  pious  knaves  who 
want  something  for  nothing  ;  spiritual  tramps  who  would  gladly 
subsist  on  charity  ;  Sabbatarian  and  sacramentarian  stock  gam- 
blers, corner  speculators,  libertines  and  liars,  whose  sole  depend- 
ence is  on  the  mercy  of  God.  But  we  must  raise  men  who  can 
stand  by  their  record — men  who  will  confide  and  rejoice  in  the 
justice  of  God,  as  did  the  Psalmist.  Such  can  respect  themselves. 
And  all  the  weariness,  the  sorrow,  the  tears,  consequent  upon 
travelling  that  road  are  priceless  blessings  scarcely  disguised — 
pearls  set  in  the  soul's  diadem.  And  precisely  as  we  look  upon 
the  troubles  of  childhood  as  matters  of  no  great  moment;  that  is, 
incidental  and  certain  to  pass  away,  so  beyond  all  question,  our 
sorrows  are  regarded  by  those  on  planes  of  attainment  and  ex- 
perience above  our  own. 

And  furthermore,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  both  the  amount 
and  the  intensity  of  human  suffering  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
We  like  to  groan  and  complain  ;  complain  of  providence,  com- 
plain of  our  neighbors,  complain  of  our  own  hard  lot.  A  hundred 
days  of  fair  prosperity  and  very  considerable  satisfaction  may 
pass  over  our  heads,  and  no  note  be  made  of  them,  not  a  thought 
given  to  our  comfort  and  our  joy;  but  if  for  ten  minutes  we  have 
the  jumping  toothache,  "the  world  is  a  wreck,  bound  to  sink." 
The  steady,  uneventful,  but  gradually  widening  and  deepening 
onflow  of  years,  the  richest  experience  of  mortals,  is  all  forgotten 
in  the  shadow  of  one  great  disappointment.  That  blots  the  sun 
from  our  firmament  and  clothes  the  heavens  with  sackcloth.  In 
our  city,  5000  families  may  be  comfortable  and  happy,  5000 
houses  unvisited  by  tramp  or  burglar,  5000  men  fairly  successful 
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in  their  business  and  no  reference  to  it  will  be  made  in  our  daily 
papers,  no  telegrams  will  cross  the  country,  stating  the  facts. 
They  will  not  even  be  mentioned  in  common  conversation; 
because  they  are  not  unusual;  they  are  what  we  expected,  what 
we  had  a  right  to  expect.  They  are  in  the  natural  order  of 
events.  But  if  one  house  is  burglarized,  if  one  person  dies  of 
small  pox,  if  one  man  fails  in  business,  with  startling  head-lines 
the  papers  announce  the  fact,  the  telegraph  flashes  it  across  the 
-continent  and  over  the  garden  fence  women  lugubriously  wonder 
if  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  snatch  the  passengers  and  crew  from 
the  rotten,  leaky,  sinking  old  hulk,  are  attending  to  their  business. 
These  things  are  unusual,  and  for  that  reason  they  startle  us. 
Naturally,  we  magnify  the  ills  of  life,  because  they  are  excep- 
tional, and  we  fail  to  note  the  joys  of  life  because  they  are 
common. 

This  world  a  wreck,  because  in  it  there  is  sin?  Only  a  great 
nature  can  sin.  Down  among  caterpillars  we  hear  nothing  of 
moral  law  or  of  transgression.  And  with  time  and  experience  a 
great  nature  is  sure  to  right  itself.  It  may  not  do  it  in  a  day,  or 
a  year,  or  in  this  life.  Is  it  strange  that  in  three-score-and-ten 
years  a  great,  all-sided,  God-like  soul  cannot  be  unfolded  from  a 
germ?  But  with  time  and  experience  a  great  soul  is  sure  to  right 
itself.  Emerson  says:  "the  devil  is  an  ass,"  and  why?  Because 
he  learns  nothing  from  experience.  Because  deviltry  is  not  half 
so  cunning  as  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  be — not  half  so  cunning. 

Is  this  material  world  a  wreck?  So  far  from  it  that,  since  its 
emergence  from  chaos,  it  has  been  steadily  improving,  and  was 
never  in  so  good  a  condition,  never  so  grand  a  world,  never  so 
appropriate  a  home  for  rational,  progressive,  immortal  beings  as 
it  is  today.  If  experience,  history  and  science  teach  anything, 
they  teach  this.  In  its  material  aspects,  this  is  not  the  same  world 
as  that  into  which  the  oldest  of  us  were  born,  so  rapidly  has  it 
improved. 

Is  the  great  world  of  man  a  wreck?  It  is  now  admitted  by  our 
leading  thinkers — Christian  philosophers  as  well  as  eminent  physi- 
cists— that  man  has  come  up  from  greatly  inferior  orders  of  being, 
and  was  never  so  much  of  a  man  as  he  is  today.    It  never  required 
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so  much  to  make  a  man  as  it  does  today,  notwithstanding  the 
popular  cant  over  the  deterioration  of  our  race.  The  average 
Englishman  of  this  age  cannot  even  put  on  the  armor  of  the 
average  English  soldier  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

But  while  improving  physically,  and  greatly  bettering  his  entire 
environment,  is  man  deteriorating  intellectually,  morally  and 
spiritually?  Twelve  years  ago  did  you  visit  the  World's  Fair  at 
Philadelphia?  Since  then,  I  have  carried,  on  the  tablet  of  my 
memory,  a  photograph  of  that  wonderful  exhibition — acres  of 
machinery  so  marvellous  that  it  excited  almost  breathless  amaze- 
ment— thought,  intense,  concentrated,  creative  thought,  yea, 
conscience  and  high  moral  intent ,  done  in  cast  iron  and  driven  by 
steam:  art — paintings  and  statues,  and  every  creature  of  the  dis- 
ciplined imagination,  caught  on  canvas  or  chiseled  in  marble: 
and  silver  and  gold,  and  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  even  wood  and 
iron,  and  granite  and  clay,  worked  into  every  imaginable  form  of 
beauty:  manufactured  articles  in  such  variety,  and  with  such  aston- 
ishing adaptedness  to  human  needs  that  your  senses  were  well-nigh 
overpowered.  And  not  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  world  would 
■such  an  exposition  have  been  possible.  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
never  dreamed  of  it.  It  was  a  brain-child  of  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Think  of  the  railroad  and  the  steamship,  the 
telegraph  and  the  telephone,  the  sewing  machine,  the  daily  paper, 
and  the  modern  library!  But,  while  our  intellectual  progress 
•eclipses  that  of  any  former  period,  morally  and  spiritually  are  we 
degenerating?  Is  that  reasonable?  The  more  we  know,  the 
worse  wc  become!  Is  that  logic?  It  is  logic  run  mad.  The 
truth  is  that  men  and  women  of  warmer,  cleaner,  nobler  hearts, 
of  more  imperial  consciences,  of  finer  spiritual  sensibilities — men 
and  women  with  a  more  vivid  apprehension  of  God  and  of  all  high 
and  holy  influences  than  hundreds  among  us,  never  walked  the 
earth.  The  material  world  was  never  so  fitting  an  abode  for  hu- 
man beings  as  it  is  today.  Our  race  was  never  so  prolific  of  great 
souls  as  it  is  today.  The  great  toiling  masses  were  never  pro- 
gressing as  they  are  today.  Human  life  was  never  so  rich  as  it  is 
today.  Human  thought  and  hope  never  stretched  on  in  perspec- 
tive so  inviting  as  they  do  today.    And  when,  in  silk  and  velvet, 
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and  bedecked  with  gold  chains  and  diamonds,  one  of  the  lady 
parishioners  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  of  Boston,  the  most 
popular  Episcopal  clergyman  in  America,  called  on  him  and  com- 
plained of  the  vanity  and  folly,  the  hollowness  and  ostentation, 
the  depravity  and  sin  of  this  "  wrecked "  and  sinking  world,  we  are 
not  at  all  surprised  that  that  titanic  soul,  alive  with  common  sense, 
keenly  appreciative  of  all  good,  abominating  religious  cant  and 
sham,  yet  kissed  by  the  grace  of  God,  was  reported  to  have  tartly 
replied:  "Madam,  this  is  the  grandest  world  I  ever  saw,  and  if  it 
were  God's  will  I  should  be  happy  to  remain  here  a  thousand 
years." 

This  world  a  wreck?  It  is  the  birth-place  and  school  room  of 
immortal  beings  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  to  be  forever 
the  objects  of  his  care.  This  world  a  wreck?  Its  soil  has  been 
saturated  with  the  grateful  tears  of  true,  maternal  love.  This  world 
a  wreck?  It  is  bedecked  with  the  manifold  trophies  of  human 
genius,  well  calculated  to  promote  human  happiness  and  welfare. 
This  world  a  wreck?  Out  of  the  blankness  of  infancy  and  in  the 
short  space  of  fifty  years,  men  here  unfold  into  scientists  and 
statesmen,  philanthropists  and  philosophers,  saints  and  saviors 
whose  influence  will  be  redemptive  till  the  end  of  time.  This 
world  a  wreck?  If  Mr.  Moody  himself  were  taken  seriously  ill, 
he  would  immediately  send  for  a  physician  that  here  on  this 
dismantled,  water-logged  and  worthless  old  craft  he  might  remain 
as  long  as  possible.  This  world  a  wreck?  Right  here  men  and 
women  have  grandly  ripened  for  the  world  beyond,  and  when 
from  their  heavenly  home  they  look  back  upon  it,  they  will  have 
just  occasion  for  saying:  "Dear  old  world!  with  heartfelt  gratitude 
we  recall  thy  motherly  care  and  tenderness,  thy  manifold  minis- 
tration to  our  ever  recurring  wants!  Deal  with  others  as  kindly 
as  thou  didst  deal  with  us,  and  may  God  be  with  thee  still!" 
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Acts  XX2V.  14. — Al  TEK  TH1-:  WAV  WHICH  THEV  CALL  HERESY, 
SO  WORSHH'  I  THE  GOD  OF  MV  FATHERS. 

I  Peter  Hi.  15. — Be   READY  AT  ALL  TIMES  TO  GIVE  TO  HIM 
THAT  ASKETH,  A  REASON  OF  THE  HOPE  THAT  IS  IN  YOU. 

Heresy  is  not  a  crime.  Hcresj-  is  simply  tlie  opinion  of  the 
minority.  In  Salt  Lake  City  Mormonism  is  orthodox.  In  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal  Romanism  is  orthodox.  In  Scotland  Pres- 
byterianism  is  orthodox.  But  for  a  long  time  Christianity  itself 
was  heresy.  And  in  the  great  religious,  political  and  social 
revolutions  of  the  world,  the  minority — the  heretics — have,  as  a 
rule,  been  nearest  the  truth.  So  Paul  dared  say  to  Felix,  before 
whom  he  was  to  be  tried,  "After  the  way  which  \\\^y  call  heresy, 
so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers.  "  But  he  was  able  to  give  to 
those  who  asked,  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in  him.  A 
REASON  !  that  which  a  good  lawyer,  a  thorough  scientist,  any 
man  who  wishes  to  see  the  philosophy  of  things  would  recognize 
as  a  valid  reason.  Not  a  mere  superstition  ;  not  a  conceit 
resting  on  a  bank  of  fog — but  a  REASON. 

There  is  one  fact  in  regard  to  which  there  is  entire  agreement 
among  all  classes,  viz.,  that  in  connection  with  theology  and 
religion,  radical  and  far-reaching  changes  are  going  on.  There 
may  be  utter  disagreement  as  to  whether  these  changes  arc  for 
the  better  or  worse  ;  but  in  regard  to  many  doctrines  hitherto 
held  as  fundamental,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  very  essence  of 
religion,  that  radieal  changes  in  the  public  mind  are  taking  place, 
have  already  taken  place,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  fairly  in- 
formed person. 
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Dr.  Thomas,  a  prodigious  intellectual  force  and  a  decided  pulpit 
power  in  the  great  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Savage,  once  among  the  brightest  young  ministers 
in  the  Congregational  body — today  one  of  the  strongest  men  in 
the  American  pulpit — and  scores  and  scores,  scarcely  less  emi- 
nent, declare  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  since  they 
abandoned  the  old  creeds,  the  faith  in  which  they  were  all 
brought  up,  and  embraced  Liberal  Christianity ,  their  minds 
have  been  cleared  of  many  doubts  and  misgivings,  their  faith 
in  God  and  man,  in  the  beneficence  of  Providence  and  a  destiny 
for  our  race  that  will  be  creditable  to  our  Maker,  has  been  im- 
measurably strengthened,  their  spiritual  horizon  unspeakably 
broadened  and  brightened,  and  life  enriched  and  death  disarmed 
to  an  e.xtent  incomprehensible  to  those  who  have  not  passed 
through  a  similar  experience. 

Some  months  ago  a  minister,  who  for  several  years  had  been  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Kansas  City,  having  changed 
his  faith,  was  installed  as  the  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
of  that  city.  And  as  showing  what  is  going  on  in  the  public 
mind,  cvcxy  one  of  the  ministers  assembled  to  take  part  in  the 
services  of  installation  was  a  convert  from  the  t)rthodox  ministry. 
And  within  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  been  called  upon  by  a 
bright  young  man  of  fine  address,  a  graduate  of  an  eastern 
college,  who  has  preachfed  for  two  or  three  years  in  an  orthodox 
denomination.  He  came  to  say  that  he  could  no  longer  preach 
orthodo.xy  and  would  like  a  pulpit  among  us. 

And  these  men  only  represent  the  great  change  that  is  iroing 
on  throughout  Protestant  Christendom  and  the  high  motive  which 
is  prompting  it  ;  and  consequently  it  will  not  do  to  charge  with 
infidelity,  or  even  with  indifference  to  religion,  those- who  are 
passing  through  the  theological  transition  that  is  modifying  the 
religious  thought  of  the  world. 

3.  In  this  community,  as  must  be  well  known,  there  are  very 
considerable  numbers  with  exceptionally  acute  moral  and  spirit- 
ual sensibilities,  and  a  wide  intellectual  outlook  who,  not  from  a 
sudden  impulse,  not  from  anj'  mere  freak  or  fancy,  but  from 
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profound,  gradually-formed  and  still  strengthening  convictions, 
are  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  old  faith.  Many  of  these 
people  were  brought  up  in  that  faith  and  could  give  specific 
reasons  for  discarding  it.  But  as  the  masses,  engaged  in  daily 
practical  life,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  become  well-versed 
theologians,  many  of  this  class  know  better  what  they  are  not, 
than  what  they  are,  and  where  they  do  not  belong  than  where 
they  do.  There  is  also  a  considerable  class  who,  by  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  the  agitation  that  is  going  on,  the  utter  disbelief  that 
is  frequently  and  boldly  proclaimed,  and  the  evident  weakening 
of  the  old  faith  in  the  public  mind,  are  confused,  dazed,  bewil- 
dered, adrift,  and  therefore  exposed  to  danger;  and  unless  their 
attention  is  arrested  by  a  type  of  religious  thought  that  is 
consonant  with  the  widening,  deepening  and  accelerating  intel- 
lectual and  religious  tendencies  of  the  day,  and  the  highest 
intuitions  of  the  soul,  to  them,  and  through  them  to  the 
community  at  large,  deplorable  consequences  will  certainly 
ensue.  And  inside  every  branch  of  the  Orthodox  church,  as  is 
perfectly  well  known,  there  is  inquiry  and  unrest,  anxiety,  doubt, 
and  suspense;  and  in  thousands  of  instances  strong  dissent  from 
the  doctrines  which  that  church  nominally  holds  to  be  funda- 
mental. Today,  the  intelligent,  the  reluctant  doubter,  and  there 
are  many  such,  is  the  truest  believer.  Today,  the  honest, 
conscientious,  fair-minded  man  who  says  he  holds  not  only  as 
untrue  but  as  positively  misleading  and  pernicious  much  that 
has  been  christened  in  the  sacred  name  of  religion,  is  probably 
among  the  most  reverent  and  exemplary  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  It  is  well  and  widely  known  that  in  connection 
with  the  dominant  church  there  are  very  considerable  numbers 
who  are  in  a  false  position;  tacitly  assenting  to  doctrines  and 
forms  which  ihey  privately  acknowledge  to  their  friends  that 
they  no  longer  believe  or  accept.  Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  for  the  honor  of  the  church  herself,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
and  in  the  service  of  the  soul,  this  state  of  things  should  cease. 
It  cannot  remain  without  ultimately  impeaching,  for  their  dis- 
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honesty  and  double-dealing,  the  churches  to  which  these  persons 
belong. 

For,  if  Unitarianism  is  inimical  to  true  piety,  and  destructive 
to  the  soul,  it  is  quite  as  much  to  be  deprecated,  and  as  resolutely 
to  be  hunted  down,  inside,  as  outside  the  orthodox  church.  And 
yet,  by  the  admissions  of  its  own  press,  that  church,  including  its 
ministry,  is  honeycombed  through  and  through  by  the  fascinating 
heresy.  And  if  the  orthodox  churches  of  this  city  will  treat  as 
heretics  all  who  are  in  cordial  sympathy  with  our  broad  and  genial 
thought,  they  will  have  work  enough  for  the  next  year. 

4.  Almost  all  of  the  agitation,  the  unrest,  the  doubt,  the  denial 
and  the  change  of  base  to  which  I  have  referred,  are  occasioned 
by  increasing  sympathy  with  the  general  class  of  religious  ideas 
known  as  Liberal  Chi  istianity.  This  is  perfectly  well  known. 
And  therefore  it  is  vastly  better  for  all  denominations  and  all 
moral  and  religious  interests,  that  particularly  in  an  active  and 
intelligent  community  like  this,  the  Liberal  church  should  be 
largely  and  vigorously  represented.  It  can  draw  from  the  Ortho- 
dox church  only  those  who,  for  their  own  comfort,  and  for  the 
sake  of  honesty  and  conscientiousness  in  religion  ought  to  leave 
it.  It  can  attract  from  the  great  non-church-going  masses,  only 
those  over  whom  orthodo.xy  can  exert  no  positive  influence. 
And  yet,  as  each  political  party  acts  on  the  other,  greatly  to  the 
country's  good,  as  brakes  as  well  as  steam  are  necessary  to  a  train 
of  cars,  as  the  order  of  the  material  universe  is  preserved,  solely 
because  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  modify  one  another, 
so,  for  speaking  peace  to  many  a  soul  now  deeply  distressed,  for 
bringing  light  and  hope  and  joy  to  many  who  are  in  darkness  and 
despair,  for  providing  spiritual  asylum  for  numbers  now  un- 
churched, for  bringing  all  of  the  gravest  questions  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  higher  reason,  for  its  legitimate  function  of  criticism, 
for  the  strong  emphasis  it  gives  to  practical  righteousness  as  well 
as  piety,  for  its  solemn  warnings  against  excessive  other-worldli- 
ness  in  religion,  for  its  well  known  sympathy  with  all  humanitarian 
movements  and  the  pre-eminent  character  of  its  literature,  to 
which    Channing,   Emerson,  Longfellow,   Martineau,  Holmes, 
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Whittier,  Lowell,  Bancroft,  Starr  King  and  many  others,  among 
the  ablest  men  of  the  world  have  been  life-long  contributors. 
Liberal  Christianity  merits  and  is  receiving  the  cordial  recogni- 
tion of  the  civilized  world. 

And  now,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  large  class,  for  whom 
I  have  profound  sympathy,  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  are  in 
general  accord  with  us,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  as  fully  as  possible, 
in  the  time  which  custom  allots  to  a  sermon,  the  doctrinal  views 
we  hold.  And  I  shall  do  this  with  the  full  persuasion  that  any 
faith  that  is  sacred  to  conscientious  people  ought  not  to  be  con- 
temptuously treated,  First,  then,  let  me  admit  that  though 
liberal  christians  have  a  theology,  they  do  not  dogmatize.  They 
are  tolerant — liberal  towards  those  with  whom  they  disagree — 
because  they  do  not  believe  that  even  correct  views  of  theological 
technicalities  are  the  foundation  or  mainspring  of  the  religious 
life.  A  reprobate  may  have  very  correct  opinions  in  regard  to 
all  sacred  things,  and  a  true  lover  of  God  and  a  devoted  servant 
of  man  may  have  no  interest  whatever  in  dogmatic  theology. 
And  yet,  as  we  know,  there  are  conceptions  of  divine  things, 
God,  Christ,  the  conditions  of  salvation  and  the  outcome  of  life, 
which  are  well  calculated  to  exalt  or  depress,  inspire  or  dis- 
hearten. But  when  we  become  tolerant,  liberal,  though  we  may 
have  definite  opinions  of  our  own,  and  at  times  find  it  necessary  to 
defend  them,  we  yet  gladly  concede  that  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
does  not  hang  on  the  acceptance  of  specific  theological  notions, 
but  rather  on  the  personal  quality  and  character.  And  we  rejoice 
that  this  more  generous  conception  of  the  true  christian  spirit  is 
beginning  to  find  expression  far  outside  of  our  fold.  And  yet, 
Liberal  Christians  exercising  their  reason,  in  connection  with 
religious  questions  as  everywhere  else,  interpreting  scripture  in 
the  light  of  history,  of  science,  of  other  sacred  books, — the  bibles 
of  other  nations,  and  in  accordance  with  our  common  moral  and 
spiritual  intuitions,  and  without  any  attempt  to  reach  a  general 
conclusion,  certainly  without  any  attempt  at  coercion,  any  per- 
secution for  opinion's  sake  are  fairly  agreed  upon  the  follov/ing 
great  affirmations  and  denials: 


I.  The  liberal  christian,  with  all  the  intensity  of  convection 
that  Characteri7.es  his  orthodox  brother,  believes  in  God,  the 
Infinite  God,  the — all — pervading — Spirit,  the  Creator  and  up- 
holder of  all  things;  or  as  Paul  says,  "the  one  God  and  Father  of 
all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  and  in  us  all."  Gladly,  enthu- 
siastically, he  makes  this  proclamation.  Hut  believing  this  with 
all  his  heart,  and  emphasizing  it  with  all  the  strength  of  complete 
pursuasion,  the  Liberal  Christian  docs  not  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

I.  It  is  nowhere  stated  in  the  Bible,  nor  in  the  Bible  is  there 
a  statement  that  is  at  all  equivalent  to  the  proposition  that  God 
exists  in  three  Persons,  each  of  whom  is  also  the  very  and  eternal 
(jod.     Of  this  we  make  a  decided  point. 

3.  Theie  is  no  language  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  doctrine 
can  be  stated.  The  words  and  phrases:  Triune,  Triad.  Trinity, 
One  in  three.  Three  in  one.  First  Person,  Second  Person,  Third 
Person,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  etc.,  etc  ,  are  not  in 
the  Scriptures  Is  not  the  omission  remarkable  if  that  doctrine 
is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  Christianity  ? 

3.  Over  and  over  again  the  Bible  declares  that  God  is  one, 
not  three.  Over  and  over  again  the  Bible  declares  that  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God,  not  God  the  Son.  In  proof  of  this,  I  could  quote 
chapter  and  verse  till  you  would  weary  of  the  repetition. 

4.  Clearly  assuming  the  unity  of  God's  nature,  consciousness, 
and  personality,  almost  seven  thousand  singular  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns are  used  in  the  Bible  when  speaking  of  him,  whereas,  if  in 
him  there  were  a  I  i  inity  of  co-equal  Persons,  only  plural  nouns 
and  pronouns  woukl  properly  represent  him.  Consider  the 
strength  of  this  argument. 

5.  It  is  not  found  in  the  creeds  of  the  earl\-  church.  Cardinal 
Newman,  be>'ond  all  comparison  the  ablest  and  most  scholarly 
prelate  among  English-speaking  Catholics,  frankly  acknowledges 
that  the  earlier  creeds  of  tiie  church  do  not  teach  the  doctrine — 
a  veryiremarkable,  yet  truthful  concession. 

6.  With  all  respect  for  our  brethren  of  the  Orthodox  faith  and 
stating  the  fact  as  gently  as  possible,  we  yet  say  that  to  us  the 


doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  absolutely  unthinkabi*.  When  we  are 
told  that  there  are  three  Persons,  each  of  whom  is  absolutely 
God;  that  the  Father  is  God  because  in,  and  of  himself  he  pos- 
sesses all  the  attributes  of  God;  that  the  Son  is  God  because  in 
and  of  himself  he  possesses  all  the  attributes  and  powers  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  same  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  yet  that  there  is 
but  one  God,  our  reply  is  that  we  do  not  see  how  people  can  be- 
lieve the  proposition  any  more  than  we  see  how  people  could 
believe  the  following,  that  in  principle  is  identical  with  it,  viz.: 
there  are  three  persons,  Peter,  James  and  John,  each  of  whom 
is  a  man  because  he  possesses  all  the  attributes  of  a  man,  and  yet 
there  is  but  one  man.  Is  not  the  difficulty  of  belief  precisely  the 
same  in  the  two  cases? 

And  now  without  the  slightest  asperity,  and  yet  as  showing 
how  far  the  current  theology  has  strayed  from  sound  logic,  and 
even  from  common  sense,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  if  under  oath, 
a  man  were  to  declare  his  belief  that  three  persons,  each  of  whom 
is  a  man  because  he  has  in  himself  all  the  attributes  of  a  man, 
constitute  but  one  man,  he  would  be  ordered  ofif  the  witness's 
stand  as  incompetent  to  testify,  and  the  fact  might  be  used  as 
evidence  of  his  insanity.  But  if  he  declares  his  belief  that  three  per- 
sons, each  of  whom  is  God,  because  he  possesses  all  the  attributes 
of  God  constitute  but  one  God,  he  is  thought  to  be  sound  in  the 
faith.  Wliat  are  we  obliged — obliged  to  think  of  the  intellectual 
character,  the  intellectual  loyalty  of  the  man  who  declares  it  to  be 
his  firm  belief  that  the  builder  of  this  material  universe,  he  who  as 
truly  lived  and  wrought  and  reigned,  and  was  as  greatly  needed 
in  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  as  in  this  speck  of  earth,  came  here 
1800  years  ago  and  was  actually  born  of  a  woman  as  the  only 
means  of  recovering  what  he  had  inadvertently  lost — that  the 
Virgin  Mary  carried  in  her  arms  and — n-u-r-s-e-d  at  her 
b-r-e-a-s-t.  as  a  hungry,  crying  child,  the  illimitable  and  ever- 
lasting God  ;  him  "  who  dipped  his  fingers  in  chaos  and  flung  off 
worlds.  "    I  put  it  to  you  strongly:  is  that  believable? 

Feeling  it  to  be  our  religious  duty  to  abide  by  our  abloluteiy 
distinct  intellectual  perceptions,  that  disloyally  to  vivid  ideas  is 
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gross  injustice  to  <he  light  God  has  given  for  our  guidance,  we 
reject  this  doctrine.  And  yet  God  with  his  one  mind,  one  will, 
one  consciousness,  one  Person,  with  his  indivisible  Unity,  is  to 
us,  all  that  he  can  be  to  our  Trinitarian  brethren;  infinite  in  wis- 
dom, goodness,  power,  love;  our  Father  and  everlasting  Friend, 
the  all  in  all  of  things  ;  and  we  think  that  our  idea  of  Him  is 
immensely  superior  to  the  other,  in  this  respect.  Its  simplicity 
and  complete  intelligibility  unifies  and  vivifies  our  conception  of 
him,  and  by  eliminating  the  complexity  and  the  perplexity  which 
have  greatly  disturbed  millions,  it  conduces  to  a  sweet  and  whole- 
some piety,  and  to  the  natural  and  healthy  action  of  the  mind. 
And  this  is  an  obvious  practical  advantage  that  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated. 

II.  Believing  implicitly  in  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness, 
we  cannot  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  of  Man;  as  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  directly  and  unanswerably  impugns  the  moral  character 
of  God.  You  know  what  it  is,  as  you  have  heard  it  again  and 
again.  God  created  Adam  and  Eve  and  placed  them  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  having  planned  for  them  immunity  from  all  evil 
and  suffering,  and  unspeakable  and  eternal  happiness  in  this 
world.  But  from  pure  diabolism,  from  envy,  and  jealousy,  and 
hatred,  and  malice,  a  great  evil  being  whom  God  also  created, 
and  who  had  previously  attempted  to  wrest  from  the  Almighty 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  kingdom,  entered  Eden  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  and  tempted  Adam  and  Eve  not  only  to  their  own  ruin, 
but  causing  also  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  the  entire  human 
family,  subjecting  them  to  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God.  We 
reject  this  doctrine  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  Science  makes  it  altogether  improbable  that  Adam  and 
Eve  were  created  as  it  is  popularlj^  supposed  they  were.  If  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution,  now  accepted  by  the  leading  thinkers 
of  the  world  is  true,  it  is  entirely  certain  that  they  were  not  thus 
created. 

2.  If  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  true,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  entire  hum^n  family  did  not  originate  with  Adam  and 
Eve.  but  rather,  as  one  scientist  puts  it.  there  must  have  been  a 
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dozen  Adams;  in  which  case  the  doctrine  iit  question  utterly 
fails.  And  the  hypothesis  that  the  human  family  originated  at 
different  times  and  places,  and  so  had  a  various  parentage  ex- 
plains many  facts  which  hitherto  have  greatly  puzzled  the  critical 
student  of  human  history  and  of  diverse  human  peculiarities. 

3.  To  us,  it  is  entirely  clear  that  an  infinitely  wise  and  good 
God  would  not,  and  could  not  have  created  such  a  being  as  the 
devil  is  represented  to  be,  and  turned  him  loose  to  dispute  even 
the  divine  Sovereignty,  thwart  the  divine  plans,  and  deceive, 
torment,  and  ruin  the  human  family.  What  father  would  allow 
a  profane,  lying,  drunken,  licentious,  yet  fascinating,  human  devil 
to  associate  with  his  children  and  tempt  them  to  their  utter 
destruction  ? 

4.  According  to  this  doctrine  God  was  thwarted,  circumven- 
ted, defeated  and  compelled  to  change  his  base  and  begin  anew, 
and  for  thousands  of  years  he  has  been  ineffectually  striving  to 
recover  what  he  lost  by  the  first  stroke  of  his  arch  enemy;  the 
devil  has  snatciied  from  the  divine  hand  the  rcins-of-government, 
and  today  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  ruins.  Mr.  Moody,  the 
most  successful  living  revivalist,  who  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
great  orthodox  denominations  of  the  country,  says:  "This  world 
is  a  wreck  and  is  bound  to  sink.  The  most  that  we  can  do  is  to 
get  off  as  many  as  possible  of  her  passengers  and  crew,  and  let 
her  go."  Now  is  it  not  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam  that  Mr.  Moody, 
and  all  who  agree  with  him,  worship  and  serve  either  a  malignant 
God  who  plantied  to  wreck  the  world  and  the  human  race,  or  a 
defeated,  disappointed,  incnmpetent  and  dishonored  God  who 
was  no  match  for  the  devil  ? 

I  am  not  exaggerating,  as  according  to  this  doctrine  the  great 
enemy  of  God  and  man  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  a  vast  majority 
of  the  human  family  are  at  this  moment  on  the  road  to  eternal 
destruction.  In  this  are  obviously  involved  both  the  wisdom 
and  the  moral  character  of  God.  For  example,  if  even  of  his 
professed  generosity  a  man  should  build  high  above  a  city,  a 
reservoir  for  the  storage  of  water  for  that  city's  good,  and  the 
first  time  the  reservoir  was  filled,  the  dam  should  break  away 
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and  the  whole  plain  below  be  deluged  and  the  city  destroyed, 
would  it  not  be  clear  that  the  plan  of  the  reservoir  was  not  well 
devised  or  that  the  work  was  not  well  done;  and  that  in  either 
case  and  on  the  highest  moral  grounds,  and  despite  the  good 
intentions  of  the  builder  he  would  not  only  be  responsible  for  the 
overwhelming  disaster,  but  afterward,  totally  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence as  a  business  man?  Applying  the  same  principle  to  the 
case  in  hand,  our  only  alternative  is  to  reject  the  doctrine  under 
consideration,  as  it  not  only  impugns  the  moral  character  of  God, 
but  by  teaching  that  his  first  great  world  scheme  for  our  race 
was  utterly  frustrated,  it  destroys  all  ground  of  confidence  in 
him.  In  our  terrible  civil  war,  we  learned  from  sad  experience 
that  a  commander  who  had  once  been  surprised,  routed  and 
driven  from  his  own  chosen  ground,  his  soldiers  slain  and  his 
ammunition  captured,  could  not  again  be  trusted,  as  he  could 
give  no  assurance  that  in  the  next  emergency  a  similar  disaster 
would  not  await  him.  Dear  friends,  if  you  wish  me  to  believe 
and  trust  in  God,  pray  do  not  tell  me  that  he  has  once  been  com- 
pletely out-gcneralled  by  the  devil,  and  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  immeasurable  disaster. 

5.  We  reject  this  doctrine  because  the  penalty  it  inflicts  is 
appallingly,  infinitely  disproportioned  to  the  crime  said  to  have 
been  committed.  If  a  small  boy,  arrested  in  Los  Angeles  for 
stealing  an  apple,  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  a 
dark  cell,  and  to  subsistence  upon  bread  and  water,  that  sentence 
could  not  be  executed,  nor  could  the  judge  rendering  it  retain  his 
office,  so  irrepressible  would  be  the  moral  indignation  that  would 
be  excited  in  this  community.  And  yet  even  such  a  sentence  for 
such  a  crime  is  but  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  in  comparison  with  the 
ctcrnal-davination-of-iincoiintcd-iniltio)is — as  the  result  of  two 
persons  eating  once  of  forbidden  fruit.  Punish  them  as  they 
deserve,  but  in  heaven's  name  do  not  forever  damn  them  and  a  vast 
majority  of  their  posterity  to  the  end  of  time. 

III.  We  believe  that  man  n'as,  and  still  is,  created  in  the 
image  of  God;  that  by  nature  he  is  a  child  of  God;  that  he  needs 
religion  not  because  Adam  or  anybody  else  has  sinned,  but  because 
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he  has  a  moral  and  spiritual  constitution  that  is  adapted  to  a  moral 
and  spiritual  experience,  as  the  wing  of  the  bird  to  air,  and  the  fin  of 
the  fish  to  water.  We  believe  that  with  promptings  as  sweet  and 
natural  as  those  which,  with  all  its  little  troubles,  take  a  child  to  its 
mother's  arms,  a  man  may  come  directly  into  the  presence  of  God, 
and  that  even  in  his  sins,  he  has  no  other  friend  like  his  Heavenly 
Father.  And  therefore  we  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious 
atonement ,  viz.,  that  in  our  room  and  stead  Christ  died,  suffering 
the  penalty  that  was  due  to  us.  According  to  our  conception 
of  the  character  of  God  and  of  the  nature  of  forgiveness,  no  such 
atonement  was  either  necessary  or  possible. 

1.  To  us  it  seems  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  mercy.  God  would  not  forgive  the  sinner  till  the 
penalty  of  his  broken  law  had  been  visited  upon  some  one,  and 
God  himself  actually  inflicted  that  penalty  upon  his  son  Jesus 
Christ.  Thus  the  innocent  suffered  instead  of  the  guilty,  which 
completely  reverses  our  instinctive  idea  of  both  justice  and  mercy, 
and  destroys,  were  it  possible  to  destroy,  the  relations  between 
innocence  and  internal  comfort,  and  crime  and  its  legitimate 
consequences.  There  is  neither  justice. nor  mercy  in  punisliing 
the  innocent  instead  of  the  guilty. 

2.  This  doctrine  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  par- 
able of  the  prodigal  son,  given  by  Christ  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  forgiving  love  of  God.  Solely  through  the  promptings 
of  the  true,  fatherly  heart,  and  not  becau.se  an  innocent  person 
had  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  the  foolish  and  wicked  young 
man,  he  was  received  back  into  the  dear  old  home.  And  does 
not  this  settle  forever  the  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
divine  forgiveness? 

3.  We  fully  believe  that  this  doctrine  is  immoral  in  its  ten- 
dencies; as  it  presents  a  substitute  for  high  moral  character, 
for  actual  personal  worth,  and  appeals  to  low  and  selfish  motives. 
It  says  in  so  many  words  that  dependence  upon  conformity  to 
the  moral  law,  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  is  offensive  to  God 
and  dangerous  to  the  soul;  that  our  only  hope  of  heaven  is  in 
the  blood  of  Christ.    And  in  as  much  as  personal  worth  is  thus 
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openly  and  purposely  disparaged,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
among  large  numbers  who  profess  to  have  been  saved  by  the 
vicarious  atonement,  the  standard  of  character  is  so  low  that 
business  men  from  h  business  standpoint  fight  shy  of  them.  By 
downright  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  and  all  the  tricks  of 
trade,  as  in  both  hemispheres  I  have  repeatedly  been  told, 
business  men  are  frequently  deceived  and  profusely  bled  by 
church  members  who  are  staking  their  eternal  salvation  on  the 
blood  of  Christ.  A  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  recently 
bemoaned  the  low  standard  of  morality  among  Christians;  and 
a  few  years  ago  the  great  Wesleyan  body  of  England  appointed 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  consequence  of  the  same  deplorable 
condition.  Ikit  how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  from  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  sacred  name  of  religion,  the  sterling  moralities  are 
declared  to  be  of  no  account  in  the  salvation  of  the  soul?  Indi- 
vidual worth  is  as  filthy  rags.  We  are  to  be  saved  because 
Christ  sufifered  in  our  stead,  not  because  we  are  worth  saving. 

And  according  to  this  definition  of  religion,  there  is  many  a 
diminutive  and  slippery  saint  whose  word  you  would  not  take, 
who  could  not  get  trust  for  a  pound  of  meat  or  a  yard  of  cloth, 
and  to  whose  low  personal  level  you  would  be  ashamed  to  de- 
scend, but  who  is  in  high  favor  with  God  and  on  the  road  to 
heaven;  and  many  a  splendid  sinner  whose  word  is  as  good  as 
his  bond,  who  is  trusted  and  honored  by  all  who  know  him,  but 
who  is  on  the  road  to  hell.  It  is  this  definition  of  religion  that 
is  arousing  widespread  dissatisfaction,  not  to  say  downright 
scepticism.  And  that  you  may  see  how  the  question  of  accept- 
ing salvation  because  Christ  is  represented  to  have  suffered  in 
our  stead,  is  affecting  many  of  the  noblest  minds,  involving  as  it 
does  a  high  moral  principle,  and  the  very  foundation  of  true 
self-respect,  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  the  following  circumstance: 
About  fifty  years  ago,  in  western  New  York,  there  was  a  school 
in  which  were  a  large,  coarse-fibred,  headstrong  boy  who 
was  full  of  malicious  mischief  and  low,  vulgar  tricks;  and  another 
of  exactly  the  opposite  temperament  and  tendency;  auburn 
haired,  light-complexioned,  blue-eyed,  high-minded,  thoroughly 
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truthful,  but  still  a  fun-loving  boy.  One  day,  while  the  back  of 
the  master  was  turned,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  greatly 
enraged  him;  and.  as  the  two  boys  above  described  were  sitting 
side  by  side,  the  master  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  first  named 
was  the  guilty  one,  prepared  to  punish  him  severely;  and  in 
those  days  punishment  in  school  meant  something.  But  just  as 
the  great  cherry  ruler  was  about  to  fall  with  awful  force  upon 
the  open  palm  of  the  first  above  named,  the  second  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  exclaimed,  "Sir,  John  did  not  do  it,  I  did  it.  I 
intended  no  harm,  did  not  think  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  am 
very  sorry;  but,  sir,  do  not  punish  John  for  what  I  did.  I  could 
not  bear  that.     Please  punish  me.  " 

And  now  the  question  I  put  to  you,  the  question  I  would  put  to 
the  civilized  world,  the  question  which  I  willingly  leave  at  the  door 
of  the  human  heart  is,  whether  in  declining  to  accept  salvation  from 
punishment  through  the  suffering  of  an  innocent  party,  that  boy 
did  not  manifest  a  spirit  incomparably  finer  and  nobler,  a  senti- 
ment vastly  more  creditable  and  more  truly  religious,  than  he 
would  have  done  had  he  allowed  John  to  receive  the  penalty  due 
himself.  Is  it  not  perfectly  obvious  that  without  sacrificing  his 
self-respect,  without  cowardice  and  selfishness  and  demoralization 
at  the  very  fountain  of  his  life,  he  could  not  have  allowed  an- 
other to  suffer  in  his  stead?  It  is  at  this  precise  point  that  this 
doctrine  is  distressing  thousands  of  the  finest  spirits  of  the  age — 
people  of  the  acutest  moral  and  spiritual  sensibilities. 

Horace  Mann,  one  of  the  noblest  souls  that  ever  dwelt  in  flesh, 
once  said  that  if  he  were  to  accept  the  orthodox  conditions  of 
salvation,  and  thereon  enter  heaven,  he  should  be  eternally 
ashamed  to  look  Christ  in  the  face.  Think  of  congratulating  our- 
selves that  our  bondsman  had  to  pay  our  debts — that  another's 
fingers  arc  in  the  trap  on  our  account  while  we  go  free.  Thus  is 
it  turning  out  that  much  of  the  so-called  infidelity  of  our  day  is 
evincing  an  incomparably  finer  feeling,  a  profounder  self-respect, 
than  much  of  the  religion  of  our  day.  And  it  was  on  this  and 
kindred  ground  that  one  of  the  most  intelligent  women  on  this 
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coast  recently  declared  that  administered  religion  had  become 
positively  demoralizing. 

But  do  not  infer  that  Christ  is  of  no  accovint  to  us,  because  we 
do  not  accept  the  vicarious  atonement.  In  our  conception  of 
divine  things  \vc  think  Christ  is  not  less  but  more  important  than 
he  is  according  to  the  orthodox  conception.  That  represents  him 
as  the  great  physician.  And  the  physician  holds  an  important 
place,  but  the  physiologist's  is  even  more  important.  For,  necessary 
as  it  is  that  some  should  know  how  to  administer  medicine 
properly,  it  is  vastly  more  necessary  that  we  should  be  so  instructed 
and  so  live  as  not  to  need  it.  And  this  illustrates  the  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  two  systems  of  thought.  In  the  one,  Christ 
is  the  great  physician,  and  religion  is  a  medicine.  To  how  large 
a  number  has  it  been  a  very  bitter  medicine!  In  the  other, 
Christ  is  the  great  teacher,  unfolding  the  laws  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  as  the  physiologist  shows  the  influence  on  the  body 
of  good,  plain,  nutritous  food,  pure  air  and  pure  water,  exercise 
and  rest,  cheerfulness  and  sunshine,  the  great  natural,  universal, 
indispensable  agents  for  the  preservation,  and  even  the  restoration 
of  health. 

IV.  We  reject  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment;  and  w  e  have 
numerous  and  unanswerable  reasons  for  so  doing.  Upon  these 
reasons  I  cannot  now  enter  scriaiiin.  The  time  is  too  short. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  first,  that  neither  God  nor  angel,  neither  man 
nor  devil,  could  derive  the  slightest  benefit  from  the  eternal  suf- 
fering of  any  creature, — insect  or  fiend.    What  good  could  it  do? 

I  cannot  understand  the  man  who  shoots  down  a  frae  and 
innocent  bird,  or  catches  fish,  or  hunts  wild  animals  for  sport. 
Is  it  nothing  to  maim  a  living  creature  and  send  it  through  all  the 
tortures  of  a  lingering  death?  I  cannot  understand  the  man  who 
knows  that  his  habits  are  wringing  scalding  tears  from  one  who 
would  die  for  him  if  he  were  loyal  to  her.  Do  we,  thick-skinned, 
nerveless,  insensate  creatures  realize  what  agony  is?  But  what 
of  anguish  that  never  lifts,  torment  e.xcruciating  and  eternal. 

Secondly:  the  doctrine  is  irreconcilable  with  the  character  of 
God.    Beyond  all  question,  if  the  creation  of  man  unavoidably 
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involved  such  exposure,  then  the  creative  act  should  not  have 
been  performed.    We  sing  with  the  poet,  who  said: 

Thank  God  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the  time 
When  the  great  truth  begins  at  last  to  find 
Expression  from  the  deep  heart  of  mankind, 
Noble  and  free,  that  all  revenge  is  crime, 
That  man  is  holier  than  anv  creed. 
That  all  restraint  upon  him  must  consult  his  good, 
Hope's  sunshine  linger  on  his  prison  walls. 
And  love  look  in  upon  his  solitude. 

We  think  that  heaven  will  not  be  shut  forevermore 

"Without  a  knocker  left  upon  the  door. 

Lest  some  belated  wanderer  should  come. 

Heart-broken,  asking  just  to  die  at  home; 

So  that  the  Father  will  at  last  forgive. 

And  looking  in  his  face,  tiiat  soul  shall  live. 

We  think  there  will  be  watchmen  out  through  all  the  night 

To  load  the  lost  from  darkness  into  light, 

Tliat  he  who  loved  us  into  life  must  be 

A  f  ithcr,  infmitelj-  fatherly  : 

And  groping  for  him,  these  siiall  lind  their  way. 

From  outer  darkness  into  perfect  day. 

This  is  our  faith;  and  in  it  we  gladly  and  gratefully  rest.  You 
must  perceive  that  it  is  not  a  series  of  glittering  negations.  We 
affirm;  affirm  variously,  broadly,  strongly,  grandly.  It  seems  to 
us  that  no  other  church  affirms  so  much. 

We  affirm  the  divine  existence,  the  divine  sovereignty,  the 
divine  love. 

We  affirm  that  God  is  God,  and  that  he  understands  his  bus- 
iness. 

We  affirm  that  evil  and  sin  are  temporary,  and  that  truth  and 
righteousness  are  the  eternal  principles  and  must  ultimately  pre- 
vail. 

We  affirm  that  this  is  God's  world,  the  government  of  which  he 
does  not  share  with  a  great  evil  being  who  keeps  him  under  per- 
petual limitations. 
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We  affirm  that  human  nature  and  human  life  arc  intrinsically 
sacred — a  condition  that  alone  makes  sin  possible. 

We  affirm  the  grand  prerogatives  as  well  as  the  resposibilities 
of  the  human  soul. 

We  affirm  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  saving  a  man,  in  the 
largest  and  truest  sense,  is  to  make  him  a  man.  Soul-building 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  process  of  soul  saving. 

We  affirm  that  all  legitimate  experience  is  religious. 

Are  not  these,  transcendent  and  inspiring  affirmations  ?  They 
express  the  growing  conviction  of  the  world.  We  know  nothing  of 
a  good  christian,  who  is  a  bad  husband  or  father,  or  wife  or  mother 
— nothing  of  a  good  christian  who,  recei\  ing  the  comnmnion  on 
Sunday,  tells  business  lies  through  all  the  following  week ;  nothing 
of  a  good  christian  who  puts  the  best  apples  and  oranges  at  the  top 
of  the  boxes,  and  worthless  ones  at  the  bottom;  intending  to  balance 
the  account  l,)y  singing  peans  to  the  grace  of  God  and  the  blood  of 
Je.sus  Christ. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  mother,  whose  ragged  and  dirtv 
children  are  running  in  the  street  from  morning  till  night,  has  a 
right  to  give  a  cent  or  a  moment  to  the  Foreign  Missionary  Societj". 
She  had  better  organize  in  her  own  house  a  society  for  the  conver- 
sion of  heathen.  We  believe  that  the  home  is  as  sacred  as  the 
church;  that  the  multiplication  table  and  the  moral  law  work 
towards  the  same  great  end  ;  that  truth,  and  beauty,  and  music,  and 
society,  and  love,  and  labor,  and  even  disappointment  and  sorrow, 
are  helps  in  tiie  education  and  development  of  the  soul.  We  believe 
that  true  religion,  instead  of  being  repugnant  to  human  nature,  is 
its  consummate  flowering  and  fruitage. 

I  need  not  be  told  that  thousands,  whose  faith  I  have  criticised 
this  morning,  are  excellent  people,  or  that  they  are  doing  excellent 
christian  work.  I  understand  that.  But  the  i)oint  I  make  is  that 
in  their  work  of  religious  self-culture,  or  of  christian  propagandism, 
they  are  not  helped,  but  greatly  hindered  by  the  doctrines  I  have 
reviewed.  These  doctrines  never,  never  brought  a  ray  of  light  or  a 
thrill  of  rational  joy  to  a  single  soul,  but  they  have  filled  millions 
with  unutterable  gloom  and  foreboding.  By  thousands  within  the 
orthodox  fold  they  are  felt  to  be  an  incubus  upon  the  christian 
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church.  You  prefer  not  to  hear  them  and  with  good  reason.  Tlieir 
character  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  they  con.stitute  Mr.  In- 
ffersoll's  stock  in  trade.  Our  orthodo.K  friends,  whom  we  re.spect 
and  love,  are  genial,  hopeful,  trustful,  charitable,  tender,  not  because 
of  these  doctrines,  but  in  spite  of  them.  God  be  thanked  that 
there  are  vast  numbers,  .so  sweet  and  pure,  and  spontaneous  of  heart 
that  their  terrible  creed  produces  but  little  effect  upon  them.  But 
if  you  would  know  what  effect  it  produces  upon  natures  severely 
logical,  read  what  Cathei-ine  Bcecher  says  of  the  effect  upon  her,  of 
her  own  father's  preaching.  It  nearly  drove  her  to  the  insane 
asylum.  Many  and  many  an  hour  when  she  should  have  been 
asleep,  she  sjjent  in  tears,  that  she  had  been  born.  And  her  ex- 
jierience  has  been  repeated  ten  thousand  thousand  times.  It  is  not 
a  week  since  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  a  thoroughly  conscientious 
and  high  minded  woman  of  this  city,  declared  that,  influenced  by 
these  doctrines,  in  agony  and  tears  she  had  repeatedly  deplored  her 
own  existence. 

Dear  friends,  1  never  visit  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  distressed, 
I  never  bow  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  I  never  stand 
at  the  head  of  an  open  grave,  into  which,  struck  down  at  the  high 
noon  of  life,  a  beloved  hu.sband  is  being  buried,  and  realize  that 
from  that  hour,  a  widow,  desolate,  tearful,  over-burdened,  haggard, 
heart-hungry,  world-weary,  will  tread  alone  her  winding  path, 
without  thanking  God  from  the  lowest  depth  of  my  soul  for  the 
taitli  that  in  the  sorest  trial,  gives  confidence  and  joy  and  peace. 
And  if  I  can  aid  a  little,  in  planting  in  this  gi-owing  city,  a  church 
whose  special  function  it  shall  be,  to  shoot  rays  of  heavenly  light 
through  all  eai'thly  fog  and  darkness,  to  broaden  the  s|)iritual 
vision,  to  stimulate  faith  and  hope,  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted, 
to  provide  spii  itual  asylum  for  the  sorrowing,  to  show  that  religion 
is  natural  as  well  as  necessary,  that  the  inner,  the  actual,  personal 
(|ualities  and  forces  are  the  chief  concern,  that  chai-acter  is  the  great 
end  of  our  being,  I  will  gratefully  say  with  Simeon  of  old,  "  Now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation." 
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Let  X19  congratulate  one  another,  friends,  upon  a  new  year  of 
our  churcli.  Let  us  he  thankful  that  the  "  lines  are  fallen  unto  " 
us  in  such  "pleasant  places."  We  may  feel  at  home  in  Pioneer 
Hall,  for  wc  are  a  Pioneer  Church. 

We  are  organized  upon  a  principle  wiiich  is  in  advance  of  the 
practice  of  churches  in  general ;  the  principle  of  union  in  the 
spirit  of  religion  without  any  formal  expression  of  hclief.  Wo 
are  a  eluirch  without  a  creed.  The  principle  itself  is  not  a  new- 
one.  We  arc  not  the  first  church  to  organize  upon  this  basis, 
but  we  arc  among  the  first ;  we  are  of  those  who  have  caught 
the  sound  of  the  evangel  before  the  main  body,  and  who  go 
forward  to  pi-cpare  tiie  way.  It  is  pioneer  work  to  remove  ob- 
structions, to  prc]iaro  the  way  for  others.  Wo  remove  the  creed 
from  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  worship,  where  we  feel  that 
it  has  too  long  been  an  obstruction  to  fellowship  in  the  spirit. 
This  will  be  called  negative  work.  Is  it  ne<»ative  work  when 
the  pioneer  cuts  down  and  digs  away,  that  there  may  be  free 
eutranco  to  fair  fields  and  broad  rivers,  so  that  willing  multi- 
tudes may  settle  in  the  rich  domain?  Hero  are  the  "green 
pastures"  and  "still  waters"  of  Heligion— of  reverent  adora- 
tion and  trust  and  communion,  of  idndly  sympathj-  aiid  humane 
activity— and  many  are  kept  from  entering  in  and  dwelling 
joyously  in  com]>any  with  their  brethren  and  friends,  by  the  re- 
quirement of  assent  to  doctrinal  statements  of  belief.  For  our- 
selves, and  for  others  so  far  as  they  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  our  efforts,  wo  do  away  with  the  obstacle.  We  found  our 
church  on  the  basis  of  the  religions  purpose.  We  say  to  all  :  Do 
you  wish  to  unite  with  men  and  women  to  worship  God  and  to 
serve  men  ?  wc  welcome  you  to  our  fellowship  ;  to  full  fellow- 
ship, with  all  the  privileges  which  any  of  us  enjoy.  We  do  not 
ask  wIkU  your  beliefs  are.  We  shall  try  to  have  the  truth 
preached  among  us  from  week  to  week,  and  we  think  you  will 
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believe  that  when  j-oii  hear  it;  will  very  likely  find  it  just  what 
you  already  believe,  though  you  may  not  have  admitted  it  to 
yourself,  or  acted  upon  it. 

Be  it  understood,  liowever,  that  in  doing  awaj'  with  creed  we 
are  not  doing  away  with  belief.  We  are  not  sajMng  that  we 
have  no  belief  as  individuals  or  as  a  church  ;  we  are  not  saying 
that  we  think  belief  of  no  consequence.  We  think  the  belief  of 
the  individual  of  so  much  consequence  that  we  will  not  ask  him 
to  surrender  it,  to  limit  it,  to  trim  it  in  any  manner,  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the  henctil  of  our  fellowship  or  to  give  us  the 
advantage  of  his  company.  We  thus  recognize,  we  thus  help 
men  to  feel,  the  importance  and  the  responsibilit}-  of  individual 
conviction.  And  as  a  church  we  have  beliefs,  belieis  implied  in 
the  very  pnrpor.c  on  which  we  are  founded.  We  are  united  for 
the  Worship  of  God  and  the  Service  of  Men.  The  worship  of 
God  implies  belief  in  God.  And  although  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  express  his  whole  thought  about  God,  and  none  can 
give  satisfactory  expression  to  the  thought  of  otiiers,  it  Tvould 
not  be  difficult,  probablj',  to  make  some  general  statement  about 
the  Divine  Being  and  Character  in  which  we  should  all  agree. 
That  God  is  One,  with  various  manifestations  in  nature  and  in 
humanity;  that  His  Spirit  is  in  our  minds  and  consciences  and 
hearts,  and  may  be  communed  with  there  so  as  to  be  the  strength 
and  joy  of  our  lives  ;  that  He  is  good,  too  good  to  create  any 
being  that  shall  by  auy  possibility  come  to  suffer  eternal  tor- 
ment; that  the  best  names  we  can  give  him  arc  Light,  and  Life, 
and  Truth,  and  Righteousness,  and  Love,  and  Father— I  sup- 
pose all  of  us  believe  this  about  God.  Why  should  we  not  say 
so  in  a  formal  statement,  and  make  it  a  platform  on  which  all 
who  join  us  shall  stand  ?  Because  the  platform  is  already  under 
us  and  does  not  require  to  be  laid  down  ;  and  because  the  laying 
it  down  would  give  to  belief  a  prominence  which  we  wish,  in  a 
religious  organization,  to  give  to  religious  purpose.  We  want 
to  emphasize  the  religious  purpose  as  the  main  thing  in  a  church. 
A  belief  may  be  a  dead  thing,  but  a  purpose  is  a  live  thing.  And 
so  we  ask  not  Do  you  believe  in  God  ?  but  Do  you  w-ant  to 
worship  Him  ?    If  you  do,  we  know  you  believe  in  him. 

And  the  purpose  to  serve  Men  implies  belief  in  men  ;  belief 
that  men  are  worth  serving.  We  believe  in  men  as* spiritual 
beings ;  and  we  want  to  servo  them  as  such  by  ujinistering  to 
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llicir  spiritual  nature.  To  that  cud  wc  have  prayer,  and  sing- 
i7ig,  and  preaching,  and  try  to  have  it  of  a  spiritual  sort,  such 
a«  will  do  spiritual  service  to  those  who  join  in  it.  We  believe 
in  men  as  moral  beings;  and  wc  try  to  serve  them  as  such  by 
moral  education,  by  appealing  to  the  sense  of  Eight  in  them,  by 
nrging  them  to  cultivate  the  conscience,  by  applying  the  laws 
of  Justice  to  practical  affairs,  and  by  pointing  out  the  way  of 
Duty.  We  believe  in  men  as  social  beings,  and  we  try  to  serve 
them  as  such  by  cherishing  the  social  sentiment,  in  its  deeper 
and  its  lighter  forms ;  by  proclaiming  Brotherhood  and  acting  it 
out  as  far  as  we  can,  by  sympathy  and  help  for  one  another  and 
for  all  within  our  range,  and  even  by  providing  amusement  and 
entertainment  of  an  innocent  kind.  And  we  believe  in  men  as 
rational  beings,  and  we  try  to  serve  them  as  such  by  addressing 
their  reason,  not  endeavoring  to  exercise  religious  dominion 
over  them  or  authority  upon  tiiem,  which  would  be  like  the 
princes  of  tlio  Gentiles,  though  done  by  those  who  would  bo 
great  among  the  Christians.  We  believe  in  men  after  this  fash- 
ion ;  that  they  arc  not  so  good  but  they  need  to  be  better,  and 
not  so  bad  but  they  may  become  good  by  the  help  of  God  and 
men.  But  we  have  no  dogma  about  their  "  Fall,"  or  about  their 
rise  and  progress,  which  one  must  agree  to  before  ho  can  take 
hold  with  us  to  keep  them  up  and  on.  And  so  we  enquire  not 
Do  you  believe  in  the  J)epravity  of  men,  or  their  Eeg-cneration 
but  do  you  want  to  serve  them  ?  If  you  do,  you  believe  enough, 
at  least  to  begin  with. 

We  ajiply  no  test  of  eluiracler  as  a  condition  of  membership 
in  our  church,  but  wo  do  not  thereby  imply  that  character  is  of 
little  consequence.  If  there  is  anything  wc  are  agreed  on,  I 
suppo.so  it  is  that  character  is  of  first  con.sequence ;  that  it  is 
nioro  than  belief,  more  than  action.  Belief  is  what  a  man  thinks, 
action  what  a  man  does,  character  what  a  man  is.  One  may  be 
saved  by  "faith,"  if  his  faith  be  such  as  to  transform  his  char- 
acter; one  may  be  saved  by  "works,"  if  his  works  induce  in 
him  the  righteousness  of  heart  which  did  not  spring  ujJ  till  he 
forsook  his  bad  ways  and  began  to  do  right ;  fiiith  or  works  may 
thus  lead  to  salvation,  but  charac  ter  is  salvation.  We  do  not 
make  it  a  condition  of  fellowship  in  our  church,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  our  judging  it  accuratelj'.  We 
can't  undertake  to  divide  men  into  saints  and  sinners.  We 
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think  if  men  are  very  bad  tliey  will  not  feel  much  at  home  with 
us  until  they  change  for  the  better;  and  wo  arc  very  sure  that 
if  they  resolve  to  do  that,  and  try  to  do  it,  we  can  put  up  with 
them  if  they  can  put  up  with  us;  for  we  all  need  that  change. 
As  an  organization  we  stand  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  reli- 
gious purpose.  That  is  the  thread  on  which  we  are  all  strung  j 
not  for  us  to  say  who  of  us  are  precious  stones,  who  only  beads 
of  glass;  not  to  be  determined  by  any  profession  of  faith  or 
performance  of  ceremonial,  but  by  the  Lord  of  the  hosts  of 
men,  in  the  day  when  Ho  makes  up  His  jewels. 

What  makes  us  a  pioneer  church  is  that  we  organize  the  re- 
ligious spirit  in  its  two-fold  relation  toward  (Tod  and  toward 
men,  without  the  ordinary  obstacles  of  fellowwliip.  Wc  believe 
a  great  deal — a  great  deal  more  than  we  could  put  into  any 
creed  ;  but  if  people  want  to  know  what  it  is,  we  ask  them  to 
come  and  hear  our  preaching,  or  to  talk  with  us  as  individuals. 
We  lay  great  stress  on  character,  but  whether  our  character  is 
good  or  not,  people  will  judge  for  themselves. 

We  feel  that  we  are  reall}'  organizing  religion  by  the  method 
we  adopt.  It  seems  to  us  that  to  lay  down  tests  such  as  are 
employed  in  most  of  the  churches  is,  as  has  been  well  said,  to 
organize  not  religion  but  the  negation  of  religion,  viz  :  "  exclu- 
sivene.gs,  limitation,  privilege."  The  profession  of  belief  in  cer- 
tain doctrines  unites  tho.se,  doubtless,  who  agree  in  those  doc- 
trines and  in  professing  them,  but  it  separates  them  from  others  > 
marks  them  off  as  distinct :  and  all  that  "  union"  can  mean  in 
a  Church  which  insists  on  belief  in  these  doctrines  as  a  condi- 
tion of  fellowship  is  a  union  of  those  who  thus  believe,  with 
separation  from  those  who  believe  differently.  And  the  inevi- 
table differences  of  opinion  must  forever  prevent  the  union 
which  Christians  arc  so  much  desiring  to  secure.  Opinion  is 
divisive;  theological  opinion  as  much  as  any.  It  makes  sects, 
that  is,  portions  cut  off  from  a  main  body.  Religion  means 
"  binding  together."  The  religious  spirit  would  bind  together 
all  who  share  it,  and  the  church  which  would  organize  that 
spirit  should  welcome  all  in  whom  that  spirit  moves.  It  is  true 
that,  practically,  differences  of  theological  opinion,  when  they 
are  great,  will  prevent  men  from  workiug  together  in  a  religious 
organization  :  that,  in  fact,  the  members  of  any  church  will 
agree  in  the  main,  and  those  who  do  not  believe  as  they  do  will 
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remain  apart  from  them.    But  tiiiH  very  fact  makes  it  unneces- 
sary to  enact  any  exclusion.    The  centrifuj,'al  force  of  opinion 
i8  strong  enough  without  our  pushing  one  another  away  in  the 
name  of  religion.    Differences  of  political  opinion  often  prevent 
men  from  worsliipping  together,  but  would  it  be  wise  to  make 
a  man's  politics  a  test  of  church  membership  ?    Is  that  a  very 
different  matter?    Not  so  different,  when  the  fact  is  that  what 
is  called  political  opinion  is  sometimes  a  moral  judgment,  far 
more  intimately  connected  with  religion  than  a  question  of 
mere  Hpcculative  theology  or  religious  history.    So  also  differ- 
ences of  social  position,  of  wealth,  or  of  general  culture,  will 
work  in  religious  bodies,  and  people  will  be  brought  in  or  kept 
out  more  or  less  by  facta  of  this  nature;  but  would  it  be  the 
))art  of  religion  to  insist  on  any  special  degree  or  rank  in  such 
matters?    It  cannot  be  said  that  these  are  unimportant;  they 
arc  of  more  coi'isequenco  than  theological  notions  over  which 
churches  have  sometimes  quarreled  to  the  death.     There  aro 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  of  far  more  consequence  to  us  what 
a  man's  tastes,  habits,  manners  are,  than  what  aro  his  religious 
professions.    It  is  for  those  who  would  organize  religion  not  to 
encourage  any  of  these  divisive  tendencies,  but  to  unite  in  the 
central  purpose  of  religion.    This  holds  them  together  and  does 
not  cut  tliem  off  from  others.    Others  may  not  come  to  them, 
but  the  door  is  not  shut  against  any,  and  none  will  be  or  will 
feel  excluded.    The  (Jhurch  likes  to  be  figured  as  an  ark,  in 
which  alone  is  salbty  in  the  flood  of  divine  retribution  that 
sweeps  over  the  earth.    Is  it  for  those  who  see  men  struggling 
in  the  waters  to  say  to  them  :  "  Come  in  hither  !    This  is  your 
only  chance;  but  before  you  can  be  taken  aboard  you  must 
believe  as  we  do;  must  believe  that  this  ark  was  made  by  a 
different  process  from  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  out  of 
different  timber,  grown  by  miracle  and  put  together  by  miracle." 
And  if  those  in  the  ark  do  act  thus,  is  it  strange  that  the  strong 
swimmers  say  irreverently  :  "Go  along  with  your  old  ark; 
there  won't  be  much  of  a  shower  !"—v?hile  the  weak  and 
struggling  feel  that  such  offers  have  very  little  "  grace"  in  them. 
Is  it  not  the  part  of  the  Church  to  say,  Welcome  to  such  shelter 
as  wo  can  give  1  we  will  do  all  wo  can  to  save  you.    You  want 
to  come— that  is  enough.    Such  a  church  is  not  exclusive,  but 
reaches  out  its  hands  to  all  with  a  free  invitation.    It  is  not  in 
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an  attitude  of  separation  from  otlier  churches,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  from  the  multitude  who  are  outside  the  churches  on  tho 
other.  Wc  may  feel  that  we  arc  with  the  other  churches  in 
this  city,  not  against  them;  we  stand  for  religion,  as  they  do, 
against  irreligion;  for  morality,  as  they  do,  against  vice  and 
iniquity.  If  they  shut  us  out  by  any  test  of  belief,  we  do  not 
put  up  any  barrier  against  them ;  there  will  never  be  more  than 
one  wall  between  us— the  one  they  erect.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  arc  with  the  multitudes  of  people  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  churches.  We  arc  with  ^those  who  do  not  and  cannot 
assent  to  creeds  and  ceremonies  which  have  no  truth  or  interest 
for  them,  but  who  desire  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  everlasting 
gospel  of  Truth  and  Piighteousness,  of  the  Divine  in  Humanity, 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth.  We  know,  indeed,  tliat 
there  are  ujany  outside  the  churches  who  do  not  care  for  this 
gospel  or  any  other;  who  are  utterly  indifferent  to  spiritual 
growth  and  health,  given  over  to  sensual  and  wicked  living. 
We  are  with  these,  not  to  encourage  them  in  their  wrong  but  to 
help  them  to  the  right;  wo  are  for  them,  to  help  and  rescue 
them  -and  wc  wish  we  could  make  them  feel  that  if  they  have 
any  earnest  desire  to  forsake  evil  courses,  and  to  lead  a  better 
life,  they  may  find  with  us  tender  reception  and  sympathy, 
encouragement  and  aid.  Peace  and  Good  Will  to  churched  and 
unchurched  !  these  are  in  the  principle  of  our  organization.  If 
wc  will  live  up  to  the  principle  we  shall  get  religious  union 
embodied  in  our  Church. 

Is  it  a  cold  intellectualism,  this  religion  we  arc  undertaking  to 
organize?  It  means  a  piety  so  genuine  that  it  can  employ  no 
forms  which  are  not  the  natural  expression  and  furtherance  of 
its  own  spirit  of  devotion  ;  it  means  a  sympathy  so  deep  and 
tender  that  it  will  reach  out  after  the  lowly,  though  in  order  to 
save  them  it  must  let  go  the  hand  and  lose  the  company  of  the 
high.  It  means  devout  aspiration,  consecration,  holiness  of 
heart  and  life;  it  means  kindly  feeling  and  helpful  deed.  It 
means  Love  to  God  and  to  Man;  it  means  "  doing  justly,  and 
loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  God  ;"  it  means  "visit- 
ing the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction  and  keeping  one's 
self  unspotted  from  the  world." 

Is  it  not  Christian  ?  Then  so  much  the  worse  for  Christianity. 
For  this  is  the  diviucst  religion  yet  revealed  to  man.    But  wc 
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think  it  is  tlic  very  sum  and  Hiibstanco  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  as  it  is  also  of  the  Hebrew  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

Some  may  question  the  need  of  a  church  like  ours,  on  the 
ground  that  the  free  thought  and  tlio  liberal  opinions  which  are 
recognized  and  entertained  by  us  make  their  way  of  themselves, 
witirout  the  !ii(l  of  special  organizations  to  promote  them.  There 
wotjld  bo  force  in  this  if  free  thought  and  liberal  opinion  were 
the  chief  need  of  society,  and  the  only  or  the  main  purpose  of 
our  union.    Society  wants  freedom  of  thought,  will  have  it; 
and  docs  not  ask  any  church  to  give  it,  having  learned  to  get  it 
in  spite  of  the  Church  and  to  regard  the  Church  as  an  adversary 
of  it.    But  society  needs  also  religions  impulse  and  inspiration, 
needs  moral  instruction  and  education,  needs  liumanc  develop- 
ment.   It  is  the  office  of  a  church  to  give  these,  but  the  churches 
in  general  give  them  in  connection  with  a  c.-eed  and  a  discipline 
-vvhTch  rojicl  free-thinkers,  liberal  minds,    llenco  the  need  of  a 
church  which  will  do  its  religious  work  without  limiting  freedom 
of  thought.    And  it  is  for  the  lack  of  such  a  church  that  many 
pcojile  are  outside  of  all  religious  and  moral  influence  whatever, 
and  others,  who  will  have  these  in  some  shape  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  feel  their  common  sense,  and  their  inalien- 
able rigiit  to  liberty  of  thought,  attacked  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
and  see  their  children  taught  doctrines  which  will  be  a  burden  to 
thein  in  mature  years.    AVe  are  not  undertaking  to  organize 
freedom  of  tliought;  we  believe  that  might  do  very  well  without 
a  church,  might  get  along  by  itself,  or  by  tiie  agency  of  the 
press,  or  by  a  system  of  lecturing.    We  are  trying  to  organize 
i2d«(7io«,  allowing  freedom.    We  want  to  impart  vigor  to  the 
sense  of  the  Divine  in  men;  to  educate  the  conscience,  and  to 
stimulaio  the  acntiment  of  humanity;  and  to  do  it  without 
infringing  in  the  least  upon  the  natural  and  sacred  rights  of  the 
mind,  and  we  feel  that  the  need  of  doing  this  is  great.  Theieis 
a  demand  for  the  religious  pioneering  which  we  propose  to  do. 
People  might  get  along  somehow  in  the  ways  of  the  spirit,  but 
with  stumbling  and  delay  ;  wo  want  to  make  the  road  easy  and 
inviting,  to  bring  low  the  mountains  and  hills  and  to  bring  up 
the  valleys;  "to  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  "  for 
religious  progress. 

Some  will  toll  us  that  we  cannot  succeed,  that  wc  cannot  hold 
together  without  a  common  profession  of  belief,  and  distinctions 
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between  godly  and  ungodly  among  us.  But  we  think  that  a 
union  in  the  religious  spirit  will  bind  us  more  firmly  than  a 
profession  of  faith,  by  as  much  as  sympathy  is  more  than  agree- 
ment. There  is  no  need  of  laying  down  a  platform  of  theolog- 
ical opinion.  A  platform  does  not  hold  together  the  people  who 
are  standing  on  it.  What  holds  them  together  is  the  purpose 
with  which  they  stepped  upon  it.  And  as  to  distinction'between 
"  converted"  and  "  unconverted,"  thcj-  are  no  more  essential  in 
a  religious  society  than  the  distinctions  of  noble  and  commoner, 
patrician  and  plebeian,  in  civil  society.  Our  forefathers  were 
told  that  their  community  would  go  to  pieces  because  they  left 
out  these  things.  But  they  thought  not;  they  thought  these 
divisions  were  divisive,  that  partitions  kept  people  apart,  and 
that  the  best  hope  of  union  was  in  having  no  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs, no  parlor  and  kitchen,  built  into  the  national  mansion, 
but  in  living  on  the  same  floor  and  meeting  in  a  common  room. 
Differences  would  come,  no  doubt;  the  less  need  of  enforcing 
them ;  better  keep  as  clear  of  them  as  possible.  Is  there  less 
union,  less  strength  of  cohesion,  in  the  United  States  than  in 
governments  that  recognize  and  sanction  differences  of  rank  and 
quality  ?  DiftVrcnces  will  exist  in  a  church  ;  noble  and  villain  ; 
no  criterion  of  professed  religious  experience  will  avail  to 
prevent  them ;  the  spiritual  peerage  is  not  pure  in  any  of  the 
churches  about  us,  and  among  those  not  admittted  to  it  there 
are  many  nobly  born  ;  but  a  stronger  union  is  probable  where 
no  artificial  division  is  wrought  into  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion. 

Of  course  there  is  question  of  every  experiment  so  long  as 
it  is  an  experiment.  Pioneering  is  work  that  calls  for  trust  and 
energy  and  endurance.  The  main  question  of  our  success  is 
whetlier  we  have  it  in  us.  There  is  going  to  be  outward 
.rrowth  enough  in  this  city  to  ensure  the  stability  of  our  organ- 
ization, if  we  can  answer  for  its  inward  growth.  We  must 
not  be  easily  discouraged.  We  are  trying  to  raise  the  religious 
grade  of  this  city,  Avhich  some  think  is  as  low  as  the  natural 
level  of  the  soil.  We  are  a  corporation  to  effect  just  that.  We 
want  to  to  make  healthful  and  clean  and  convenient  the  ways  of 
social  and  moral  life  for  this  community ;  to  get  rid  of  theo- 
lo-'ical  sloughs,  and  to  lift  men  out  of  the  mud  of  sensuality. 
It^will  cost  us  money  and  labor,  and  it  will  be  Ijard  to  get  all 
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we  want  of  both,  and  it  will  take  time.    And  to  make  a  good 
road  we  may  liavc  to  be  put  to  inconvenience,  and  tlic  new  way 
foi-  a  while  may  Hoem  not  so  pleasant  as  the  old;  and  it  may 
have  a  had  odor,  as  of  tar  and  asphaltum  in  the  nostrils  of  some 
of  the  coninninity  ;  and  some  of  the  work  may  he  poorly  done 
and  need  to  be  done  over  again  ;  and  those  for  whom  We  work 
may  be  dissatisfied  with  our  survey  and  our  plans,  and  our 
exijcution  of  tlicni,  atid  we  may  sometimes  be  dissatisfied 
ourselves.     But  we  are  doing  a  good  work  and  one  whicli 
the  city  will  yet  bless   us  for.      It   is    work  wc  are  ])nt 
into  the  world,  into  our  generation,  for.    If  wo  can  realize 
that,  wc  shall  do  it  cheerfully  ;  shall  not  be  surprised  that 
it  grows  upon  us,    iMit  shall  e.xpeet  it  to   make  more  and 
more  doinand  upon  us,  and  only  desire  that  our  ability  and 
our  will  may  increase  with  our  opportunities.    We  need  some- 
thing more  than  hclicf  in  the  ends  we  propose;  we  need  devo- 
tion to  them  ;  as  in  order  to  he  a  California  Pioneer  it  was  not 
enough  to  believe  in  California,  but  to  go  there,  and  logo  early. 
If  we  are  content  to  forget  our  own  comfort  and  convenience 
in  consecration  to  the  common  good,  wc  shall  not  be  discour- 
aged, and  we  shall  succeed. 

When  I  say  we  arc  a  pioneer  church,  I  do  not  claim  that  we 
are  discoverers  of  any  new  or  unknown  country  of  the  spirit. 
We  are  merely  taking  possession  of  the  region  of  religious 
faith  and  humane  work  which  has  been  heard  of  fron\  the 
earliest  times,  and  where  the  great  leaders  of  religion  have  al- 
ways pitched  their  tents.  There  may  be  truth  which  wc  have 
not  yet  come  up  with  even  in  our  belief,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
practice.  Let  us  always  keep  an  open  ear  for  that  1  But  we 
propose  to  camp  on  what  seems  to  us  the  most  advanced 
ground ;  to  settle  down  here  into  some  soi  t  of  orderly  living — to 
become  a  religious  community.  There  is  a  respectable  number 
of  us  already ;  we  are  not  scattered  so  mucli  .as  to  be  out  of 
hail  of  one  another's  homes,  and  we  want  to  make  society.  We 
want  to  concentrate  and  organize  our  religious  sentiment  and 
conviction,  that  they  may  be  more  efficient,  may  make  better 
way.  And  we  invite  and  welcome  the  fellowship  and  assistance 
of  all,  though  we  depend  mainly  on  ourselves — on  the  ^Div  ine 
Spirit  in  us  which  leads  into  all  Truth  and  Right  if  we  only 
follow. 
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Jierir  Sir : 

At  a  meelinr/  of  t/ii'  Vintrii  of  St.  Luke's  held  on  Stintlay 
last,  after  the  delivery  of  your  elo'/unit  ami  appropriate  discovme  on 
the  life  anil  ileath  of  our  hrlored  anil  linnenlril  President, 

ficfb, 

it  was  resolved  tliiil  a  ropy  he  rer/iiested  fur  publication,  feelinij 
(ussnred  that  in  makinij  the  rei/nest  tne  express  the  destire  of  ei^ery 
inrniher  of  the  n)ni/ri'i/ation  to  prr.teri'e  it. 

Very  Iridy  yours, 

V,.    \V.  WHITNEY, 
HORATIO  BRVKRIDGE, 

Committee. 


San  Franeiseo,  Sept.  3Sth.  l-ISl. 

MR.  C.  \V.  WHITNEY  am. 
Ml!.  HORATIO  BF.VEIUIXiE: 
Geiillrmin : 

Uniiled  liy  the  ile.i>re  of  the  re-Mry  and  congregation  of 
St.  Luke's  rather  than  l>y  my  own  feelinijs  and  preferences,  J  herewith 
place  at  your  di.ipo.ial  the  sermon  you  hare  so  kindly  reijuested  for 
publication. 

Faithfully, 

Your  Friend  and  Hector, 

S.  (i.  LINES. 
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SERMON. 

"Ond  in  our  hope,  nnil  ntrptir/l/i,  n  rrri/  prenent  help  in  time  of  trovhh. 

Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  thowjh  the  earth  he  moreil,  and  thour/h  the 
hilln  he  rnrrieil  into  the  midnt  of  the  sea. 

Thoiif/h  the  iralern  tliereit  f  riKje  and  Kivelt,  and  thotiijh  the  momitaim  xhiike 
(it  the  tempeKt  iif  the  xnme, 

The  Lord  of  hosts  is  irlth  "v;  the  Ooil  of  Jneoh  is  our  re/iir/e.  " 

Ps.  46:  1.  2,  3,  7. 

Out  (if  thv.  darkness  and  gloom  which  have 
settkxl  down  o'er  all  this  land,  and  cast  their 
shadows  on  all  the  nations  bevond  the  seas ; 
above  the  wail  of  stricken  hearts,  and  the  s\  inpa- 
thizint^'  lamentations  of  millions  throuy^hout  the 
world  ;  and  above  our  own  sad  questioninsjj^s, 
doubts  anil  tears,  comes  the  assurance  that 
Jehovah  reiiii'ns  and  does  all  things  well. 

On  that  one  truth  we  take  our  stand  and  rest 
secure.  And  yet,  without  questioning  His  power, 
His  wisdom,  or  His  love,  it  is  only  right  that  we 
shouKI  ask,  humbly  and  reverently  :   What  does  it 
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all  mean  ?  What  lessons  has  God  written  on  the 
clouds  ?  What  blessincrs  lie  concealed  beneath 
this  awful  visitation  ? 

Never  in  the  world's  history  have  such  united, 
universal,  earnest  prayers  ascended  to  the  throne 
ot  God,  as  those  offered  for  the  continued  life  and 
restoration  to  health  of  our  late  President. 

And  yet  our  God — merciful  and  almighty — has 
seemed  to  contradict  His  promises  to  hear,  has 
seemed  to  refuse  to  answer  our  petitions,  has 
seemed  unmindful  ol  our  cry.  .After  the  first 
shock  ot  .Lirief  is  over,  unbelievers  will  be  found 
who  will  throw  this  fact  into  the  faces  of  Christians, 
and  tell  them  that  their  God  was  unable  to  hear 
and  answer  praver.  And  God's  own  children  are 
wonderin;^  to-day  why  they  were  refused. 

Could  we  find  no  answer  to  this  question  ;  did 
no  sintjle  ray  of  briorhtness  li^ht  up  the  universal 
g^loom  ;  were  there  no  compensations  whatever  for 
this  dreadful  loss,  we  should  still  believe  that  the 
.MmiLrhtv  Father  heard,  and  could  have  answered 
praver.  We  should  know  that  H  is  seeming  refusal 
to  do  so  came  not  from  anv  lack  ot  power  or  love 
on  His  part,  but  tVom  some  defect  or  sin  in  us; 
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and  we  should  lay  the  failure  at  our  own  doors, 
and  not  on  Him.  What  St.  James  wrote  to  the 
Christians  of  his  day,  mi<rht  have  been  written  to 
us  on  this  occasion  :  "  Ye  ask  and  receive  not, 
because  ye  ask  amiss."  Perhaps  we,  too,  have 
asked  amiss;  asked  as  if  we  had  a  right  to  demand 
an  answer  to  our  prayers ;  asked  as  if  Jehovah 
needed  to  answer  them  to  jjrove  1  limself  Almighty; 
asked  with  too  little  ot  that  spirit  which  prompted 
His  Divine  Son  to  say,  even  in  the  iiour  of  in- 
tensest  aoony  :  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be 
done. " 

Or  it  may  be  that  in  the  people  of  this  land  the 
wortls  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  have  been  again 
fulfilled  : 

"  Behold,  the  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened  that 
il  cannot  save;  neither  His  ear  heavv  that  it 
cannot  hear.  But  \our  iniquities  have  separated 
between  you  and  vour  God,  and  vour  sins  have 
hid  His  fice  from  \  ou,  that  He  will  not  hear. 

None  calleth  for  justice,  nor  any  pleadeth  for 
truth  ;  they  trust  in  vanity  and  speak  lies  ;  they 
conceive  mischief  and  bring  forth  iniquity. 


And  judg'ment  is  Turned  away  backward,  and 


justice  standeth  afar  off ;  for  truth  is  fallen  in  the 
street,  and  equity  cannot  enter. " 

Blessed  above  all  other  people  of  the  earth,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  true  that  our  national,  social, 
individual  sins  have  brought  upon  us  this  fearful 
calamity. 

As  individuals,  then,  and  as  a  nation,  we  may 
well  bow  down  in  deep  humility  and  unfeigned 
repentance  before  His  throne;  renounce  and  give 
up  sin,  and,  pledging  ourselves  anew  to  righteous- 
ness and  God,  implore  Him  to  withdraw  His 
hand,  and  remember  us  in  mercy. 

Looking  at  this  sad  event  from  our  low  earthly 
plane,  we  see  a  career  of  usefulness  cut  short  when 
just  begun  and  most  sadly  needed;  we  see  a  noble 
life  sacrificed  most  uselessly  ;  we  see  a  bereaved 
and  stricken  family,  a  mourning  nation,  and  a 
sympathizing  world. 

But  as  we  rise  to  higher  points  of  observation, 
and  to  loftier  planes,  and  look  at  this  event  with 
the  eye  of  faith  and  in  the  light  of  God's  unfolding 
purposes  and  plans,  the  shadows  disappear;  fu- 
neral processions  become  triumphal  marches ; 
lamentations  of  woe  are  changed  into  anthems  of 
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praise ;  dirges  become  peans  of  victory ;  the 
catafalque  becomes  a  throne. 

For,  from  these  loftier  heights,  we  see  that 
every  one  of  all  the  countless  prayers  which  have 
ascended  up  to  (jod,  has  been  or  will  t)e  answered 
in  His  own  way,  in  His  own  time. 

We  prayed  that  our  loved  President  might  live; 
and  behold,  he  lives  forever!  Li\es  in  the  respect, 
the  admiration  and  the  love  of  untold  millions  of 
his  fellow-men  ;  lives  as  the  model  lor  the  youth 
of  all  future  generations  ;  lives  as  the  outgrowth 
and  brightest  ornament  ol  those  institutions  of 
which  this  land  is  justly  i^roud  ;  li\  es  in  a  nation's 
lasting  memory  as  a  perfect  type  of  true  manhood; 
as  a  loving  son  ;  a  devoted  husband  ;  a  faithful 
father ;  a  true  triend  ;  a  good  citizen  ;  a  pure 
patriot  ;  a  brave  soldier  ;  an  uncorrupted  and  in- 
corruptible politician  ;  a  sagacious  statesman  ;  a 
wise,  conscientious,  independent  man  ;  a  resigned, 
patient,  heroic  sufferer ;  a  true,  consistent,  out- 
spoken Christian  ;  lives  as  a  crowned  saint  in  the 
Paradise  of  God. 

We  prayed  tor  that  agetl  mother,  for  wife  and 
children  ;  and  lo,  God  has  enshrined  them  in  a 
nation's  heart  ;  made  their  names  sacred  in  every 
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household  in  the  land  ;  given  them  a  position 
higher  than  royalty  could  bestow  ;  made  them  the 
mother,  wife,  and  children  of  a  hero,  martyr, 
saint. 

We  prayed  for  our  Government  and  our  land, 
and  thought  our  prayers  unheard.  But  let  us  rest 
assured  that  in  the  certain  ripening  of  God's 
gracious  plans,  the  sacrifice  of  this  noble  life  shall 
not  be  in  vain  ;  but  out  of  it  shall  come  influences 
which  will  bless  and  sanctify  this  nation,  and  raise 
it  to  a  higher,  nobler,  truer  plane  of  thought  and 
life. 

Already  the  first  sheaves  of  the  great  harvest, 
which  shall  surely  come  from  the  martyrdom  of 
our  honored  ruler,  have  been  gathered  in. 

That  man  uttered  a  truth  who  said  :  "  He  dies 
not  in  vain  round  whose  death-bed  dissensions 
cea.se." 

If  to  break  down  all  sectional  and  party  lines  ; 
silence  all  partv  strifes ;  calm  all  mad  passions ; 
cast  into  oblivion  all  unkind  recollections  and 
angry  resentments;  destroy  prejudice,  distrust  and 
opposition  ;  unite  a  discordant  nation  as  one  man  : 
develop  in  a  nation  the  noble  traits  of  heart-felt 
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sympathy  and  Christ-like  charity  ;  aiitl  to  help  on 
the  coniin,L(  of  that  time  of  "  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men"  ;  if  to  do  all  this  is  worth  hvini.^ 
for  and  dying  for,  then  were  Garfield's  lile  and 
death  a  victory  beyond  that  achieved  by  any  other 
man  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Uut  the  influence  of  his  life  and  death  stops  not 
here. 

The  genuine,  womanly  sympathy  of  England's 
noble  Oueen — (iod  grant  her  many  years  of 
peace  and  ha])piness  on  earth,  prosperity  in  all 
her  vast  domains,  and  perfect  consummation  and 
l)liss,  both  in  body  and  soul,  in  His  eternal  and 
e\erlasting  glory! — iler  court  in  mourning  ;  flags 
flying  at  h,\lf-m,ist  from  English  cathedrals  ;  the 
tolling  ot  English  parish  church  bells;  the  mes- 
sages of  sympathy  and  love  from  a//  the  ])otentates 
and  powers  and  peoples  of  the  earth  ;  proclaim  in 
thrilling  tones  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  one- 
ness of  the  human  race  in  the  great  family  of  God. 
Still  higher  rise  the  lessons  of  his  life  and  death. 

From  every  quarter  of  this  earth  a  mighty  wave 
of  prayer  is  rolling  up  to  God  and  breaking  before 
the  throne. 

And  as  the  one  petition  rises — whether  e.x- 
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pressed  in  the  ancient  liturgy  of  the  Jewish 
church  ;  the  primitive  and  gorgeous  ceremonial 
of  the  Greek  ;  the  masses  of  the  Romish  ;  the 
quiet,  dignified,  reverent,  heart-felt  [irayers  and 
memorial  Eucharists  of  our  own  great  Anglican 
communion  ;  the  extemporaneous  prayers  of  all 
the  different  Christian  sects ;  or  the  unuttered, 
unexpressed  intercesssions  of  countless  sympa- 
thizing hearts; — as  the  one  petition  rises  from  all 
these  different  sources  and  in  all  these  different 
ways,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  oneness,  the 
catholicity,  the  universality  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  we  see  the  dawning  of  that  coming  day 
when  throughout  the  world  there  shall  be  "one 
fold  and  one  Shepherd." 

That  glorious  time  seems  almost  here.  For 
never  in  the  world's  history  has  there  been  such  a 
universal,  united,  humble  acknowledgment  of  the 
existence,  the  presence,  the  overruling  power  of 
Almighty  God.  Never  have  the  members  of  the 
human  family  drawn  so  near  to  one  another  and 
to  their  he.ivenly  Father,  as  they  have  around  the 
death-bed  of  our  fallen  chieftain. 

And  though,  no  doubt,  respect  for  the  Lhiited 
States ;  admiration  for  the  self-sacrificing,  heroic 
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wife  ;  pity  for  children  bereft  of  such  a  father  ; 
sym|jathy  for  the  aged,  heart-broken  mother;  ap- 
probation of  his  past  career ;  and  confidence  in 
his  abihty  to  perform  faithfully  the  sacred  duties 
of  his  high  office  ;  and  other  causes  combine  to 
produce;  national  love,  admiration,  sympathy  and 
grief  unparalleled  ;  and  a  sincere,  profound,  worltl- 
wide  sympathy  and  affection;  the  marvelous  spec- 
tacle is,  alter  all,  mankind's  homage  paid  to  good- 
ness. 

It  is  iIk:  world's  acknowledgment  of  the  great- 
ness and  excellence  of  Christian  character.  It  is. 
though  unconsciousl)-  perhaps,  the  world's  adora- 
tion ol  [esus  Christ. 

l  o  have  been  used  by  (iod  to  bring  about  such 
results,  is  an  honor,  compared  witii  which  all 
earthly  glory  pales  into  insignificance,  and  throws 
around  the  name  of  James  A.  Garfield  an  immor- 
tality ot  bU^ssedness  and  of  praise. 

"  Let  me  die  the  ileath  of  the  righteous  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  his." 
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I  ThcssaloiliailS  5  :  21 .  —VkO\-E  ALL  THL\GS,  HOLD  FAST 
THAT  WHICH  IS  GOOD. 

Radicalism  and  conservatism  combined.  In  their  largest  and 
fullest  meaning  these  terms  are  not  antagonistic.  Everywhere 
and  always  thorough,  intelligent  radicalism  is  the  truest  conserva- 
tism; and  as  all  experience  shows,  to  conserve  most  wisely  is  to 
adopt  most  radical  measures  of  conservation.  This  is  no  mere 
play  upon  terms;  it  is  a  chapter  of  human  experience.  It  is  true 
in  practical  affairs,  in  politics,  and  in  theology.  The  man  who, 
in  all  things  adheres  to  the  past — who  would  still  travel  in  the 
old  stage  coach,  use  the  old  methods,  protest  against  the  intro- 
duction of  new  ideas  and  better  appliances,  is  not  a  conservative, 
he  is  a  fossil;  and  ought  to  withdraw  from  human  affairs,  in 
which  everything,  cvcryi\\\x\g  is  moving  on.  And  he  who  is  too 
wise  to  be  instructed  by  the  past,  who  does  not  see  that  this 
century,  this  day,  is  richer  than  any  that  preceded  it,  only 
because  days  and  centuries  have  preceded  it,  who  would  begin 
de  novo,  and  by  destroying  what  we  have,  assuming  that  the 
past  is  all  wrong,  is  not  a  radical,  he  is  an  iconoclast,  a 
fanatic,  and  is  more  fit  for  a  lunatic  asylum  than  for  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs.  The  better  neiu,  as  a  gradual  growth,  and  a 
growth  out  of  the  old — this  is  God's  method  everywhere;  and 
because  the  human  mind  is  constitutionally  progressive,  theol- 
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ogy  no  more  than  mechanics  can  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Prove  all  things.  For  all  that  is  true  keep  an  open  eye,  and  an 
open  mind  and  heart;  know  what  things  are,  and  what  they 
mean;  at  the  ?ame  time  discard  nothing  simply  because  it  is 
venerable.  Hold  fast  to  all  the  good  the  past  has  brought  us; 
and  yet  telegraphy,  railroading  and  photography  were  new  but  a 
little  while  ago;  but  do  not  reject  the  multiplication  table  because 
it  is  old.  It  is  still  in  very  good  repair,  and  would  doubtless 
serve  us  yet  for  some  time,  if  you  would  let  it  alone.  In  short, 
the  text  needs  little  explanation.  It  states  succinctly  the  policy  of 
the  practical  man,  in  his  relation  to  everything  with  which  he  has 
to  do.     Prove — all — things;  hold  fast  that  which  \sgood. 

As  there  are  doubtless  many  present  this  morning  who  were 
not  here  a  week  ago  this  morning,  and  as  it  is  my  object  to  indi- 
cate somewhat  fully  the  widening  and  accelerating  tendencies  of 
religious  thought,  it  would  be  well  to  say  that  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing my  subject  was,  "Scientific  evidence  that  the  Race  did  not 
originate  with  one  man."  This  proposition  I  sustained  by  evi- 
dence which  is  accepted  by  the  scientific  world;  my  last  point  of 
five,  being  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  is  the  one  doctrine  of 
modern  science;  and  which,  as  I  then  said,  amply  and  unanswer- 
ably proved  my  thesis,  if  all  my  other  arguments  failed. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  the 
most  incisive,  the  most  intuitive,  the  most  inspired  and  inspiring, 
the  most  forward  looking  and  successful  preacher  in  the  country  or 
the  world.  He  was  not  the  most  logical  preacher.  He  was  not  a 
philosopher.  His  mind  worked  with  too  great  rapidity,  too  great 
intensity,  too  great  heat  and  motion  to  make  always  possible,  a 
cool  and  deliberate  view  of  things.  And  yet  he  had  his  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  age.  He  knew  the  heart-beat  of  the  world. 
More  accurately  than  almost  any  other  man  living,  he  scented 
what  was  in  the  air — knew  the  elements  abroad;  was  a  barometer 
that  indicated  the  coming  weather;  could  herald  earthquakes, 
cyclones  and  eclipses,  as  well  as  cloudless  skies  and  abundant 
harvests.  As  indicating  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  mind,  his  power 
over  men,  and  also  as  an   acknowledgment   of  his  matchless 
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influence  not  only  in  the  literature,  the  religion,  the  great  life- 
currents  of  the  New  World,  but  also  in  its  politics,  and  as  a 
director  of  modern  civilization, — during  our  terrible  civil  war  our 
government  selected  him  as  one  of  two  commissioners  to  Eng- 
land, to  protest  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  justice,  against  the 
course  pursued  toward  us  by  that  country.  He  ivciit:  and  of  no 
man,  no  man  ever  born  on  American  soil,  was  our  country  more 
proud  than  of  him,  because  of  the  wonderful  work  wliich  his  rare 
insight,  his  profound  intuition,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  princi- 
ples, and  of  the  characteristic  influences  and  the  foreshaping 
tendencies  of  the  age  enabled  him  to  do. 

Early  in  the  unfolding  of  the  great  doctrine  of  evolution,  Mr. 
Beecher  clearly  saw  its  grandeur  as  a  feature  of  science,  and  the 
complete  revolution  in  religious  ideas  which  it  would  inevitably 
produce.  And  a  feu'  years  before  his  death,  in  an  article  which 
elicited  both  hearty  endorsement  and  the  most  frantic  and  bitter 
criticism  by  the  American  and  English  press,  religious  and  secular, 
he  put  himself  on  record  to  the  following  effect  :  "The  develop- 
ment of  physical  science, "  said  Mr.  Beecher,  "constitutes  the  grand 
feature  of  the  last  half  century.  The  doctrine  of  evolution,  while 
revolutionizing  physical  science,  will  powerfully  reform  social  and 
moral  theories.  At  length  the  flood  of  ignorance  has  abated,  and 
the  dove  of  truth  has  solid  ground  on  which  to  put  its  foot.  The 
study  of  the  human  mind  from  the  side  of  physics  as  well  as 
metaphysics,  is  productive  of  changes  the  most  radical  and  im- 
portant. Religion  has  much  to  hope,  and  the  old  theology  much 
to  fear  from  scientific  disclosures. 

"It  matters  little  that  upon  some  points  the  great  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  yet  in  discussion.  The  debate,  however,  is  not  about 
the  reality  of  evolution,  but  of  the  influences  which  produce  or 
direct  it.  That  the  starry  world  was  not  created  instantaneously, 
but  gradually,  through  uncountable  ages;  that  this  inorganic 
globe  was  the  product  of  slowly  unfolding  changes;  that  the 
vegetable  kingdom  did  not  come  into  being  at  once,  but  by  slow 
evolution  from  simple  to  comple.x;  that  the  animal  kingdom 
developed  from  original,  simple  forms,  and  attained  its  present 
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condition  through  ages  of  gradual  unfolding  from  lower  to  higher, 
and  that  the  human  race  has  been  subject  to  the  same  great  law 
and  method  of  creation  may  be  said  to  be  undisputed  among 
scientific  men  whether  christian  or  not  christian. 

"At  this  point,  however,  there  is  a  halt.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
revolutionary  tenet  ever  advanced.  It  will  be  to  theology, 
what  Newton's  discoveries  were  to  the  old  astronomy.  The 
repugnance  that  men  feel  at  decending  along  such  a  road,  and 
with  such  an  ancestry,  will  foam  and  subside  in  a  short  time. 
It  is  not  the  ;Wr(?spect,  but  the  pros'^tcX,  which  gfves  almost 
universal  hesitation  to  the  mind  and  imagination  of  mere  scientific 
moralists.  Its  admission  will  be  fatal  to  the  theory  of  the  plenary 
and  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  still  held  by  some.  The  first 
two  chapters  of  Genesis  have  been  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  theo- 
logues  with  which  to  fight  the  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy. 
Next  they  were  sharpened  against  the  advent  of  geology.  In 
both  conflicts,  however,  God  prevailed,  and  the  truth  was  victor- 
ious. Now,  again,  but  upon  a  more  tremendous  issue,  theology 
resists  evolution.  It  is  an  honest  resistance;  as  to  admit  the 
truth  of  evolution  is  to  yield  up  the  reigning  theology.  It  is  to 
change  the  whole  notion  of  man's  origin,  his  nature,  the  problem 
of  human  life,  the  philosophy  of  morality,  the  theory  of  sin,  the 
structure  of  the  moral  government  as  taught  in  the  dominant 
theologies  of  the  christian  world;  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam,  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  the  nature  of  sin  and  the  method  of 
atoning  for  it,  the  decrees  of  God,  as  set  forth  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  the  machinery  supposed  to  be  set  at  work  for  man's 
redemption,  the  very  nature  and  disposition  of  God — as  taught 
in  the  falsely  called  Pauline,  but  really  Augustinian  theology. 

"The  dread  of  Darwinian  views  is  sincere;  yet  a  secret  fear 
prevails  that  they  are  true.  But  have  men  considered  what  a 
relief  they  will  be,  from  some  of  the  disgraceful  tenets  of  theol- 
ogy? Are  they  content  to  guard  and  defend  a  terrific  scheme 
which  sullies  the  honor,  the  justice  and  the  love  of  God,  against 
a  movement  that  will  cleanse  the  abomination  and  vindicate  the 
ways  of  God  to  man?    Even  if  the  great  truth  of  evolution  led  to 
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■unbelief,  it  could  not  be  so  bad  as  that  impious  and  malignant 
representation  of  God  and  his  government  which  underlies  all 
ancient  and  most  modern  theology. " 

This  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  for  nearly  forty  years 
had  preached  to  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  the  world — a 
man  whose  influence  has  been  profoundly  felt  throughout  the 
literature,  the  politics,  the  theology  and  the  philanthropy  of 
America.  He  was  not  an  iconoclast  who  was  warring  with  sacred 
things,  but  a  sincere  believer  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  the  power  of 
divine  truth  and  in  the  grand  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human- 
soul.  And  he  frankly  acknowledges  that  modern  scientific  dis- 
covery— facts,  which  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  a  well-informed 
and  unbiased  man  in  Christendom,  minister  of  religion  or  scientist 
who  would  presume  to  deny,  necessitate  a  total  reconstruction  of 
theology;  and  in  this  Mr.  Beecher  rejoices  with  all  the  ardor  and 
the  profound  spiritual  insight  of  his  nature.  Referring  to  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  "Fall  of  Man,"  and  thereby  the  total  corruption 
and  ruin  of  the  whole  human  family,  Mr.  Beecher  characterizes 
it  as  a  "terrific  scheme  which  sullies  the  honor,  the  justice,  and 
the  love  of  God;"  and  he  declares  that  the  new  truth  disclosed 
by  modern  science,  that  the  entire  race  did  not  originate  with 
Adam — will  cleanse  the  theological  abomination  of  centuries  aud 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  prior  to  our  great  civil  war, 
slavery  with  all  its  inhumanity,  its  barbarity,  its  concentrated 
iniquity,  had  existed  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  that  war 
in  which  nearly  or  quite  5oo,ooo  men  lost  their  lives,  and  a 
national  debt  of  $4,000,000,000  was  incurred,  was  caused  by  the 
determination  of  thirteen  of  the  thirty-seven  of  the  confederated 
states  to  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery.  Indeed,  the  public 
conscience  was  so  demoralized  that  in  the  legislatures  of  those 
states,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  yea  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
name  of  God  and  religion,  quoting  chapter  and  verse  from  the 
Bible  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  slavery  was  vehemently 
defended.  Garrison  was  mobbed  in  Boston,  Sumner  was  struck 
down  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  Lovejoy  was  shot  in  Illinois, 
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freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  was  suppressed  in  the  South, 
and  other  enormous  outrages  were  perpetrated  against  those  who 
dared  oppose  what  was  claimed  to  be  a  divine  institution.  But 
as  the  result  of  that  terrible  war,  slavery  was  utterly  and  uncon- 
ditionally abolished;  and  seen  in  the  past,  its  characteristics  read 
as  history,  so  outrageous  does  it  appear,  so  inhuman,  so  brutal- 
izing to  both  master  and  slave,  and  so  grand,  so  inspiriting  have 
been  the  results  of  the  freedom  then  and  thus  established,  and  all 
things  considered,  so  unprecedented  has  been  the  prosperity  of 
that  section  of  our  country,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  during 
which  every  man,  black  or  white,  has  been  free,  that  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  you  can 
scarcely  find  a  person  wlio  for  a  moment  would  defend  slavery. 
On  the  contrary,  every  person  believes  in  freedom,  indeed,  has 
always  been  an  abolitionist.  And  in  like  manner,  when  we 
consider  what  the  doctrines  are  which  Mr.  Beecher  characterizes 
as  a  "terrific  scheme  that  sullies  the  honor,  the  justice  and  the  love 
of  God,"  an  abomination  worse  than  positive  disbelief,  that  is  to 
be  ''cleansed"  by  the  new  scientific  truth,  we  may  predict  that 
by  the  close  of  this  century,  judging  by  the  wonderful  changes 
now  going  on,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  will  admit 
that  he  ever  believed  the  old  theology.  Possibly  in  slightly 
modified  forms,  but  still  in  reality,  the  new  thought,  the  infinitely 
better  doctrine  concerning  God  and  man,  and  nature  and  life,  is 
simply  carrying  the  world  before  it;  and  with  Mr.  Beecher  and 
thousands  of  others  who  were  nurtured  in  the  old  faith,  and  who 
therefore  know  its  rigors  and  its  horrors,  may  we  not .  unite  in 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  light  of  the  new  day  that 
is  breaking  over  the  world?  Have  we  ever  seriously  considered 
what  an  incubus  must  be  lifted  from  the  soul  of  every  thoughtful 
person,  when  the  new  doctrine  that  the  race  did  not  originate 
with  one  man,  dominates  the  average  thought? 

From  our  childhood  we  have  listened  to  the  detailed  exposition 
of  such  monstrous  doctrines,  that  only  because  they  came  to  us 
in  the  name  of  God  and  religion,  and  from  men  whom  we  re- 
spected, have  our  reason  and  our  conscience  been  kept  quiet. 
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Indeed,  vast  numbers  have  been  so  conscious  that  the  current 
theology  could  not  stand  for  a  moment  before  the  free  action  of 
the  intellect  and  the  moral  nature,  that  the  pulpit  has  literally 
rung  with  warnings  of  the  danger  of  reasoning  upon  religious 
matters.  Reason,  the  eye  of  the  inner  being,  the  faculty  without 
which  not  a  mortal  can  safely  V^ke  a  step  in  any  direction; 
reason,  the  genius  that  has  invented  every  implement  of  every 
handicraft;  reason,  the  sole  power  which  distinguishes  truth  from 
error,  the  philosopher  from  the  idiot,  the  only  faculty  that  ever 
did,  or  ever  will  suggest  to  you  a  reason  why  you  should  keep 
out  of  the  fire,  raise  your  umbrella,  or  when,  or  how,  or  why, 
you  should  do  anything — spark  from  the  very  nature  of  God — 
this  one,  divine,  distinguishing  human  gift  cannot  be  allowed  to 
exercise  her  sublime  function  in  connection  with  religion.  And 
when  we  consider  what  h.is  been  taught  in  religion's  name  we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  protest;  as  only  with  reason  and  the  moral  and 
spiritual  intuitions  suppressed  could  the  old  faith  live  for  a  day, 
in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  one  general  doctrine  of  the  church-creeds  still  in  use,  was 
formulated  in  an  age  when,  by  the  wisest  men  living,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  earth  was  a  plain,  a  level  tract  of  land,  and  yet 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  Indeed  the  idea  that  there  was  an 
immeasurable  universe  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  worlds,  in 
comparison  with  many  of  which,  the  earth  is  but  as  a  grain  of 
sand,  had  not  dawned  upon  the  mind.  It  was  supposed  tliat  the 
sun  revolved  around  the  earth,  and  that  whatever  the  sun  and 
stars  might  be,  the  earth  was  the  chief  objec*  of  God's  thought 
and  care.  There  was  no  conception  of  what  is  now  known  as 
science — astronomy,  geology,  botany,  chemistry,  biology,  elec- 
tricity and  attraction — nothing  known  of  what  is  now  denomi- 
natetl  natural  law;  nothing  of  the  fact  that  a  filament  of  down 
hanging  in  the  air,  helps  balance  suns  and  stars  in  all  directions 
to  the  uttermost  fringe  of  space.  The  greatness  and  glory,  the 
omnipresence  and  power,  the  forethought  and  loving  kindness  of 
God  as  they  are  now  understood,  displayed  through  every  inch 
of  space,  in  every  particle  of  matter  and  in  every  orb  of  the 
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«ntire  astral  system  precisely  as  they  are  here,  formed  no  part  of 
the  thought  of  the  time.  Heaven  was  just  above  this  flat  little 
world,  hell  just  below  it,  and  God,  the  God  of  this  world-ranche 
and  of  things  just  about  it  was  chiefly  concerned  with,  and  often 
sorely  perplexed  by,  what  was  here  transpiring.  Then  limited 
and  technical  views  of  God  and  religion  were  inevitable.  Then 
it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  as  this  world  was  virtually  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  as,  in  its  government,  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  were  severely  taxed  if  not  often  more  than  matched, 
and  angels  and  even  men  frequently  surprised  and  worried  him, 
it  was  possible  to  conceive  of  a  Garden  of  Eden,  a  little  spot  on 
this  speck  of  earth,  fitted  up  by  God  himself  as  a  paradise;  that 
the  first  man  and  woman  were  placed  therein,  and  were  to 
have  absolute  immunity  from  all  ill,  all  want,  all  labor,  all 
anxiety,  even  from  sickness,  pain  and  death;  that  by  their  dis- 
obedience they  disappointed  God,  utterly  thwarted  his  plan 
concerning  them,  brought  wretchedness  and  ruin  upon  themselves 
and  every  member  of  the  human  family  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
exposed  themselves  and  all  who  should  come  after  them  to  the 
wrath  and  curse  of  God;  that  the  coming  and  crucifixion  of 
Christ  were  devised  as  a  means  of  escape  for  those  who  would 
accept  the  atonement,  and  that  all  who  did  not  accept  it  would 
forever  suffer  in  hell.  Such  views  I  repeat  were  possible  and 
natural,  while  the  God  who  was  worshipped,  was  but  a  demigod, 
limited  in  all  the  attributes  and  powers  of  his  being,  learning 
from  experience,  and  obliged  to  correct  his  own  mistakes.  Hut 
that  the  God  revealed  in  the  inconceivably  enlarged  material 
universe  that  fills  all  space,  and  for  aught  we  know  has  countless 
peopled  worlds  with  all  the  nicetj'  of  their  methods  and  all  the 
splendor  of  their  orderly  ongoing,  and  with  such  conservation 
of  matter  and  force  that  not  a  particle  is  ever  destroyed,  or  a 
force  ever  wasted,  or  a  thing  done  for  nought,  or  a  mistake  ever 
made,  that  this  God — the  source  of  all  life,  the  centre  of  all  power, 
the  cause  of  all  motion,  the  creator  and  governor  of  all  things — 
here  on  this  wind-driven  particle  of  dust,  has  become  involved  in 
■difiiculties,  compelled  to  resort  to  expedients,  obliged  to  solicit 
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aid  in  emergencies,  and  virtually  to  acknowledge  his  stupendous 
failure— this  is  simply  incredible;  a  point-blank  contradiction  of 
terms. 

Science,  of  which  many  religionists  are  in  mortal  terror; 
science,  the  bugbear  of  the  three-penny  theologian;  physical 
science  has  enlarged  immeasurably  and  glorified  unspeakably 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  in  the  same  proportion  it  has  enhanced 
his  wisdom,  vindicated  his  government  and  improved  his  charac- 
ter. Science  has  given  us  a  God  whom  we  can  respect,  and 
from  a  mere  provincialism  occasioned  by  divine  inadvertence  and 
embarrassed  by  petty  details,  it  has  exalted  religion  into  a  recog- 
nition of  the  universal;  the  all-comprehending  harmony,  the 
unvarying  order.  Now  we  talk  of  law,  and  order,  of  cause  and 
effect,  of  universal  mutual  dependence  and  helpfulness.  Now  we 
dare  say  that, 

"One  far  olf,  divine  intent 
Throui^liout  the  wliole  creation  moves;" 

that  matter  is  the  garment  of  God,  creation  the  unfoldment  of  his 
thought,  and  law  the  method  of  his  operations.  And  conse- 
quently the  improved  religious  spirit  of  our  day  manifests  itself 
far  less  in  feverish  and  even  frenzied  prayer,  which  implies  grave 
doubt  of  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God,  than  in  adoring 
wonder  and  reverent  awe  before  the  mystery,  the  majesty,  the 
extent,  and  yet  the  infinitude  of  orderly  details  in  the  kingdom 
of  nature  which,  without  strain  or  contingency,  God  rules  by  the 
word  of  his  power.  The  whole  basis  and  frame-work  of  the  old 
faith,  whose  God  was  circumscribed,  petulant,  jealous,  placable, 
occasionally  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and  obliged  to  resort  to 
expedients,  are  in  as  ill  accord  with  numerous  but  well  known 
scientific  facts,  the  magnitude  and  majesty  of  things,  and  with 
the  increased  intelligence,  the  profounder  reverence,  the 
truer  religious  spirit  of  our  day,  as  are  the  witchcraft  and 
ghost  stories  of  the  last  century.  On  this  ground  alone,  theo- 
logical reconstruction  is  not  only  necessary,  it  is  inevitable; 
indeed,  it  is  at  hand.  And  when  we  see  people,  intelligent  in 
many  ways,  but  still  clinging  to  the  old  ideas,  using  the  old 
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incompetency  for  intellectual  leadership,  or  its  moral  disloyalty, 
its  double  dealing,  its  tergiversation,  may  well  put  to  blush  the 
politician  and  the  demagogue.  Ministers  dare  to  talk  of  "The 
Fall  of  Man,"  or  more  properly  of  "The  Fall  of  God,"  when  with 
equal  propriety  they  might  discourse  upon  the  wonders  of  astrol- 
ogy or  of  alchemy,  or  of  the  power  of  Jupiter  or  of  Mars,  as  one  is 
no  farther  than  the  other,  from  the  enlightened  thought  of  the 
period. 

But,  perhaps,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  lift  ourselves  in  a  day, 
from  the  deep  grooves  in  which  we  had  been  running  for  centu- 
ries. We  must  give  time.  The  work  of  theological  reconstruc- 
tion is  going  on,  however.  The  issue  is  fairly  joined.  The 
accepted  science  of  the  day  pronounces  the  old  faith  a  fiction, 
and  there  is  no  question  as  to  which  must  yield. 

This  is  the  exact  point  at  which  the  grandest  scientific  dis- 
covery of  this  century  or  of  the  world  strikes  this  whole  system 
of  theology.  It  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  There  can 
be  no  compromise,  no  dallying,  no  soft  words.  Science,  not  a 
poor  fanatic,  haranguing  an  illiterate  audience,  not  an  idle, 
dreamer  who  sees  visions  and  chases  hallucinations,  but  science, 
as  it  is  defined,  putting  it  moderately,  by  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  leading  scientists  of  the  world,  comes  to  the  front  with  the 
evidence  that  the  race  did  not  originate  with  one  man;  and  at 
once  the  whole  theological  system  built  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  human  family  was  totally  ruined  by  Adam,  that  Almighty 
God  was  thwarted  by  the  sin  of  one  man,  falls  to  the  ground. 
And  how  unspeakable  the  relief!  What  a  burden  is  lifted  from 
the  soul!  The  clouds  break,  the  thunder  ceases  to  roll,  the  sky 
is  bright,  the  air  invigorating,  and  with  some  propriety  we  can 
speak  of  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  the  joy  of  life. 

Now  we  come  into  being  without  the  frightful  disability  of 
Adam's  sin  weighing  us  down.  Now  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, is  onward,  and  unspeakably  helpful,  and  we  may  ride  the 
haven-tending  wave.  Now  Providence  is  seen  to  be  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  Now  the  great  doctrine  that  God  is  our 
Father  is  not  mocked  by  the  old  myth  in  regard  to  our  astound- 
ing origin,  our  unfortunate  and  disabling  nature  and  our  appalling 
destiny.  Now  God  is  in  the  world,  and  is  working  with  us  and 
for  us,  a  guiding  and  inspiring  presence,  as  never  before.  A  new 
God,  a  new  Christ,  a  new  heaven,  a  new  world,  a  new  soul,  a  new 
hope,  a  new,  intelligible  and  inviting  destiny  rise  before  our  minds 
with  the  incoming  of  this  new,  scientific  doctrine.   Floods  of  light 
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break  through  the  insufferable  gioom,  birds  sing  and  there  is 
sweetness  and  bahniness  in  the  air.  With  the  new  idea  that  no- 
man  ever  stood  in  such  rehitions  to  the  race,  as  that  which  for 
centuries,  it  has  been  persistently  declared  that  Adam  held,  we 
thank  God  and  take  courage. 

Tiie  same  is  true,  as  Mr.  Beecher  says,  of  the  character  of  the 
world  and  of  life,  of  the  nature  of  sin,  its  forgiveness  or  its 
punishment,  and  of  the  whole  work  of  Christ.  All  must  be 
conceived  of  in  the  light  of  evolution;  the  entire  christian  system 
so  called,  is  to  be  radically  modified,  so  modified  as  the  better  to 
represent  Christ's  thought  and  spirit;  and  doubtless,  the  reverent 
recreative  criticism  of  our  day,  finding  in  the  sacred  canons,  the 
germ  of  the  thought  of  God  in  the  past,  and  holding  that  history, 
nature  and  the  human  soul,  are  factors  of  the  ever-widening  and 
ever-brightening  revelations  of  the  all-permeating  spirit,  has 
already  touched  the  lines  along  which  the  new  religious  thought 
and  life  will  run.  Much  longer  we  are  not  to  hear  the  theology 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Much  longer  we  are  not  to  be  compelled 
to  put  to  ourselves  the  awful  questions  which,  like  a  viper,  have 
gnawed  at  millions  and  millions  of  delicate  and  sensitive  souls: 
"Why  am  I  to  be  punished  for  that  to  wliich  I  was  never  a  party? 
Why  am  I  to  be  held  responsible  for  what  I  have  not  done?  What 
right  had  even  God  to  create  me  with  tremendous  proclivities  to 
evil,  and  saturated  with  moral  qualities  so  repulsive  that  from  the 
day  of  my  birth  he  would  feel  an  intense  aversion  to  me?  Why 
was  the  scheme  of  creation  entered  upon,  if  this  is  the  best  that 
could  be  done?"  All  these  harrowing  questions,  pressed  upon 
us  by  what  we  have  been  taught,  are  to  pass;  and  logically  and 
from  the  philosophy  of  evolution,  life  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
school;  and  a  grand  school;  as  affording  opportunity  for  personal 
evolution — unfolding,  evolving,  unrolling  into  a  larger  anC  -)sV 
and  truer  personality — with  Christ  holding  his  rightful  pi.  icc  . 
the  head  of  the  column,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  the  em.bo^ 
ment  of  all  the  qualities  to  which  we  are  to  aspire,  and  reprel?en^■ 
ing  and  even  combining  both  the  human  and  divine,  so  being 
the  one  to  whom  we  are  to  listen  and  the  pattern  after  which  we 
are  to  form  our  lives. 

These  and  many  kindred  facts  illustrate  evolution — as  true  in 
the  domain  of  mind  and  spirit  as  in  that  of  matter.  The  cosmos 
from  chaos,  the  archangel  from  a  human  life-cell,  as  the  christian 
philosopher  from  the  unconscious  lump  of  flesh  in  its  mother's 
arms.  This  is  God's  method.  It  is  progression,  unfoldment, 
"an  endless  becoming.  "    Anywhere  have  we  a  hint  of  limitation? 
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There  are  many  able  and  devout  christian  men  who  think  they 
see  in  the  new  philosophy,  the  brightest  outlook  that  has  ever 
dawned  on  the  world,  and  the  noblest  incentive  that  ever  anima- 
ted the  human  heart.  There  are  also  manj'  who  are  fulij'  per- 
suaded that  far  more  than  any  otlier  theory  of  religion  or  of  the 
divine  government,  this  provides  for,  and  even  necessitates,  the 
constant  direction,  yea,  the  in-dwelling,  the  very  incarnation  of 
God,  in  nature  and  life.  He  is  in  all  things,  is  the  life  of  all 
things,  the  sole  directing  power.  There  is  unity  in  nature,  there 
is  transcendent  meaning  in  life.  God  is  ever  present,  working 
towards  great  a'nd  perfectly  intelligible  ends.  Not  a  disappointed, 
an  exasperated,  or  even  a  pacified  God;  tut  the  infinite,  un- 
changeable, all-loving  and  perfectly  competent,  and  in  the  largest 
sense,  the  all-directing  God,  inspiring  and  gradually  glorifying 
mankind.  With  a  conception  how  exquisite,  and  in  language 
how  chaste  and  well-chosen,  a  poetess  has  embalmed  the  sublime 
idea,  that  more  and  more  is  becoming  the  creed  of  the  largest 
minds,  the  most  transparent  souls  of  the  age: 

Heirs  of  the  inorninjr.  we  walk  in  the  light; 

God  is  forever  with  mnn! 
A  day  that  hath  never  a  noon  or  a  night  1 

God  is  forever  with  man! 
A  day  witiiout  iiniiv,  wiiose  glories  unfold 
The  statutes  that  time  and  eternity  1k)1(1  ; 
An  endless  hecoiniiig.  lis  measure  and  mould: 

God  is  forever  with  man! 

lie  sitleth  :i  gue.st  in  Humanity's  soul; 

God  is  lorever  with  man! 
Life  leadetli  on  to  an  infinite  goal; 

(iod  is  forever  with  man: 
Inward,  not  outward,  is  Deity's  shrine. 
The  Treseiice  Eternal — the  Si)irit  Divine, 
And  v.Eisv.  liecomes  immortality's  sign; 

God  is  forever  with  man ! 

Of  all  that  is  real  the  human  hath  part; 

God  is  I'orever  with  man! 
Our  roots  are  the  veins  of  tlie  Infinite  Heart; 

God  is  forever  with  man! 
The  Christ  liveth  ever  in  ereature  disguise; 
The  Logos  by  wliicii  every  soul  shall  arise 
To  the  gospel  aud  glory  of  self-saeriliee; 

God  is  forever  with  man! 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  Mat  12th,  1856. 

Rev.  Mr.  LACY, 

De.vr  Sir: 

Having  heard  your  excellent  Discourse  on  "  The  Schools 
demanded  by  the  Present  Age,"  delivered  at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  on 
Sunday,  the  11th  inst.,  and  believing  that  its  general  dissemination  vriU  greatly 
promote  the  cause  of  Education  in  our  State,  we  respectfully  solicit  your  assent  to 
its  publication. 

We  arc.  Very  Respectfully, 

Your  Obedient  Servants, 

Wm.  Sherman,  H.  L.  Dodge, 

W.  O.  AyRES,  L.  B.  BENCUI.ET, 

E.  P.  Flint,  Wm.  B.  Sawteb, 

G.  H.  Kellogg,  F.  F.  Fargo, 

Henry  A.  Dana,  Abel  Whitton. 


To  Wm.  Sherman,  W.  O.  Atres,  E.  P.  Flint,  G.  H.  Kellogg,  Henrt  A. 
Dana,  II.  L.  Dodge,  L.  B.  Benchley,  Wm.  B.  Sawyer,  F.  F.  Fargo, 
and  Abel  Whitton,  Esqrs. 

Dear  Sirs : 

Accompanying  this  note  I  send  you  the  Discourse  delivered 
by  tne  last  Sabbath  morning.  Had  I  anticipated  any  such  issue,  I  should  have 
endeavored  to  make  it  of  more  worth. 

Permit  mo,  however,  to  express  the  sincere  desire  that  its  publication  may  be 
a  means,  as  you  do  me  the  honor  to  hope,  of  aiding  the  great  cause,  whose  inter- 
ests are  so  closely  blended  with  the  destiny  of  our  State,  and  with  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  Very  Obedient  Ser^•ant, 

E.  S.  LACY. 

San  Francisco,  May  12th,  1856. 
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SERMON. 


1.  KtNOS,  iii :  9-12.  "Oivc,  tliercforo,  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  to  judge  thy 
peo])le,  that  I  may  discern  between  good  and  had ;  for  wlio  is  ahlc  to  judge  this 
thy  so  great  a  people  "!  " 

And  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord,  tliat  Solomon  had  asked  this  thing. 

And  God  said  unto  him,  "  Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and  ha.it  not  asked 
for  thyself  long  life,  neither  hast  asked  riches  for  thyself,  nor  hast  a.sked  the 
life  of  thine  enemies,  but  hast  a.sked  for  thyself  understanding  to  discern  judprmcnt ; 
behold  I  have  done  according  to  thy  word  ;  lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  under- 
standing heart,  so  that  there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  neither  after  tlicc  shall 
any  arise  like  unto  thee." 

We  have,  here,  the  prayer  of  a  young  king,  trembling 
before  the  responsibilities  of  the  position,  he  bad  just 
assumed.  He  felt,  as  never  before,  the  need  of  wisdom  and 
understanding  to  discern  between  good  and  bad,  for  the 
great  people  over  whom  he  was  placed  ;  and  when  the  Lord 
appeared  before  him  in  a  vision,  and  said,  "Ask  what  I  shall 
give  thee,"  Solomon  answered  in  the  words  above  recorded, 
which,  it  is  written, "  pleased  the  Lord." 

It  was  not  for  pedantry's  sake,  nor  for  distinction,  nor 
for  his  own  enjoyment,  that  the  young  king  asked  the  gifts 
of  mind  in  preference  to  wealth  and  even  dominion ;  but  he 
asked  for  those  wonderful  gifts,  in  order  to  judge  and  dis- 
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cern  between  good  and  bad  for  the  people.  This,  I  take  to 
be  an  apt  illustration  of  wisdom — mind,  intellect  devoted  to 
right  and  good.  Wisdom  is  learning  well  applied;  knmvl- 
edge  rightly  directed.  Learning  may  be  vast,  and  the  reach 
of  intellect  amazing;  yet,  given  to  an  evil  end,  it  is  not 
wisdom.  Mankind  looks  with  pity  on  great  talents  devoted 
to  wrong ;  we  sigh  over  the  folly  the  scene  exhibits ;  we 
mourn  the  wa')vt  of  wisdom  in  a  being  God  endowed  so  nobly. 

Religion  is  spiritual,  and  has  to  do  with  the  mind  and 
soul ;  to  benefit  and  save  the  soul  is  its  great  work ;  and  any 
thing  which  tends  to  that  end — the  regimen  of  the  body,  all 
the  laws  of  life,  that,  observed,  will  make  the  fullest,  round- 
est man,  in  the  completest  balance  of  a  developed  mind ;  all 
these  are  in  the  precepts  of  religion.  Christianity  is  not  a 
thing  for  Sabbaths,  and  for  hours  of  contemplation,  merely, 
or  mainly :  it  assumes  to  fit  man  perfectly  for  the  business 
of  life ;  to  meet  and  master  anything,  or  if  necessary,  be 
mastered  by  it ;  from  every,  whatever  result,  to  make  the 
final  issue  victory. 

Every  Christian  person  prays  with  Solomon  for  an  "under- 
standing heart;"  and  he  should,  in  the  same  deep  and  large 
sense  as  he,  craving  all  knowledge  and  learning,  mastery  of 
science  and  letters,  as  far  as  may  be :  seeing  nature  to  be  an 
accurate,  open  day-book — hand-book — of  the  Almighty,  and 
continually  reading  from  it  the  records  kept  in  characters  un- 
known to  most  men.  These  mysterious  hieroglyphics,  spread 
over  aU  the  continents,  and  under  the  oceans,  and  down 
all  through  the  heavy  strata  on  which  we  stand,  and  traced 
over  the  calm,  unchanging  heavens,  wherever  eye  or  glass 
can  reach — they  are  the  record  which  God  keeps  of  his  own 
acts — the  great  history  from  which  not  one  chapter  or  line 
was  ever  lost.  To  read  this  Biography,  and  learn  His  ways 
in  providence — his  "goings  forth  of  old," — is  the  noble 
work  of  the  Christian  student.  Nothing  is  so  adapted  to 
make  frail  man  bow  down  and  worship,  as  the  revelations 
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which  he  can  get  of  Deity,  and  these  outward  attestations 
of  Ilis  wonderful  book.  Does  not  religion  favor  learning? 
Religion,  which  introduces  the  soul  to  its  great  Author, 
and  makes  them  one  in  sympathy,  in  unison;  does  not  relig- 
ion prompt  to  know  his  works?  Religion,  which  looks 
on  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  seeks  only  its  immortal  gain ; 
does  it  care  not  for  growth  and  expansion  in  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  truth?  This  is  one  of  its  first  aims ;  to  greaten 
the  mind  by  the  fullest  knowledge  of  truth,  and  its  most 
athletic  exercise  in  richt. 

This  position,  then,  I  assume  in  the  outset:  that  education 
is  one  of  the  prime  functions  of  religion.  It  is  a  position  which, 
you  see,  has  been  arrived  at,  from  within,  from  the  very 
nature  of  religion,  as  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  immortal 
mind  and  leading  it  up  towards  God.  Experience  shows 
that  crime,  and  woe,  and  guilt,  fearfully  watch  and  howl 
around  the  retreats  of  ignorance.  If  religion,  in  its  very 
nature,  did  not  educate  and  make  an  "understanding  heart," 
then  the  statistics  of  almshouses  and  prisons  would  show 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  religion  to  educate  every  child  in  the 
community,  and  the  more  the  better.  It  is  a  fact,  now  so 
well  known  as  hardly  to  need  a  mention,  that  the  masses  of 
those  who  lie  in  jails,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  are  igno- 
r:mt — unable  to  read  and  write; — and  the  proportion  is 
permanently  preserved  in  those  countries,  and  in  those  parts 
of  the  same  country,  where  ignorance  most  prevails,  there 
are  found  by  far  the  largest  number  of  criminals.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  too,  that  where  learning  is  universal  and  high,  there 
is  the  Protestant  religion  — instance,  England,  the  Germanic 
States  and  our  own  country.  In  those  sections  of  these 
countries  where  Christianity  is  the  purest,  there  education 
is  the  clearest  and  most  universal;  and  in  that  place,  of 
course,  crime  and  pauperism  are  least  known.  For  an  exam- 
ple near  at  hand,  look  at  the  Northern  and  Southern  portions 
of  our  own  country.    Educational  advantages  in  the  South 
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are  very  poor ;  many  of  its  sons  and  daughters  go  to  North- 
ern schools  to  be  graduated ;  hence  large  numbers,  too  poor 
to  meet  the  expense,  are  left  destitute  of  all  but  the  radest 
helps  to  education.  In  such  places,  religion  is  hardly  self- 
supporting,  and  crime  is  almost  as  common  as  in  California. 
Look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  the  long-cherished  home  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
founding  and  sustaining  great  institutions  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world,  and  pouring  out  her  light  incessantly  on  the 
darkest  and  most  distant  regions  of  the  globe ;  establishing 
institutions  of  learning  which  bless  the  race,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to,  while  the  world  stands.  Who  will  not  say  that 
education  is  the  right  hand  of  Christianity,  with  which  she 
wields  her  sword  and  subdues  the  nations  to  herself? 

We  have  here  a  noble  system  of  Common  Schools,  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  at  least,  nobly  conducted.  The  opportunities 
now  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  San  Francisco  for  educa- 
tion are  far  superior  to  those  which  their  parents  had;  far 
superior  to  the  average  advantages  given  to  the  young  in 
any  nation  on  the  earth.  Honor  be  to  the  founders  of  these 
free  public  schools,  and  gratitude  to  the  teachers  by  whose 
genius  and  devotion  they  have  been  made  what  they  are — 
the  flower,  the  hope,  and  the  generous  pride  of  our  wasted, 
eaten  and  injured  city. 

Yet,  in  attending  the  late  examinations,  while  so  satisfac- 
tory in  showing  the  wake-up — the  sure  centralizing  of  indi- 
viduality, and  the  true  young  tiger-spring  of  intellect — 
while  sometimes  trembling  with  delight  to  see  the  audacious 
grapple  of  a  stripling  with  some  Newtonian  thought,  or  his 
quick  recognition  of  a  principle  to  control,  through  strange 
combinations — Avhile  all  this,  and  more,  I  came  away  with 
a  shadow  of  sadness,  because  I  did  not  hear  the  Great  Cause 
of  all  causes,  and  the  Maker  of  all  mind,  so  much  as  once 
alluded  to.  The  Father  and  Author  of  all,  who  is  present  in 
all  his  works,  seemed  to  be  ignored  entirely ;  and  among  the 
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motives  to  arouse  and  kindle  an  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  none  were  higher  than  ambition — none  went  beyond 
this  little  life.  Perhaps  I  felt  the  more  sadness,  because  I 
myself  had  not  taken  occasion  to  point  the  youthful  mind 
to  those  endless  paths  which  stretch  before  us  all,  and  to 
those  mighty  motives  which  should  quicken  every  sense. 

It  is  a  fact,  my  hearers,  that  the  Bible  has  not  a  place  in 
the  schools  of  your  children.  The  teacher  who  should  per- 
sist in  calling  his  scholars  around  him  each  morning,  while 
he  read  to  them  a  portion  of  the  precious  Word  of  Life, 
and  commended  them  all  in  prayer  to  God,  probably  could 
not  retain  his  position  for  a  single  term.  What  so  beautiful 
and  so  sweet  as  such  a  scene?  What  so  adapted  to  allay 
contentions,  and  prepare  them  all  for  peace,  and  love,  and 
right  ?  But  aside  from  its  utility  and  beauty,  just  look  at 
the  suppression — at  its  principle — at  the  effect  it  must 
produce.  How  surely  it  must  result  in  wide-spread,  early- 
planted  scepticism.  Every  child  is  full  of  enquiry:  "Why  is 
not  the  Bible  seen  here  ?  Why  are  we  not  allowed  to  read 
it?"  The  answer  must  plant  in  all  those  precious  minds  a 
doubt  against  the  Bible.  From  that  time  they  look  upon 
the  word  of  Everlasting  Life — the  holy  truth  of  heaven — 
with  suspicious,  doubting  eyes,  and  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ,  are  no  longer  to  them  the  saving,  precious  words  of 
life.  This  I  feel  to  be  a  great  consideration  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  that  it  throws  a  question  on  the  Bible,  in  view  of  all 
these  forming  minds; — thus  deposits  the  egg  of  infidelity  in 
the  very  bud,  and  into  every  one  of  them ;  and  beneath  the 
beautiful  petals  of  that  flame-like  opening  flower,  blooming 
for  immortality,  is  warming  into  life,  a  thing,  which  shall 
pierce  the  untimely  fruit,  and  make  it  gall  and  bitterness. 

How  must  children  feel  towards  a  book  which  is  not  con- 
sidered proper  to  be  read  by  them  in  school? — for  the 
introduction  of  which  their  teacher  would  be  suspended? 
How  early  it  makes  them  think  that  this  sacred  book  is  one 
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of  gUn  ambiguous  character !  This,  my  friends,  is  a  considera- 
tion of  most  momentous  import.  We  could  dispense  with  its 
sweet  teachings,  and  the  holy  morning  and  evening  influence, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  because  we  have  our  noble  and 
happy  Sunday  Schools ;  but  to  have  it  come  in  the  form  of 
objection,  and  have  that  imprtssion  stamped  on  all  tJds  mass  of 
mind:  this  is  the  worst  feature  about  our  schools — the  worst 
portent  connected  with  them.  Are  you  willing  to  have  it 
so  ?  Are  you  willing  that  a  company  of  ignorant,  bigoted, 
priest-directed,  bible-hating  foreigners  should  come  to  our 
shores,  and,  by  political  influence,  withhold  from  our  schools 
the  fountain  of  everlasting  life? — the  fountain  from  which 
our  Republic  came,  the  cause  of  all  our  freedom,  the  dearest 
thing  our  fathers  cherished,  which  they  crossed  the  ocean  to 
enjoy  ?  Are  you,  children  of  the  Puritans,  willing  that  this 
same  Bible  shall  be  holden  from  your  children  in  their  daily 
teaching  ?  And  mark  you,  it  is  the  same  hand,  now  fawn- 
ing to  have  it  withheld,  which  then  tore  the  precious  volume 
from  our  fathers,  and  cast  them  into  the  dungeons  of  that  hor- 
rid, unrepented,  stiU-existing,  damnable  Inquisition !  It  is  tlie 
same  hand !  Are  you  willing  ?  Protestant  men  and  women, 
who  have  come  to  settle  this  western  coast,  as  they,  the  east- 
em,  will  you  plant  the  religion  of  the  Bible  in  the  hearts  of 
your  children,  and  in  all  your  institutions  for  freedom,  and  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  of  man,  lay  down  the  foundations  of 
a  perpetual  comonwealth  of  freemen,  owning  no  sovereign 
but  God,  holding  the  lordly  exercise  of  conscience  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Spirit — a  noble,  free,  and  happy 
people ;  or,  will  you  bandage  your  eyes,  and  aUow  an  ancient, 
corrupt,  and  blood-clotted  institution,  to  remove  from  the 
rising  generation  the  fountain  of  their  immortal  life,  as 
well  as  of  their  liberty,  and  entail  upon  them,  if  not  their 
own  miserable  despotism,  (which  is  not  to  be  feared,)  a 
wide-growing,  hundred-headed  infidelity,  which  thicldy  breeds 
its  monstrous  progeny,  fills  a  state  with  anarchy,  and 
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inaugurates  the  "  Reign  of  Terror,"  as  in  France  a  hundred 
years  ago  ?  That  reign  never  will  be  forgotten  !  Infidelity 
should  never  lift  her  shamed  head  again.  This,  my  fellow 
citizens,  is  the  danger  which  threatens  our  civilization,  the 
maelstrom  which  lies  out  near  our  course.  Romanism  may 
erect  her  great  cathedrals,  and  seize  upon  a  mortgaged 
church  of  ours  and  desecrate  it  to  the  worship  of  a  woman ; 
but  her  superstition  never  can  reach  the  American  mind. 
Pier  churches,  if  filled  at  all,  will  be  fiUed  with  her  own 
ignorant  children,  who  come  fleeing  from  the  degradations 
of  Europe.  Our  danger  is  not  that  effete  and  ridiculous 
superstition,  but  its  opposite.  The  worst  influence  of  Cathol- 
icism upon  our  institutions  will  be  seen  in  results  of  scepti- 
cism. This  will  be  felt  in  two  ways — the  one  already 
mentioned,  upon  the  young  in  schools ;  the  other,  by  its 
unreasonable  and  absurd  doctrines,  which,  assumed  to  be 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  make  that  a  laughing  stock. 
There  is  but  one  step  from  superstition  to  infidelity.  They 
are  the  two  extremes  on  the  right  and  left  of  truth.  We 
have  no  need  to  fear  the  superstition,  except  as  it  works 
the  other  way.  Now,  in  this  State,  the  great  vortex  and 
maelstrom  whose  eddying  movements  may  be  distinctly  seen 
on  every  side,  is  a  sickly-spiritual,  material,  rationalistic,  and 
a  scientific  skepticism.  How  meet  it  ?  Plainly  to  be  an- 
swered :  with  their  own  weapons  when  fit  to  be  used,  and 
on  their  own  ground ;  and  generally,  by  affording  the  best 
and  choicest  advantages  for  educating  the  mass  of  growing 
mind. 

It  is  the  work  of  religion  to  benefit  society  just  as  it 
now  stands,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  future  excellence. 
Religion  looks  ahead,  and  plans  for  future  ages.  We  have 
already  a  beautiful  beginning  for  education.  Our  citizens 
have  been  arrested  and  called  together  by  the  voices  of 
children  sounding  in  their  ears,  over  the  thunder  and  the 
roar  of  business,  like  the  music  of  flutes,  amidst  the  clashing 
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of  cymbals  and  clangor  of  trumpets.  They  have  returned 
with  hope,  and  heart,  and  assurance,  to  their  labor.  The 
danger  is,  that  they  will  rest  satisfied  with  the  pleasing 
vision,  when  they  ought  to  be  awakened  by  the  clamorous 
demands  which  these  advancing  classes  make  for  scope  and 
room.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  schools  are  designed 
to  be  preparatory.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  evidently  ready 
for  higher  studies  and  heavier  labors  than  can  be  given 
them  here.  Nothing  for  the  student  is  more  disastrous  than 
repression ;  especially,  if  that  repression  is  by  the  weight 
and  slothfulness  of  others.  Hence  the  immediate  demand 
for  higher  schools,  into  which  the  foremost  of  these  students 
may  be  graduated.  Such  a  plan,  I  am  glad  to  know,  is 
being  projected,  and  a  speedy  execution  is  said  to  be 
intended — then  will  be  added  another  link  in  the  golden 
chain.  The  laureled  youth  will  go  up  there,  and  seek  for 
rarer  and  more  costly  flowers  with  which  to  wreath  their 
brows ;  there,  these  thronging  classes  may  arm  themselves 
to  go  forth  and  mingle  in  the  dust,  and  din,  and  smoke  of 
life's  great  battle.  Let  the  common  mind  be  educated, 
brought  out,  accustomed  to  produce,  and  weigh,  and  measure 
thought,  and  able  to  know  and  feel  to  some  extent  the 
solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  truth,  and  to  see  its  lofty 
heights  bathed  always  in  the  azure  of  the  skies ;  let  this  be, 
and  I  have  no  fear  for  our  future  country.  Truth  is  one, 
and  all  is  His ;  and  unless  strange  bias  and  sheer  be  given 
in  youth  away  from  the  very  life  of  truth,  the  Word  of  God, 
we  need  not  fear  but  that  these  separate  paths,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Sabbath,  will  all  converge  in  that  which 
leads  to  everlasting  life. 

I  feel  the  necessity  of  general  education,  my  hearers,  for 
the  masses  of  immortal  mind,  growing  in  this  new  State, 
and  not  only,  but  of  the  most  thorough  education  which  the 
mind  of  man  is  capable  of  receiving.  Such  advantages  ought 
to  be  provided.    There  axe  doubtless  among  these  youths 
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many  whom  nature  has  fitted  to  perform  some  great  and 
noble  part  in  the  wonderful  tragedy  of  life.  Our  State 
must  not  be  behind  others,  and  behind  the  age  in  this 
noblest  product  of  any  soil,  namely,  men.  We  give  the 
nations  gold  and  precious  stones;  we  heave  diamonds  from 
our  lap ;  but  more  than  all  these  is  a  cultivated,  godlike  man 
—  his  mind  fraught  with  truth  and  goodness,  rounded  into 
symmetry  and  balanced  by  a  large  insight  of  things ;  his 
lips  speaking  oracles  of  wisdom — this  is  the  pride  of  any 
people !  Such  character  does  not  come  by  chance,  nor  is  it 
the  fortuitous  product  of  the  times.  It  is  the  elaborate  and 
costliest  result,  wrought  out  for  itself  by  a  mind  aided  in 
its  diligence  by  the  highest  advantages  which  the  schools 
can  ofier.  Such  men  are  not  extempore;  they  have  grown 
laboriously,  gradually.  There  are  educated  men  who  have 
not  enjoyed  the  helps  of  education,  and  there  always  will  be; 
but  this  does  not  prove  the  inutility  of  these  advantages  to 
bring  out  more  to  be  compeers  in  the  world  of  thought.  It 
is  not  an  erratic  genius,  a  great  man  here  and  there,  that 
benefits  the  people  so  much  as  a  large  number,  less  brilliant, 
distributed  throughout  society  in  all  its  positions  of  art,  and 
science,  and  trade,  and  profession.  The  tone  and  spring  of 
a  nation's  mind  can  not  be  kept,  without  the  working  up  of 
all  its  choicest  stuff  into  the  best  possible  forms,  by  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  the  purpose.  Degeneracy  quickly  marks 
that  State  which  does  not  early  found  institutions  for  the 
highest  culture  of  her  children,  as  well  as  for  the  lowest. 
Thus  it  has  always  been. 

We  are  fallen  in  a  time  when  the  land  is  flooded  with 
books,  and  the  literary  deluge  literally  prevails.  An  active- 
minded  young  person,  undirected,  will  be  likely  to  drink  in 
this  waterish  element,  until  he  becomes  bloated,  wan  and 
bloodless.  What  shall  be  the  remedy?  This  only:  he  must 
have  transfused  into  his  veins,  by  the  slow  process  of  study, 
the  blood  of  such  thinkers  as  Isaac  Newton,  and  John  Locke, 
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and  8<aul  of  Tarsus ;  he  must,  in  the  severe  and  thorough 
discipline  of  the  schools,  (to  use  the  words  of  a  living  teacher) 
"feed  upon  the  pulp  and  brawn  of  the  most  masculine  minds 
that  ever  have  lived and  he  will  come  to  have  that  strong 
common  sense  which  takes  a  religious,  a  glorious  and  mag- 
nificent view  of  divine  and  human  things.  To  lead  our 
bounding  young  to  such  high  stand,  we  need  more  than 
can  be  offered  by  the  High  Schools  projected,  good  as  they 
may  be.  Another  link  must  be  forged  for  the  golden  chain. 
There  must  be  something  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
"  high  school "  which  that  has  to  the  schools  preparatory. 
Besides,  these  are  only  heal  institutions.  If  they  could 
even  progress  far  as  the  highest  goal  of  scholarship,  (which 
has  never  been  the  case,)  yet  there  would  be  the  demand  of 
a  common  Institution  for  the  State.  The  high-mettled  youth 
from  abroad,  could  not  be  cast  into  the  city  for  instruction : 
even  those  who  live  here,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  learn- 
ing, may  better  be  away  from  the  interruptions  of  home  — 
be  where  they  wiU  constantly  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
thought  and  study.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  dilTerent 
institution  to  receive  the  students  from  the  high  schools  of 
every  city,  who  would  yet  proceed  onward  and  upward  in 
the  paths  of  truth ;  a  course  "  laborious,  indeed,"  says  John 
Milton,  "  at  its  first  ascent ;  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so 
full  of  goodly  prospect,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every 
side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 

Such  collegiate  establshments  we  must  have  as  our  otvn. 
"  Drink,"  says  Solomon,  "  waters  from  your  own  cistern,  and 
running  waters  from  your  own  well."  We  are  separated 
from  home ;  we  are  a  distinct  community,  new  and  peculiar. 
We  are  remarkably  left  to  take  care  of  ourselves ;  we  are 
remarkably  capable  of  taking  care  of  ourselves.  There 
seems  nothing  clearer  than  that  we,  upon  this  coast,  must 
have  our  own  institutions  for  education  —  for  men-making — 
among  ourselves — upon  our  own  soil.    These  youths  and 
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maidens  cannot  be  sent  East  through  the  long  period  which 
a  thorough  education  requires :  it  is  the  breaking  up  of  a 
family  in  that  most  interesting  time  -when  the  character  is 
forming  fastest,  and  when  parental  care  is  the  deepest  and 
tenderest.  They  may  be  buried  beneath  the  sod  a  month 
before  you  know  it.  If  college  discipline  is  left  to  be 
administered  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
it  is  certain  very  few,  native  in  the  Golden  State,  will  ever 
feel  its  influence ! 

When  Boston  yet  numbered  but  a  hundred  or  two  of 
houses,  our  New  England  fathers  religiously  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  school,  for  the  education  of  their  ministers. 
This  is  the  language  in  which  the  founders  of  Harvard 
College  describe  their  motives — I  quote  from  the  record  : 
"  Dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches, 
when  our  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust,"  &c.  And,  reading 
further  on,  we  see  in  what  circumstances  they  contributed : 
"  One  brought  a  piece  of  cotton  stuff  valued  at  nine  shil- 
lings ;  another  a  pewter  pot,  of  the  same  value ;  a  third,  a 
fruit- dish,  a  spoon  and  a  large  and  small  saltcellar."  Yale 
College  was  commenced  by  the  donation  of  a  few  books  by 
the  ministers  from  their  libraries :  so,  in  the  founding  of 
Amherst  College,  "  the  friends  of  learning  and  religion  in 
the  vicinity  brought  in  the  materials,  and  built  up  the  walls 
with  their  own  hands,  while  those  at  a  distance  gave  in 
money,  or  grain,  or  whatever  they  could  spare." 

Thus  those  great  Institutions  were  founded  in  deep 
poverty  and  in  prayer,  and  every  one  by  religious  denomi- 
nations, and  for  religious  ends.  Infidelity  has  yet  to  make 
its  first  successful  enterprise  of  this  sort ;  and  from  Maine  to 
Mexico,  by  State  patronage  exclusive  of  religious  influence, 
there  is  not  a  single  floui'ishing  Institution.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Colleges,  founded  by  the  different  Prot- 
estant sects  in  the  United  States  ;  of  these,  by  far  the  larg- 
est number  by  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians.  Thus 
the  College  is  the  daughter  of  the  Church. 
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"  More  than  half  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard,"  says  Prof. 
T3'ler  in  his  Prize  Essay,  "  for  the  first  sixty  years  of  its 
existence,  became  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  graduates  of  Yale,  for  the  first  twelve  years, 
entered  the  ministry ;  and  of  the  fifty  thousand  graduates 
from  American  Colleges,  nearly  one-fourth  have  been  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  other  three-fourths 
have  gone  forth  imbued  with  more  or  less  of  the  same  spirit, 
to  exert  their  great  influence  upon  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  the  world.  Of  the  thirty-five  thousand  gradu- 
ates that  were  sent  out  from  American  Colleges  previous  to 
1846,  nearly  two  hundred  have  been  Governors,  more  than 
five  hundred  Representatives  in  Congress,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  Senators  of  the  United  States,  nearly  four  hundred 
Judges  of  Supreme  Courts,  and  a  majority  of  the  Presidents 
of  our  own  Country."  Within  the  last  ten  years,  since  this 
estimate  was  made,  the  numbers  have  of  course  been  greatly 
increased.  Of  all  these  distributed  throughout  society, 
you  seldom  find  an  infidel.  They  have  looked  far  beyond  the 
superficial  show  of  scepticism. 

What  has  been  done,  and  what  will  be  done  in  California? 
About  three  years  since,  a  project  was  formed  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  College  in  this  State.  The  incipient  Institution 
has  an  actual  existence.  Its  beginning  has  been  much  like 
that  of  those  already  named,  in  poverty  and  struggling. 
But  it  has  large  and  beautiful  grounds  in  Oakland,  and  is  an 
incorporated  Institution.  It  is  a  fixed  fact — I  had  almost 
said  an  eternal  fact — for  I  believe  it  never  can  die! 

It  has  its  property  counted  at  twenty  thousand  dollars, — 
its  capable  teachers,  its  building,  (the  last  term  full  of  stu- 
dents, and  several  which  could  not  be  admitted,)  and  its 
promise  of  yearly  assistance,  from  the  "  College  Society  "  at 
the  East.  But  it  needs  yet  a  library,  apparatus  and  an 
extended  building.  It  is  not  yet  able  to  compete  with 
Jesuitical  schools.    Built  and  carried  on  by  the  money  and 
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the  men  of  Italy,  they  offer  advantages  which  bring  under 
their  influence  scores  of  Protestant  children.  I  know  that 
the  time  will  come  when  they  shall  dwindle  and  die  away, 
as  they  all  have  done  upon  our  continent ;  but  when,  will  depend 
upon  our  vigilance  and  our  care. 

To  found  and  establish  a  permanent  Institution  of  learn- 
ing, there  is  not  much  that  is  grander,  not  much  nobler ! 
This  is  expected  to  stand  as  long  as  the  springy  foot  of 
youth  shall  tread  the  ground.  It  shall  educate  those  who 
will  be  princes  in  the  realms  of  mind — the  master  spirits 
of  their  age — as  long  as  generations  come  and  go.  May 
this  be  consecrated  to  Christ,  and  may  the  presence  of  God 
be  continually  upon  it !  May  its  polished,  numerous  and 
mighty  minds  throw  forth  the  light  of  heaven  and  of  God's 
own  truth  ! 

In  making  such  an  Institution  we  make  an  immortality 
rather  than  a  life ;  nay,  it  is  more  than  this — an  immorialUy 
with  myriads  of  lives !  I  sometimes  almost  envy  the  man  of 
wealth  the  power  he  has ;  certainly  I  often  sigh  to  see  it  wast- 
ed, for  he  may  lay  shaping  hands  not  only  upon  the  present 
but  upon  the  ages  yet  unborn.  But  I  must  close.  We 
need  High  schools,  we  need  the  College  schools — we  must 
have  them ;  the  age  cannot  do  without  them ;  the  future 
cannot  do  without  them :  the  coming  generations  will  rise 
up  and  call  us  cursed  if  we  neglect  them ;  they  demand 
money  and  self-denial,  but  both,  I  believe,  will  be  at  their 
service — both,  I  believe  wiU  be  freely  given. 
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NOTE. 


Tins  Sermon  was  prepared  in  the  ordinary  course  of  parochial  instmction,  and 
preached  unwritten.  It  was  desired  for  publication  by  some  who  heard  it.  It  has 
been  written  with  im|)erfcct  healtli,  from  the  very  meager  notes  from  which  it  was 
first  preached.  It  has  unfortunately  lost  the  directness  and  vigor  of  extempora- 
neous expression,  without  gaining  the  finish  and  compactness  which  should  belong 
to  written  expression,  and  which  might  have  been  attained,  at  least  in  some  fuller 
measure,  with  more  time  and  vigorous  health.  But  I  shall  gladly  sacrifice  literary 
reputation,  if  any  may  be  led  to  understand  better  the  meaning  of  our  present 
calamity.  By  those  in  whose  judgment  I  am  accustomed  to  rely,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  publish.  It  is,  therefore,  committed  to  press  with  the  single  re- 
mark, that  the  argument  I  stand  to,  but  shall  readily  cry  peccavi,  to  any  jnst  crit- 
icism of  the  style. 


SERMON. 


"And  David  said  unto  Gad,  '  I  am  in  a  gi'cat  strait;  let  mc  fall  now  into  the 
hand  of  the  Lord ;  for  very  prcat  are  his  mercies ;  hut  let  me  not  fall  into  the 
hand  of  man.'  " — I  Chronicles,  xxi  :  13. 

The  text  is  David's  choice  of  penalty  when  God,  hav- 
ing determined  to  punish  him  and  Israel  for  his  sin  in 
numbering  the  people,  gave  him  choice  of  three  kinds 
of  punishment. 

The  sin  of  David  seems  to  have  been  pride.  Surveying 
his  power,  his  heart  was  lifted  up,  and  he  took  delight 
in  simply  recounting  his  forces  as  a  peculiar  possession 
of  his  own.  He  says  in  act,  what  a  later  king  expressed 
in  words :  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have 
builded  ? " 

For  this  sin  God  sent  the  prophet  Gad  to  rebuke  him, 
and  to  denounce  a  punishment,  and  graciously  gave  him 
choice  of  three  kinds  of  penalty  :  three  years  of  famine  ; 
three  months  defeat  in  war ;  or  three  days  pestilence. 
David  chose  the  latter.  "  And  David  said  unto  Gad,  *  I 
am  in  a  great  strait :  let  me  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the 


Lord,  for  very  great  are  his  mercies ;  but  let  me  not 
fall  into  the  hand  of  man  ;'  "  and  so  God  sent  the  pes- 
tilence, by  an  angel  visible. 

There  was  wisdom  in  this  choice  of  the  king,  aside 
from  the  humility  which  submitted  to  the  penalty  from 
God,  and  the  faith  which  confided  in  his  mercy.  The 
punishment  came  wholly  from  God,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  human  element  in  its  administration.  It  thus 
would  manifestly  appeal  to  the  people  as  a  purely  di- 
vine judgment.  It  stood  out,  as  it  were,  a  visible  act  of 
God,  with  nothing  human  in  its  operation  to  distract 
the  attention.  The  lesson  and  rebuke  were  more  clearly 
conveyed,  more  easily  understood.  For  the  same  reason, 
it  was  less  likely  to  provoke  human  passion,  and  to 
hinder  the  intended  effect  of  the  judgment.  Had  war 
been  chosen,  the  employment  of  human  power  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  judgment,  the  employment  of  ene- 
mies to  chastise  them,  would  have  aroused  all  the  ele- 
ments of  hostile  passion,  and  developed  them  into  a 
thirst  for  revenge — a  temper  little  suited  to  the  peni- 
tence and  amendment  so  much  needed.  The  fact  that 
it  was  prophetically  announced  by  God  as  a  divinely 
appointed  chastisement,  would  be  almost  forgotten  in 
hatred  of  the  human  enemies  by  whom  it  was  directly 
executed. 

When  material  and  temporal  facts  are  directly  and 
prominently  forced  on  our  attention,  and  fully  employ 
our  energies,  we  find  it  always,  to  a  great  degree,  diverts 
the  mind  from  things  supernatural  and  eternal,  though 
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these  latter  are  distinctly  declared  on  the  most  un- 
doubted authority.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The 
one  class  is  constantly  forced  on  us  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  senses  ;  the  other  rests  quietly  in  the  mind  as  a 
conviction  of  reason  and  belief,  to  be  called  up  by  the 
action  of  the  memory  under  the  direction  of  the  will ; 
and  when  we  arc  fully  occupied  with  matters  forced  upon 
our  attention  by  sense,  we  are  not  disposed  to  add  to 
our  employment  by  the  operation  of  the  will. 

In  like  manner,  had  famine  been  chosen,  the  unequal 
distribution  of  property  would  have  left  room  for  the 
full  development  of  human  passion,  in  the  more  or  less 
generous  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering,  or 
even  in  the  selfish  denial  of  assistance.  The  human 
element,  both  in  relief,  and  where  relief  was  withheld,  in 
the  suffering  which  would  be  chargeable  to  human  neg- 
lect, would  engage  the  attention  and  in  no  small  degree 
hide,  from  the  unthinking,  the  divine  character  of 
the  chastisement,  while  it  would  give  full  occasion  for 
the  development  of  the  merely  human  sentiments  and 
passions.  In  like  manner,  the  partially  successful  efforts 
of  human  labor  to  diminish  the  evils  of  famine  would 
divert  the  attention  from  the  divine  character  of  the 
chastisement,  and  hinder  that  humility  which  comes 
from  clearly  seen  dependence  upon  God.  But  wheu  the 
angel  of  pestilence  visited  with  a  punishment  which  no 
human  labor,  skill  or  foresight  could  avoid  or  alleviate — 
from  which  there  was  no  escape — which  no  selfish  action 
could  affect ;  where  no  human  agent  was  employed ; 
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and  where  the  only  human  sentiment  which  could  be 
called  out  was  that  of  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and 
the  bereaved,  beginning  to  act  through  the  closest 
family  ties,  when  the  husband  watched  the  suffering  of 
the  wife,  the  parent  of  the  child,  the  brother  of  the  sis- 
ter; and  after  pitying  their  suffering,  mourned  their 
loss  ;  when  these  sympathies,  thus  working  first  through 
closest  ties  of  family  relationship,  extended  through  all 
the  ramifications  of  society  by  the  bands  which  cement 
the  social  state,  then  the  evident  act  of  God,  threatened 
before,  would  beget  true  humility  and  dependence  on 
God  ;  and  the  necessary  play  of  human  sympathy  would 
beget  divinest  charity,  the  true  condition  to  be  sought 
in  punishment  intended  for  correction.  And  the  event 
justified  the  wisdom  of  David's  choice.  For  the  people 
were  so  changed  by  the  judgment,  that  the  penalty,  ap- 
pointed for  three  days,  had  sufficiently  performed  its 
work  in  less  than  one,  and  the  angel  by  divine  com- 
mand stayed  his  hand  and  stood  still,  at  the  threshing 
floor  of  Ornan,  in  the  evening  of  the  first  day. 

The  lesson  of  the  text  is :  that  material  calamities  are 
of  God's  appointment,  to  chastise  men,  in  vindication  of 
the  honor  of  his  law,  and  for  our  correction.  It  is  a  lesson 
taught  in  many  parts  of  scripture,  that  natural  events 
take  place  under  God's  providence,  with  reference  and 
direct  application  to  human  actions,  to  vindicate  his  law, 
and  to  punish  moral  and  spiritual  disobedience  in  man 
It  is  natural  to  expect  it.  Spiritual,  moral,  and  material 
laws  are  all  of  God.    All  are  the  expression  of  his  will, 
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his  wisdom  and  his  love.  That  they  are  founded  on  one 
principle,  and  so  have  mutual  relations  and  interdepen- 
dcncies,  so  that  violations  in  one  department  produce  their 
disorganizing  effect  in  others,  is  the  judgment  of  reason ; 
and  if  so,  material  calamities  are  to  be  accepted  as  the 
punishment  of  human  transgression. 

I  have  not  time,  now,  to  go  into  elaborate  argument  in 
reply  to  those  who,  from  what  they  call  the  immutability 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  deny  that  God,  either  by  direct 
action  modifies  those  natural  laws,  or  has  made  them 
subject  to  the  operation  of  spiritual  causes  for  human 
punishment.  It  is  a  sufiicient  reply  to  such  objection, 
which  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  we  cannot  understand 
and  explain  such  relation,  to  say  that  it  has  no  force, 
while  we  see  that  the  human  spirit — the  only  spiritual 
power  subject  to  our  observation  and  study — has  such 
relation  to  the  human  body.  The  human  spirit,  through 
the  will,  moves  the  material  body,  and  till  the  objector 
can  remove,  or  at  least  exjjlain  this  fact  of  evident  spir- 
itual influence  on  material  things,  I  see  no  ground  of  ob- 
jection to  the  revealed  fact,  that  moral  transgressions 
are  directly  punished  by  natural  calamities,  either 
through  the  divine  will  acting  on  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
by  reason  of  some  relation  between  moral  and  natural 
laws. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  because  some  such  penalties 
are  foretold  beforehand,  and  threatened,  that  those  which 
have  not  been  foretold  as  direct  punishment  are  not  to 
be  so  considered.    Rather,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  pre- 
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diction  is  a  putting  aside  the  veil  which  hides  the  invis- 
ible spiritual  operations,  that  we  may  understand  their 
meaning  and  method.  The  predicted  penalty  is  not  a 
temporary  suspension  of  natural  law,  to  be  treated  as 
an  exceptional  case ;  but  a  revelation  of  some  secret 
moral  powers  acting  on  natural  laws.  So  far  from  being 
exceptional,  they  furnish  the  interpretation  and  meaning 
of  those  in  which  we  do  not  see  the  operation  of  other 
forces.  From  what  we  are  taught  of  the  meaning  of 
calamities  predicted  as  punishment,  we  are  to  under- 
stand those  not  foretold.  This  is  on  the  principle  that 
we  are  to  explain  that  which  is  obscure  by  that  which 
is  plain.  This  is  the  method  laid  down  in  scripture,  as 
you  will  remember  I  showed  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the 
last  christian  year.  Our  Saviour  rebukes  the  Pharisees 
for  not  understanding  the  slaughter  of  the  Galileans 
and  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam  as  providential  ca- 
lamities, calling  those  who  were  not  subject  to  them  to 
repentance.  If  the  reasoning  is  sound,  the  lesson  of  the 
text  is,  that  great  calamities  are  God's  punishment  of 
sin  ;  that  they  enforce  the  duty  of  enquiring  the  nature 
of  the  sin,  and  of  repentance  and  amendment. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  text  is  eminently  suited  to  our 
present  condition. 

It  is  but  a  little  time  since  as  a  nation  we  were  pros- 
perous and  happy,  abounding  in  material  blessings,  re- 
spected if  not  feared  by  all.  No  nation  of  modern  times 
has  had  such  swift  growth  in  power  and  material  wealth. 
With  what  spirit  has  it  been  possessed  ?    Proud  of  our 
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standing,  we  have  credited  ourselves  wholly  with  its  at- 
tainment. The  theories  of  government  devised  by  human 
ingenuity,  our  own  conceptions,  have  had  the  credit  of 
our  welfare.  We  have  proclaimed  them  as  the  remedy 
of  all  the  political  evils  of  the  world.  We  have  held  them 
up  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  loudly  boasted 
that  this  pet  of  our  invention  was  the  pattern  to  which 
all  governments  of  earth  must  sooner  or  later  conform, 
and  which,  once  adopted  by  the  world,  would  usher  in  a 
political  and  material  millenium.  We  have  ignored  the 
providential  causes  which  have  ministered  to  our  ma- 
terial growth,  the  opening  up  to  the  world  of  virgin 
soil,  mineral  wealth,  commercial  conveniences,  and  man- 
ufacturing advantages,  just  at  the  time  when  the  crowded 
empires  of  the  old  world  needed  room  for  their  swarming 
myriads.  Forgetful  that  nothing  could  have  hindered 
the  tide  of  population  which  has  been  setting  westward 
these  four  thousand  years,  so  long  as  there  was  land  to 
occupy ;  forgetful  that  this  tide  had  for  centuries  been 
checked  by  what  was  thought  a  boundless  sea,  until  it 
had  risen  to  the  highest  point  just  as  a  new  continent 
was  found,  and  so  explored  as  to  show  its  readiness  to 
receive  it  all;  forgetful  that  the  providence  of  famine 
had  made  one  kingdom  ready  to  send  forth  more  than 
the  increase  of  its  population  to  swell  our  laboring 
power,  and  to  develop  our  rich  natural  inheritance ;  for- 
getful that  these  causes  must  have  operated  in  large 
degree  under  any  political  circumstances,  we  have  at- 
tributed well  nigh  all  to  the  fitness  of  political  theories 
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of  our  own  invention.    Having  inaugurated  a  system 
which  was  thought  to  embody  the  very  essentials  of  sta- 
bility, aiiind  of  perpetual  motion  of  government,  which 
could  only  fail  by  so  inconceivable  a  fatality  as  suicide — 
quite  secure  the  people  would  not  overturn  a  govern- 
ment which  they  had  not  made,  but  absolutely  were,  and 
so  to  overthrow  it  was  but  to  overthrow  themselves ; 
with  self-complacency  the  nation  stood  up  to  survey  its 
own  perfections,  to  display  them  to  the  world,  and,  in 
greater  pride  than  David's,  said  in  act,  and  word  :  "  My 
power  and  the  might  of  my  hand  hath  gotten  this 
wealth."    Such  was  our  condition  how  little  time  ago. 
How  hath  our  destiny  and  state  been  read  backward 
like  a  witch's  prayer  !   God  looked  down  in  wrath  upon 
a  people  forgetful  of  his  rich  gifts,  and  seeing  no  such 
history  of  pious  gratitude  as  David  and  Israel  could 
show,  in  less  mercy  than  he  offered  to  him,  left  no  choice 
of  evil,  but  sent  suddenly  intestine  strife,  begetting  war, 
scarce  less  inglorious  whether  it  brought  victory  or  de- 
feat ;  nay,  each  victory  defeat  of  part,  to  stir  up  all  base 
passions  of  the  heart  to  intensest  bitterness,  till  one  al- 
most fears  to  ask  if  it  was  possible  that  it  was  intended 
for  correction,  or  whether  it  is  not  simply  to  vindicate 
his  majesty  in  our  final  ruin.    So  little  suited  is  the 
penalty  to  our  improvement,  that  only  the  deepest  hu- 
mility, only  the  most  careful  self-watchfulness,  only  the 
most  rigid  self  discipline  can  develop  for  us  as  a  nation 
improvement  from  such  disorganizing  adversity. 

Thus  has  the  nation  struggled  in  the  toils  of  adversity 
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and  the  apparent  throes  of  dissolution  for  a  year.  Mean- 
time, upon  this  coast,  with  ahnost  heartless  self-con- 
gratulation, some  faint  expressions  of  sorrow  for  our 
national  brethren  at  the  East  excepted,  we  have  boasted 
of  our  freedom  from  the  evils  of  war — as  though  the 
tie  and  bond  of  the  nation  was  capable  of  conducting 
only  the  positive  current  of  its  advantages,  repelling  the 
negative  one  of  its  misfortunes.  We  have  shamelessly 
gloried,  not  to  say  rejoiced  in,  not  our  freedom  from  the 
evil  only,  but  the  many  advantages  we  should  reap  from 
the  calamity  itself  Our  secular  press  has  been  fervid  as 
it  gave  utterance  to  our  hopes.  It  has  painted  in  glow- 
ing terms,  full  of  self-gratulation,  the  accession  to  our 
population  and  wealth  from  the  emigration  of  myriads 
who  would  fly  from  the  strife  of  their  old  homes  to  this 
haven  of  peace  and  earthly  bounty.  To  incite  the 
movement,  it  has  been  full  of  praises  of  the  fertility  of 
our  valleys,  and  the  rich  mineral  wealth  of  our  mount- 
ains j  the  vine-clad  hills  and  the  olive  and  orange  groves 
of  our  South.  It  has  glorified  our  climate  as  a  paradise. 
It  has  proclaimed  our  land  the  storehouse  and  treasure- 
house  of  the  world,  as  God  indeed  has  made  it.  It  has 
predicted  security  from  foreign  force — the  only  violence 
we  feared — from  dependence  of  the  old  world  on  our 
graineries.  In  this,  the  press  has  but  represented  the 
popular  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  its  descriptions  have 
been  but  just ;  only  it  has  been  in  tone  of  exultation  at 
the  contrast  with  our  Eastern  States ;  it  has  been  with 
confidence  of  absolute  possession,  and  independence,  as 
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though  we  possessed  of  our  own  right,  not  as  a  trust 
from  God.  I  confess  I  have  been  often  saddened  at  this 
eloquence,  and  feared  whither  this  boasting  would  tend. 
We  see  the  result.  Free  from  the  passions  and  the 
chances  of  war,  by  the  providential  circumstances  of  our 
position,  we  have  not  escaped  the  penalty  of  national 
sin,  only  it  has  come  in  diverse  form.  He  who  visited 
the  nation  with  war,  has  smitten  us  with  flood.  The 
windows  of  heaven  have  been  opened,  and  the  richest 
portion  of  our  land  is  desolate.  Almost  no  portion  of 
this  coast  has  escaped  suffering,  loss  of  life,  loss  of  prop- 
erty. Already  has  it  been  estimated  that  well  nigh 
one-third  of  the  personal  property  of  this  State  has  been 
swept  away,  and  the  end,  apparently,  is  not  yet.  We 
have  not  escaped  national  calamity  by  freedom  from  one 
particular  form.  We  have  learned,  by  sad  experience, 
that  he  who  holds  the  scourge  of  war  and  famine  and 
pestilence  in  his  hand,  is  not  confined  to  these  alone. 
He  holds  the  whole  powers  of  nature  as  his  artillery. 
Probably  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  by  this  visitation, 
has  been  greater  on  this  coast,  in  proportion  to  our 
population,  than  the  loss  among  our  friends  at  home  by 
war.  That  this  calamity  is  our  part  of  the  punishment 
of  national  sin  seems  especially  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  visitation  is  so  precisely  coincident  with  that 
portion  of  our  inhabited  territory  which  has  escaped  the 
consequences  of  war.  Unlike  the  usual  floods  which 
have  been  known,  it  is  not  confined  to  a  small  space  ;  it 
is  not  hemmed  in  by  mountain  ranges.  Its  ravages  have 
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extended  through  our  whole  Pacific  slope  ;  and  portions 
of  our  State  seldom  visited  by  more  than  brief  showers, 
now  suffer  from  inundution.  A  stranger  feature  still, 
the  desert  wastes  beyond  the  Sierras,  unused  to  storms, 
are  now  subject  to  the  scourge  as  soon  as  inhabited.  Tt 
seems  as  though  some  special  providence  had  taken 
care  that  not  even  a  small  community,  which  was  free 
from  the  scourge  of  war,  should  escape  this  visitation. 
Who,  then,  can  fail  to  see  in  this,  our  portion  of  the 
national  calamity — so  exactly  has  it  reached  just  that 
part  which  escaped  the  sorrows  of  civil  war.  The 
minute  coincidences  of  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the 
two  scourges,  show  evidently  that  this  later  one  is  to 
supply  what  is  lacking  in  extent  in  the  other. 

And  this  will,  perhaps,  be  still  more  evident  if  we  con- 
sider the  peculiar  fitness  of  our  penalty  to  our  condition, 
and,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  reason  of  the  diversity  of 
the  penalty  in  the  two  cases.  Why  did  we  escape  the 
terrors  of  war  ?  The  elements  certainly  were  not  want- 
ing. We  all  remember  how  we  shuddered  at  the  rising 
shadow  of  a  civil  strife  which  would  have  arrayed,  not 
States  and  their  armies  in  the  contest,  with  all  the 
ameliorations  with  which  christian  civilization  has  soft- 
ened the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  individuals 
against  each  other,  in  all  the  vindictiveness  of  personal 
hatred.  With  what  feverish  anxiety  did  we  watch  the 
movements  of  that  cloud.  How  did  each  heart  breathe 
freer  as  we  saw  it  fade  away.  How  did  we  escape,  with 
all  the  elements  of  strife  so  mingled  and  ready  to  break 
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forth  ?  I  cannot  but  think  the  diversity  of  transgression 
is  reason  for  the  diversity  of  penalty.  While  most  of  the 
nation  has  been  given  to  political  pride,  a  well  defined 
portion  has  equally  forgotten  God  in  simply  material 
pride.  The  formula  of  the  great  part  of  the  nation  is,  in 
the  language  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  "  Is  not  this  great 
Babylon  which  I  have  builded  ? "  That  of  the  other 
part  is,  "  My  power,  and  the  might  of  my  hand  hath 
gotten  me  this  wealth."  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  had  any  people  such  abundance.  Never  such 
wealth  committed  to  any.  This  State  hath  enriched 
the  nations.  How  hath  it  been  used  ?  I  suppose  no 
people  ever  devoted  such  small  proportion  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  cause  of  the  poor.  Go  through 
the  land — how  many  villages  in  which  no  house  of  wor- 
ship of  any  kind  is  provided.  In  how  many  is  there  no 
service,  except  by  the  accidental  visit  of  some  clergy- 
man. How  large  proportion  of  the  people  lay  aside 
severer  labor  on  the  Lord's  day,  only  to  employ  it  in  some 
lighter  business.  How  wholly,  out  of  the  chief  cities, 
and  even  in  them  in  no  small  degree,  is  God's  day  made 
a  day  of  merchandise,  till  more  business  is  transacted  on 
that  day  than  half  the  week  beside.  Where  are  the 
noble  charities,  in  hospitals,  in  'provision  for  christian 
education,  and  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  ?  God  in 
nature  has  provided  amply,  and  man,  taking  all,  has 
stolen  what  God  gave.  One-tenth,  by  practice  earlier 
than  Mosaic  law,  God  accepted  as  grateful  offering  for 
his  service,  and  Abraham  paid  tithes,  evidently  in  accord- 
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ance  with  established  usage.  By  Jewish  and  by  Christ- 
ian law  God  demanded  this  as  his  portion  for  his  service. 
Rather,  he  gave  to  man  but  nine-tenths  of  income,  as  he 
gave  but  six-sevenths  of  time,  and  gave  royally  in  that. 
And  because  God  left  man  power,  in  this  as  other  law, 
to  disobey,  man  stole  the  tenth  reserved,  of  wealth,  and 
the  seventh  reserved,  of  time.  Where  hath  been  found 
in  the  whole  earth  a  people  more  ungrateful  ?  Where  a 
people  so  richly  furnished  ?  What  is  the  result  ?  A 
people  blessed,  as  a  people,  in  wealth  material,  beyond 
all  others,  but  a  people  regardless  of  God,  his  worship, 
and  his  poor,  is  as  a  people  poor.  A  land  which  has 
enriched  all  others,  leaves  its  own  inhabitants  unen- 
richcd.  The  miner  has  toiled  for  others.  The  farmer 
has  sowed  much,  but  gathered  little  to  his  profit.  Never 
people  handled  so  much  riches,  and  possessed  so  little. 
Never  so  much  success,  followed  by  reverse  so  speedy. 
A  large  proportion  at  some  time  in  ten  years  have  been 
comparatively  rich.  How  small  a  proportion  are  so  now. 
The  rest  of  the  nation  hath  forgotten  God  in  national 
pride ;  we  in  thirst  for  gold.  And  when  ten  years  of 
God's  ordinary  providence  had  not  taught  us  its  right  use, 
the  vengeance  of  a  great  calamity  is  sent  to  enforce  the 
lesson,  in  suffering  and  distress.  From  how  nicany  who 
have  withheld  from  God  worship,  and  offering  of  tithes, 
and  obedience,  hath  God  now  taken  all,  and  cast  them 
on  the  charity  of  their  fellows  for  food  and  raiment. 
How  many  who  last  mouth  rejoiced  in  plenty  now  want 
bread.    What,  my  brethren,  is  the  meaning  of  this  judg- 
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ment  ?  If  there  is  any  truth  constantly  declared  of  God, 
and  easily  deduced  from  reason,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  stewardship  in  the  gifts  of  God's  providence.  He  has 
committed  richly  to  our  use,  and  we  have  entered  on 
possession  as  our  own.  He  made  us  agents,  and  we 
have  assumed  to  act  as  principals,  regardless  of  instruc- 
tions, and  now  he  hath  come  down,  and  by  a  mighty 
providence  declared,  "  Give  an  account  of  thy  steward- 
ship, for  thou  mayest  no  longer  be  steward."  It  is  a 
fearful  thought,  that  the  removal  of  the  stewardship 
takes  away  the  very  power  of  making  good  the  deficit 
of  the  past.  The  false  account  is  sealed  up,  as  rendered, 
to  be  no  more  opened  till  the  judgment.  It  can  be  re- 
pented of  It  can  never  be  amended.  The  talent 
wrapped  in  the  napkin  of  a  base  affection,  and  buried 
in  the  earth  of  selfishness,  is  taken  and  committed  to 
others  for  trial,  if  they  will  use  it  better. 

What  are  our  duties  ?  First  this,  it  seems  to  me  : 
devout  gratitude  that  the  penalty  of  our  sin  is  so  wholly 
unmingled  with  human  agency  as  to  arouse  no  human 
passion,  but  leave  it  clear  to  us  that  it  is  purely  a  provi- 
dential judgment.  Then,  a  deep  humility,  which  seeing 
God  so  plainly  present  in  this  calamity,  learns  to  know 
his  presence  in  his  ordinary  providence.  An  earnest 
repentance  for  the  past,  and  determination  of  careful 
amendment  of  the  future.  And  after  that,  and  only  after 
that,  an  humble  supplication  to  God  to  relieve  our  dis- 
tress. 

But,  my  brethren,  for  us  especially,  sufferers  least 
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directly  by  this  disaster,  there  are  special  duties.  God 
hath  taught  this  coast  the  responsibility  of  stewardship, 
and,  in  the  teaching,  has  given  opportunity  of  practice  to 
those  with  whom  he  still  leaves  gifts.  It  is  no  time  to 
withhold  by  reason  of  partial  loss ;  with  such,  God  still 
leaves  opportunity  to  amend  the  false  accounts  of  the 
past,  and  calls  to  the  duty.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since 
I  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  com- 
mand to  labor  was  given  to  the  race  for  the  benefit  of 
the  race,  and  the  desire  of  gain  then  implanted,  was  in 
the  race  for  the  welfare  of  the  race,  and  not  for  selfish 
gratification  ;  and  so  he  who  gathers  much  should  have 
nothing  over  so  long  as  they  who  gather  little  suffer 
lack.  The  present  time  furnishes  opportunity  to  put  in 
practice  the  instruction.  Want  will  require  aid,  doubt- 
less, for  some  time  to  come ;  and  even  when  the  press- 
ing necessities  of  present  want  are  relieved,  the  derange- 
ment of  business  and  loss  of  property  will  furnish 
opportunity  for  many  a  kindly  deed  in  opening  the  way 
to  renewed  struggle.  Let  aid  be  so  ministered,  my 
brethren,  that  they  who  have  neglected  christian  duty 
may  learn  the  value  of  christian  faith,  by  experience  of 
the  gentle  tenderness  of  christian  love.  So  shall  your 
charity  beget  double  blessing. 

It  is  my  happiness  to  minister,  my  brethren,  to  a  con- 
gregation generous,  as  the  world  counts  generosity,  and 
ready  always  to  respond  to  every  demand  I  have  made 
upon  them.  But,  my  brethren,  is  the  world's  standard 
of  generosity  equal  to  the  real  responsibihty  of  christian 
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stewardship  ?  Some  years  since  they  who  went  before 
us,  with  no  little  labor,  secured  a  place  for  the  worship 
of  God,  temporary  in  its  very  character.  They  have 
passed  away,  and  we  succeed  to  use  for  our  own  con- 
venience the  results  of  their  pious  labors.  Meanwhile, 
substantial  walls  inclose  many  homes  of  luxury  and  ele- 
gance, but  the  ark  of  God  still  abides  in  curtains,  and 
these  inherited,  not  provided  by  our  gift.  Has  here  been 
fulfillment  of  our  stewardship  ?  I  speak  of  this,  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  present  action,  though  it  is  a 
duty  too  long  neglected,  but  simply  to  lead  you,  with 
reference  to  other  duties,  to  inquire  if  the  stewardship 
has  been  faithful. 

I  should  finish  my  instruction  this  day,  my  brethren, 
with  small  satisfaction  to  myself,  if  I  neglected  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  spiritual  meaning  and  use  of  this 
visitation.  It  is  but  a  demonstration,  my  brethren,  in 
the  visible,  of  principles  and  laws  which  work  ever  in 
the  invisible.  The  beauties  of  the  earth  are  an  outward 
fringe,  as  it  were,  suggesting  the  glories  of  the  spiritual. 
The  manifestations  of  God's  providence  in  nature  are 
the  slight  exhibitions  of  the  eternal  law  of  his  being 
and  rule.  The  forfeiture  of  stewardship  here,  is  type  of 
loss  of  kingly  rule  beyond.  The  gift  of  christian  priv- 
ilege, instruction,  and  grace,  is  as  exact  stewardship  as 
that  of  material  things ;  nobler  than  earthly,  as  the 
trust  is  higher ;  a  stewardship  as  grave  in  its  uses  in 
relation  to  others  as  the  earthly.  It  was  of  a  steward 
recreant  in  this  trust  that  it  was  said,  "  Take  from  him 
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the  one  pound  and  give  to  him  that  hath  ten  pounds." 
May  the  chastisement  we  have  received  at  the  hand  of 
God  so  teach  us  the  responsibihty  of  stewardship,  that 
at  the  last  the  Master  shall  say  to  us  of  both  our  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  stewardship,  "  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

And  now  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed  dominion  forever.  Amen 
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ACTS  XI,  23: 

"  Who,  when  lie  came  and  had  seen  the  grace  of  God,  was  glad." 

You  will  remember,  my  brethren,  that  the  disci* 
pies,  dispersed  abroad  by  the  persecution  in  Jeru- 
salem, wandered  into  the  rcijions  of  Phenicia,  and 
Cyprus,  and  Cyrenie,  and  Antioch,  and  that  "the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great  num- 
ber believed  and  turned  unto  the  Lord."  You  will 
remember  that  when  tidings  of  these  things  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  they  sent 
forth  Barnabas  to  visit  those  countries,  and  especi- 
ally the  city  of  Antioch.  The  results  of  the  visit, 
as  you  will  remember,  were  most  delightful,  the 
brethren  were  comforted,  a  Church  in  its  integrity 
was  planted,  a  multitude  embraced  the  faith,  and 
Barnabas,  finding  the  field  widening  and  the  work 
accumulating  on  his  hands,  returned  to  the  west  in 
search  of  Paul,  and,  with  that  Apostle,  made  Anti- 
och his  abode  for  a  year.  Be  it,  then,  our  purpose 
to  ascertain  the  reason  of  the  joy  of  Barnabas, 
when  he  came  to  Antioch,  "who,  when  he  came 
and  had  seen  the  grace  of  God,  was  glad." 

He  was  glad  to  find  those  scattered  brethren 
"  holding  fast  their  profession  without  Avavering." 
You  w  ill  recollect  that  it  was  about  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, the  tenth  day  only  after  our  Lord's  ascen- 
sion, when  they  were  converted.  Scarcely  had 
they  had  time  to  know  the  Apostles  by  name,  no 
time  to  fortify  their  minds  in  the  defence  of  the 
new  religion — the  grave  clothes  yet  lay  folded  in 
the  sepulchre,  the  rock  was  yet  red  upon  the  moun- 
tain, the  symbol  of  dishonor  was  yet  stretching 
out  its  arms  on  Calvary — when  they  are  warned 


that  tliey  must  fly.  What  had  become  of  them, 
their  brethren  and  the  Church  had  never  heard. — 
W  hether  they  had  perished  by  the  way,  or  were 
pinii'.g  ill  dungeoM.s,  or  wandering  in  liie  dews  of 
heaven,  no  one  could  tell.  So  recently  converted, 
their  faith  so  novel,  without  pastors  or  teachers, 
without  sanctuary  or  altar,  they  have  returned,  said 
the  brethren,  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  mer- 
chandise, and  all  to  the  world.  Many  was  the  time 
that  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and  Barnabas, 
and  the  rest,  had  wondered,  with  weeping  and 
with  prayer,  what  had  become  of  the  iambs,  driven 
the  day  that  they  were  born,  from  fold  and  shep- 
herd, among  the  wolves  upon  the  mountains.  Year 
after  year  rolled  on,  and  still  no  news  of  the  loved 
and  lost.  It  was  not  for  eight  years  that  tidings 
came  to  tlie  ears  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  that 
they  had  sought  shelter  in  Europe  and  the  Isles  of 
Greece,  in  Syria  and  her  distant  capital,  in  Africa, 
and  her  inhospitable  climes.  Immediately  the 
Church  sent  Barnabas,  with  their  congratidations 
and  their  love.  And  who  so  willing  or  so  fit  to  go 
as  the  Levite  of  Cyprus,  who,  by  his  noble  chari- 
ties in  laying  his  entire  estates  at  the  Apostles' feet 
for  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  by  the  sweetness  of 
his  temper,  had  earned  among  the  brethren  the 
name  of  Barnabas,  the  son  of  consolation. 

What  a  joyful  meeting  after  eight  or  ten  years 
of  separation  and  of  sorrow !  No  apostate  to  Ju- 
daism, no  backsliding  to  the  world.  The  brow^ 
that  was  bathed  on  Cah'ary  yet  looking  serenely 
toward  heaven  ;  the  sign  of  the  cross  yet  glittering 
in  their  foreheads:  the  Avinds  high,  yet  their  lamps 
burning;  the  night  dark,  but  their  fires  blazing. — 
It  was  more  than  Barnabas  Avould  have  expected 
of  frail  humanity.  He  ascribed  it  to  a  higher  in- 
fluence :  "  Who,  when  he  came  and  had  seen  the 
grace  of  God,  Avas  glad." 

But  the  faith  that  was  so  remarkably  consei-va- 
tive,  was  equally  expansive,  and  was  not  a  candle 
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to  be  put  under  a  bushel  or  a  bed.  The  messenger 
from  the  Church  at  home  found  that  these  men  had 
not  gone  to  other  countries  to  hide  tlieir  religion 
or  betray  their  weakness  in  liaving  ever  professed 
it,  or  their  wretched  vacillation  in  casting  it  off"; 
but  wlierever  they  had  gone,  ICast,  West  or  South, 
they  had  imparted  their  secret  to  the  world.  They 
sliould  iiave  taken  warning,  one  might  say,  from 
what  they  suff"ered  in  .Tudea,  to  keep  their  secret 
to  themselves  ;  and  many  cannot  understand  why 
we  may  not  all  keej)  our  religion  to  ourselves.  If 
religion  be  a  periodical  feeling,  a  spasmodic  emo- 
tion, a  nervous  tumult  of  the  man  witliin,  we  know 
nothing  more  offensive  than  to  obtrude  it  upon 
others.  But  if  it  be  a  daily  life,  breathing  and  beat- 
ing in  the  counting-room  as  much  as  in  the  sanctu- 
ary,  on  the  street  as  much  as  at  the  altar,  in  our  re- 
creations as  much  as  at  tlie  Bible,  you  can  no  more 
hide  it  than  you  can  hide  a  city  on  a  hill.  Religion 
is  purity,  sincerity,  temperance,  chastity,  truth, 
charity,  integrity:  and  if  men  be  pure,  sincere, 
temperate,  chaste,  truthful,  generous,  upright,  you 
can  no  more  liide  it  than  you  can  hide  the  sun  in 
the  heaven.  If  a  man's  religion  make  him  a  good 
father,  a  good  husband,  a  good  brother,  a  good 
friend,  a  good  man,  good  as  his  w'ord,  good  like  his 
Lord,  how  can  he  hide  it?  What  is  religion  ?  It 
is  not  a  galvanic  action  on  a  Sabbath  day,  under 
the  machinery  of  lecturers  and  lectures  that  may 
make  a  wretched  corpse  stare  w  ildly,  and  affect 
signs  of  life,  but  it  is  a  true  and  natural,  instinctive, 
a  continuous  life,  that  cannot  breathe  and  beat  to- 
day, and  then  for  six  days  be  suspended,  and  breathe 
and  beat  again  the  seventh— but  breathes  and 
beats,  refines,  reforms  and  transforms  into  the  im- 
age of  Christ,  all  days,  all  times,  all  seasons,  all 
companies  alike.  Religion  is  a  leaven  that  rests  not 
till  the  whole  is  leavened  ;  a  life  that  is  felt  in  every 
fibre  of  our  complicated  nature,  diffusive,  expan- 
sive, progressive,  till  the  whole  is  made  meet  to 
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dwell  with  the  saints  in  light.  External  Christian- 
ity is  also  an  atmosphere  seeking  under  iill  circum- 
stances a  pressage  outward  and  expansive.  It  is 
like  light,  struggling  ever  to  escape  its  confines,  and 
darting  its  ray  through  every  avenue,  and  door,  and 
crevice.  How  could  these  men  keep  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Antioch  the  resurrection,  and  demonstrated 
immortality  ?  How  could  they,  fresh  from  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Jesus,  suffer  their  light  to  die  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  land  of  Ham  ?  this  trumpet  of  hope  for 
humanity  to  be  drowned  in  the  orgies  of  Antioch? 
this  spark  of  Judea's  altars,  to  which  tradition  had 
turned  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  to  expire  on  Cyprus 
amidst  the  waters  of  the  western  sea  ?  No  won- 
der the  heart  of  Barnabas  "  was  glad  ;"  and  it  was 
gladdened  to  a  still  higher  joy  to  find  that  the  lives 
of  these  men,  and  the  earnestness  of  their  purpose 
had  drawn  others  to  their  .standard.  Men  had  been 
converted,  and  that  which  lends  fresh  impulse  to 
the  joy  and  the  song  of  the  heavenly  choirs,  made 
glad  the  heart  of  Barnabas.  The  prayers  of  angels 
had  been  heard,  the  tears  of  angels  had  been  dried, 
the  harps  of  angels  had  been  struck,  the  shining 
ones  had  been  before  him,  hovering  over  this  dis- 
tant capital,  rejoicing  in  the  conversion  of  men  liv- 
ing yesterday  for  the  things  that  perish  :  to-day,  for 
a  demonstrated  immortality.  The  seed  which  the 
harsh  events  in  Judea  had  scattered  like  a  stormy 
wind  over  the  eartii^  instead  of  perishing,  were 
springing  up  in  distant  climes,  and  under  all  suns 
and  skies  were  bearing  a  luxuriant  harvest.  The 
coals  which  violent  men  and  violent  times  liad 
scattered  from  the  quiet  hearth  at  home,  so  far  from 
expiring  in  their  isolated  state,  were  kindling  other 
and  yet  brighter  fires  on  vale  and  mountain  in  more 
distant  places.  Already  the  three  continents,  as 
our  Saviour  signified  by  the  three  measures  of  meal, 
were  feeling  the  insinuating  leaven,  and  the  grain 
of  mustard  seed  was  spreading,  sooner  than  they 
hoped,  its  healing  boughs  over  the  nations  ;  and  al- 
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ready  the  winged  ones  of  heaven  were  hgliling, 
and  the  song  of  the  redeemed  was  warbling  in  its 
l)ranches. 

And  now  it  is  the  turn  of  Barnabas  to  speak. — 
He  tells  them  of  the  torn  and  bleeding  condition 
of  the  fold  in  Palestine  ;  of  the  w  idow  and  orphan 
that  the  scaffold  and  the  sword  had  throAvn  upon 
the  charities  of  the  altar.  Enough  is  said.  In- 
stantly the  disciples  at  Antioch,  poor  and  isolated 
as  they  Avere,  sent  Barnabas  with  relief  to  the 
brethen  in  Judea.  Glorious  Antioch  !  It  was  here 
the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians.  It  was 
here,  the  proudest  capital  of  the  East,  that  a  few- 
exiled  Christians  opened  a  field  wide  enough  to 
employ  both  Paul  and  Barnabas  a  year.  It  was 
here  that  Peter,  long  before  he  ever  saw  the  CImrch 
at  Rome,  presided  w'ith  the  Apostolic  sceptre  seven 
years.  It  was  here  that  for  forty  years  the  noble 
Ignatius  succeeded  the  Apostle,  adorned  the  Church 
in  the  East  with  his  illustrious  life,  and  when  cited 
to  Rome,  to  be  cast  to  the  wild  beasts,  as  he  put  on 
his  chains,  first  pressed  them  to  his  heart  and  kissed 
them.  "  These  are  my  jewels,"  he  cried  ;  "  now  I 
beg  to  be  a  disciple ;  when  the  wild  beasts  shall  be 
my  sepulchre,  I  shall  be  with  God." 

And  now,  my  brethren,  instead  of  Syria  and  her 
capital,  let  us  read  California  and  her  metropolis; 
and  for  Jerusalem  our  own  Mount  Zion  in  the  East. 
How  often  have  our  brethren  in  the  Judea  we  have 
left  behind  us,  pondered  and  wondered  what  had 
become  of  us.  How  does  our  imagination  group 
them,  and  paint  their  cheek  tv  ith  thoughtfulness  and 
sorrow ;  they  have  heard — they  have  heard  that  in- 
stead of  persevering  in  the  faith,  we  have  sold  our 
birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  instead  of  win- 
ning believers  to  our  side,  we  have  ceased  to  be 
believers  ourselves.  They  have  heard  that  instead 
of  light  we  have  brought  a  cloud  over  the  land  ;  in- 
stead of  blessing  it  with  virtues,  we  have  darkened 
it  with  crimes  ;  instead  of  ennobling  it  with  char- 


ities,  Ave  have  blasted  it  witli  viciousness  ;  instead 
of  beautifying  it  with  a  population  bland,  afi'al)le 
and  attentive  to  the  courtesies  of  life,  we  have  dis- 
figured it  with  manners  coarse,  swaggering  and  vul- 
gar ;  instead  of  adorning  it  with  churches,  we  have 
dotted  it  with  gambling  rooms  ;  instead  of  bright- 
ening it  with  schools,  we  have  blackened  it  with 
prisons  ;  instead  of  wakening  the  atmosphere  to 
the  echoes  of  prayer,  we  have  made  it  loathsome 
with  vile  oaths  and  curses;  instead  of  sjjangling 
our  land  with  lyceums,  we  have  shrouded  it  with 
grog-shops  ;  instead  of  crowning  it  with  altars,  we 
have  degraded  it  with  scaftblds.  They  have  heard 
that  instead  of  teaching  the  Chinamen,  the  Indian, 
and  the  Kanaka  a  heavenly  morality,  we  have  pull- 
ed them  down  from  the  higher  rounds  of  the  lad- 
der whei'e  they  stood  nearer  heaven  than  ourselves; 
that  instead  of  carrying  the  Bible  to  the  tent  of  the 
red  man,  we  have  put  into  his  hands  the  bottle  and 
the  rille,  and  then  proclaimed  war  against  red  men 
for  white  men's  misdemeanor;  instead  of  raising 
the  poor  pagan  to  civilization  and  law,  we  have 
even  robed  us  in  Indian  costume,  to  avert  suspic- 
ion of  foul  robberies  and  murders  from  Christian 
white  men.  They  have  heard  that  instead  of  the 
quiet  Sabbath,  it  is  the  great  day  of  traffic  through 
the  country,  and  of  secret  counting-room  transac- 
tions  nearly  every  whei*e  ;  instead  of  binding  our 
children,  like  Samuel  and  Isaac,  to  the  altar,  cliil- 
dren  not  a  few  are  seen  intoxicated  on  our  streets, 
and  scarcely  a  boy  in  the  land  who  cannot  mouth 
his  terrific  oaths  ;  instead  of  decent  rites  of  sepul- 
ture, four-fifths  that  die  are  huddled  into  the  grave 
without  Christian  burial  ;  that  instead  of  states- 
men who  have  the  fear  of  an  oath  before  their  eyes, 
we  have  statesmen,  so  called,  who  might  swear  by 
the  Koran,  for  any  sanctity  it  imparted  to  their 
oaths;  that  instead  of  a  treasury  with  its  millions 
for  public  uses  and  charities,  we  have  w  eighed  ours 
down,  through  want  of  public  virtue,  to  a  bondage 
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that  the  serfs  of  Austria  or  of  the  Czar  would  scorn. 
They  have  heard  that  instead  of  baptizinc;  the  Pa- 
gan in  this  distant  Antioch,  we  have  wiped  the  wri- 
ters of  baptism  from  our  own  brow;  instead  of  the 
breastplate  of  innocence  and  shield  of  faith,  Ave 
have  thrown  off  the  cumbersome  armour,  and  put 
on  the  decorations  of  the  savage,  the  bullet  and 
knife  ;  instead  of  being  the  progenitors  of  a  virtu- 
ous and  happy  people,  we  have  glided  like  serpents 
through  the  golden  gate,  and  cast  our  slime  over 
this  Eden  of  God  : — yea,  that  public  demoralization 
had  progressed  so  far,  that  Satan  blushed  af  the 
rapid  strides,  and  now  and  then  advanced  a  small 
step  backward.  Oh !  it  is  enough  to  make  angels 
weep,  and,  luiless  it  were  on  a  smaller  scale,  to 
make  God  repent  again  that  he  had  made  man,  and 
to  "  draw  a  cloud  of  mourning  anmnd  His  throne." 
It  has  lilled  the  furrows  of  our  lathers' cheeks  with 
rain,  ami  they  have  cried  "  (ilod  save  our  son,"  and 
the  babes  at  the  mother's  knee,  "  Oh  God,  l)ring 
back  our  father  tlie  same  that  he  went  away,  that 
he  may  press  us  little  ones  once  more  upon  his  un- 
stained bosom  "  ! 

Gentlemen,  you  all  were  Christians  once  ;  what 
has  occurred  to  make  you  infidel?  Have  you  been 
reading  those  defenses  of  the  Christian  faith,  which 
have  overpowered  the  intellectual  giants  of  our 
race,  and  made  your  own  Rousseau  confess  he  had 
his  "  moments  ol  conviction."  Or  have  you  been 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  pure-minded  men,  whose  learn- 
ing has  been  directed  to  this  tremendous  theme  ? 
Or  have  you  been  waking  the  echoes  of  conscience, 
reason,  thought,  and  immortality,  and  asked  them 
for  their  verdict?  No;  none  of  these.  The  foe 
has  not  entered  through  the  gates;  reason,  thought, 
conscience,  were  barred  against  him :  but  he  has 
gone  up  over  the  broken-down  breastwork  of  in- 
nocence. He  sapped  the  walls,  and  stormed  the 
citadel.  You  were  profane  before  you  were  infi- 
del ;  you  were  licentious  before  you  were  infidel ; 
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you  were  a  Sabbath-breaker  before  you  were  iiiti- 
del.  You  had  your  reasons  why  the  dead  should 
not  rise,  before  you  hooted  at  the  resurrection. — 
The  passions  have  gathered  to  a  whirlwind,  and 
because  you  cannot  hear  the  still,  small  voice  of  the 
meek  man  of  Galilee,  you  say  "  God  has  not  spo. 
ken."  I  knew  this  Avould  be  so  ;  while  yet  at  Pan- 
ama, and  on  our  ve.ssel's  deck,  in  the  deterioration 
that  was  increasinfj  from  day-to-day,  I  saw  the  cloud 
rising  from  the  sea,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
that  was  to  darken  our  sky  and  deluge  our  land, 
and  I  used  these  words  to  our  last  congregation  on 
that  deck :  "  Then  it  will  be  too  late  to  advise  ; 
you  will  avoid  them  that  Avould  advise  you  well, 
and  the  still,  small  voice  of  our  holy  religion  w  ill 
not  be  heard  in  the  wild  stoi-m  of  passion  that  shall 
howl  around  you."  No  ;  it  is  not  reason  that  has 
made  you  infidel.  In  California  men  do  not  rea- 
son, and  California  has  no  new  light  to  throw  upon 
the  demonstrations  of  eternity. 

Shall  we  be  shaken  by  this  state  of  things,  which 
you  will  allows  to  be  alarming,  and  which  is  in  fact 
terrific,  from  the  conviction  that  we  are  a  Christian 
people,  sent  hither  on  a  Christian  mission  ?  Were 
the  Jews  any  the  less  on  that  amazing  mission  which 
was  to  illuminate  all  earth  ?  or  had  dark  Palestine 
any  the  less  the  cradle  of  the  mysterious  one 
pledged  fifty  centuries  ago  to  Abraham,  Avho  was 
to  wield  the  destinies  of  all  generations,  because 
tidings  went  before  to  Egypt  that  they  had  become 
enamored  with  a  calf  of  gold,  and  demons  kept 
their  insulting  jubilee  around  the  camp,  and  but 
two  out  of  two  millions  that  left  Egypt  so  much  as 
ever  entered  into  Canaan  ?  No,  brethren,  no  ;  as 
when  we  look  upoti  the  sky,  and  see  the  glittering 
hosts  march  and  countermarch  through  the  heav- 
ens, and  are  convinced  that  they  obey  the  mandate 
of  their  Maker  ;  so,  when  we  see  two  liundred  thou- 
sand men  darkening  the  wide  plain,  or  spreading 
the  white  sail  over  the  wide  sea,  that  they  all  may 
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be  here  against  a  certain  time,  we  cannot  repress 
the  feeling  that  this  too  is  the  finger  of  God.  But 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  air  retreated 
before  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  had  filled  the 
very  atmosphere  with  his  legions,  determined  to 
make  here  their  final  stand  upon  this  continent,  and 
by  spreading  their  black  wings  upon  the  air,  to 
darken  the  star  of  empire  on  its  westward  way.  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  destruction  of  our  forces 
has  been  effected  by  natural  causes :  that  the 
crimes  perpetrated  in  this  land  have  been  the  un- 
instigatcd  promptings  of  the  human  mind.  I  can 
never  believe  that  the  amazing  and  unnatural  pro- 
fanity, which,  after  disgorging  itself  of  its  old  oaths, 
labors  to  invent  still  fresher  and  unearthly  blasphe- 
mies, is  not  the  vial  of  some  dark  angel,  shut  out 
for  his  offensive  breath  from  his  companions,  poured 
out  upon  the  air  :  that  the  strange  spreading  of  infi- 
delity without  an  apparent  cause  is  anything  but 
the  noiseless  death-breath  of  demons  hanging  ever 
on  the  frontiers  of  advancing  Christianity.  A  few 
old  enfeebled  Californians  we  met,  and  conquered, 
and  thought  it  an  achievement ;  what  then  have  the 
spirits  of  darkness  acheived,  in  laying  the  virtues 
and  moral  valor  of  two  hundred  thousand  freemen 
and  Chritians  in  the  dust  ? 

Soon  as  we  set  foot  upon  their  territory,  they  felt 
the  wound;  great  Beelzebub,  and  Belial,  and  Mam- 
mon woke,  and  maddened  by  the  thought,  they 
poured  their  silent  squadrons  on  our  hosts,  and  our 
columns  fell  back  and  fled,  and  are  flying  still, 
while  the  enemy  hangs  insulting  on  our  broken 
rear.  My  heart  beat  high  with  fear.  We  could 
not  raise  the  cry  pro  aris  et  foQis,  for  fireside  and 
altars  we  had  none. 

Swift  as  the  post  wheels  sent  the  summons  home 
that  the  laity  in  our  towns  were  then  ready,  anx- 
iously waiting  for  the  priests  with  the  silver  trum- 
pets to  come  and  head  our  columns:  we  piped 
unto  them,  but  they  would  not  dance.  The  sects 
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poured  in  and  reaped  the  fields ;  some  day  when 
half  a  century  has  been  lost  (it  is  lost  already)  the 
church,  like  another  Ruth,  will  come  to  gather  her 
gleaning-s. 

But  when  I  saw  Mammon  in  his  gorgeous  trap- 
pings, pouring  his  legions  from  the  caves  and  hills, 
and  waters  laden  with  gold,  so  that  our  very  priests 
that  bare  the  ark  were  tempted  to  trail  their  snowy 
vestments  in  the  miners'  dust,  I  saw  the  day  was 
lost.  Ever  since  then  there  lay  the  Christian 
bleeding,  and  wounded,  with  tlie  marks  of  Satan  on 
his  soul.  And,  though  under  this  reversed  condi- 
tion, we  have  implored  our  brethren  at  home  the 
second  time,  they  have  not  yet  sent  us  a  leader 
around  whom  to  rally,  in  the  power  and  authority  of 
Barnabas.  We  have  piped  to  them,  and  they  have 
not  danced  ;  we  have  mourned  to  them,  and  they 
have  not  lamented :  they  have  taken  us  for  children 
sitting  in  the  market,  playing  wedding  and  funeral 
by  turns.  And  now  when  the  flower  of  our  army 
Avere  dead,  or  dying  around  us,  we  heard  that  a 
gentler  hand  was  on  its  way,  to  bathe  the  brow  of 
the  wounded,  and  wipe  the  death  sweat  from  the 
body,  which  is  the  church — we  waited  for  woman, 

"  Not  she,  with  traitorous  kisa  the  SaTioar  stnng, 
Not  she  denied  him  with  blaspheming  tongue  : 
She,  when  Apostles  shrunk,  could  dangers  braTe, 
Last  at  his  cross,  and  earliest  at  his  graTe." 

Our  heart  leaped  with  hope  ;  yonder  she  comes 
with  the  wine  and  oil,  the  spices,  and  ointments, 
and  myrrh,  and  aloes,  on  woman's  benignant  mis- 
sion. See  the  cross  on  her  brow !  See  the  tear  on 
her  cheek  !  See  bright  angels  wafting  her  along! 
Oh,  California,  lift  up  thy  head,  for  thy  redemp- 
tion draweth  nigh ! 

That  the  advent  of  woman  has  improved  our 
condition,  we  thankfully  confess.  That  she  has  not 
bettered  it  to  the  extent  we  had  expected,  we  also 
sorrowfully  own.  That,  with  most  rare  exceptions, 
she  has  not  shown  the  slightest  interest  in  the  ad- 
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vancement  of  the  religion  that  has  lifted  her  above 
the  ancient  curse,  we  cannot  conceal.  As  an  index 
to  the  true  state  of  things,  look  around  you  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday,  in  our  houses  of  prayer — those 
asylums  where  we  are  endeavoring  to  keep  alive 
the  poor  remnant  that  has  thus  far  survived  the 
struggle.  How  few  find  their  w^ay  to  the  sanctu- 
ary ;  how  few  are  to  be  relied  on  as  frequenters 
from  principle  of  the  house  of  prayer  !  Where  are 
they  on  our  Sabbaths  and  Sabbath  nights  ?  Let 
the  bright  fields,  and  groves  and  gardens, — no,  a 
meaner  temptation  has  sufficed, — let  our  miserable 
sand-hills  and  barren  surburbs  make  answer ;  let 
the  brutes  that  are  not  allowed  the  repose  which 
Christianity  provides  them,  speaking  with  man's 
voice,  rebuke  the  inhumanity,  and  answer;  let  the 
viols,  and  the  dances  on  our  bays  and  rivers,  make 
answer  ;  let  our  public  drawing-rooms,  and  great 
reception  day  in  private,  and  our  public  places  ot 
Sabbath  amusement,  make  the  answer.  I  confess 
myself  astonished,  beyond  all  utterance.  I  confess 
myself  disheartened — not  for  our  cause,  which  lives 
when  men  and  states  are  dead — but  disheartened 
for  poor  California.  What  California  wanted  was 
mothers,  sisters,  wives  and  daughters.  Alas,  if 
when  they  come  they  do  not  answer  the  definitions 
we  have  known  them  by  at  home  !  They  have 
gone  too  far.  By  throwing  off  religion,  instead  of 
commending  themselves  to  men's  honest  praises, 
our  worst  men  know  the  fact  that  they  have  lost 
among  us  that  high  esteem  which  it  is  woman's 
province  to  enjoy  —  that  deepest  veneration  and 
worship,  which  it  is  woman's  privilege  to  deserve 
and  to  secure.  Make  woman  infidel,  and  your 
work  is  done  ! 

I  do  not  forget  the  Salomes  and  Marys  that  have 
brought  the  sweet  spices  to  our  sepulchre.  I  do 
not  forget  the  daughters  of  Galilee  that  have  stood 
by  the  cross  in  this  trying  hour.  I  do  not  forget 
that  it  was  the  wading  of  woman's  feet  through 
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storm  and  wind,  and  the  toil  of  her  hands  throujjh 
many  a  month,  that  has  presented  this  day  to  Al- 
mighty God,  tit  last,  a  spacious  and  beautiful  spot 
in  the  heart  of  our  city  for  the  resting  of  His  ark 
among  the  habitations  of  men.  To  them  we  owe 
it  that  Ave  can  exclaim  with  David  tliis  day,  "Arise, 
O  Lord,  into  thy  rest ;  thou  and  tlie  ark  of  thy 
strength."  For  we  may  add  with  David,  "  So  we 
heard  of  the  same  at  Euphrata,  we  found  it  in  the 
field  of  the  wood." 

But  I  speak  of  the  death-bliglit  that  has  fallen 
upon  the  sex  generally  in  our  land.  I  speak  of 
Christian  women  who  have  come  to  this  land,  aiul 
in  some  instances  have  come  and  gone,  without 
having  been  even  so  much  as  once  within  the  house 
of  prayer. 

Does  not  woman  know  that  it  was  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth that  touched  her  chains,  and  raised  her  from 
her  ancient  sepulchre  ?  Has  she  to  be  yet  informed 
that  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  the  torrents  ot 
the  Niger  and  Nile,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Hoangho,  in  the  harem  of  the  Mussulman 
and  the  verandah  of  the  Hindoo,  she  is  cruelly 
atoning  for  bringing  death  and  woe  into  this  world. 
In  Arabia,  and  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  she  is  guarded 
in  her  harem,  and  is  decapitated  if  she  go  unveiled, 
or  look  from  her  windows  on  the  world.  In  Tar- 
tary  and  Thibet  she  is  created,  her  masters  say,  to 
be  their  slave.  In  India  she  is  not  allowed,  except 
where  Christianity  has  touched  her  chains,  to  sit 
at  the  table  with  her  husband  and  her  sons  and 
brothers;  —  she  is  often  staked  and  lost  on  (he 
gambling  table  of  the  more  refined  gamblers;  Avhile 
it  was  the  crowning  merit  of  their  religion,  till  the 
arm  of  England  interposed,  to  be  burned  on  the 
pile,  or  buried  alive  in  the  grave  of  her  husband, 
Not  an  island  in  the  sea,  not  a  tribe  in  the  deserts, 
not  a  black  man  in  Africa,  that  did  not  regard  wo- 
man with  contempt.  Nay,  let  woman  who  turns 
her  feet  from  Christian  sanctuary,  remember  that 
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in  tlie  temples  of  China  and  mosques  of  Ambia  she 
is  not  permitted  to  offer  j)rayers  (o  some  imknown 
God  for  iier  deliverance.  Wlieii  Christianity  came, 
woman's  chains  droj)ped.  No  wonder  the  women 
of  Judea  followed  Jesus — no  wonder  the  women  of 
Africa  have  said  to  the  Christian  missionaries,  "If 
you  are  resolved  to  leave  us,  we  will  tlirow  oin- 
bodies  before  your  waggon,  tiiat  ils  Avheels  may  go 
over  us."  But  the  women  of  Africa  shall  rise  in 
judgment  against  the  women  of  California.  Your 
liand  is  raised  to  smite  Him  upon  the  cheek;  you 
weave  for  your  liOrd  the  purple  robe! 

But,  gentlemen,  I  turn  once  more  to  you.  You 
have  said  Christianity  is  a  thing  past  and  dead.  No, 
let  me  tell  you  how  it  is, — a' man's  religion  is  the 
last  thing  to  die ;  when  that  is  dead,  he  is  dead 
indeed.  And  because  you  have  (pienched  the  vital 
spark  Avithin  you,  you  imagine  that  Christianity  is 
dead.  Christianity  dead  !  Bring  me  this  political 
and  social  carcase,  which,  tlirough  infidelity  and 
the  loss  of  sanctuary,  and  the  loss  of  sanctity  of  an 
oath,  has  become  a  stench  in  the  world's  nostrils, 
and  let  me  breath  into  it  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  you  will  see  lile,  and  health,  and 
"  beauty  immortal  awake  from  the  tomb."  Your 
remedy  is  Christianity,  and  you  will  find  it  out.  If 
we  could  say  to  this  dark  land,  "Let  there  be 
light,"  and  the  light  of  Christianity  should  again 
break  over  us — if  Ave  could  say  to  the  storm  of  hu- 
man passions  SAveeping  Avildly  by  us,  "Peace,  be 
still," — if  we  could  say  to  this  young  but  death 
bound  daughter  of  our  republic,  "  Young  maid 
arise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet," — if  by  the  next 
post  Ave  could  send  Avord  that  our  cities  and  villa- 
ges were  dotted  with  schools  and  churches ;  that 
our  temples  were  thronged  Avith  men  and  Avomen  ; 
that  the  horrid  oath  had  ceased  on  our  streets ;  that 
our  deadly  Aveapons  had  been  buried  in  the  sea; 
that  the  viol  and  dance,  the  hammer,  and  the  traf- 
fic of  the  Lords'  day  sports  had  passed  aAvay ;  you 
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would  see  capital  pouring  into  this  land,  families 
worth  having,  settled  among  us,  property  acquiring 
a  real  and  increasing  value,  and  California  become 
the  praise  of  the  whole  earth.  Christianity  dead  ! 
No,  no ;  she  has  travelled  farther  and  made  more 
conquests  over  languages  and  nations  since  this 
century  began,  than  she  had  done  for  a  thousand 
years  before.  Even  the  Jews  begin  to  see  that  the 
slain  man  from  the  loins  of  Abraham  wields  the 
sceptre  of  the  nations  ;  and  more  of  the  nation 
have  been  baptised  within  thirty  years,  than  had 
embraced  the  faith  since  the  second  century.  In 
Berlin  alone,  three  thousand  have,  within  that  time 
been  converted  ;  some  thirty  elevated  to  the  chairs 
of  Christian  Universities,  while  in  Constantinople  it 
is  said  a  great  multitude  are  waiting  some  favorable 
crisis  to  avow  their  faith,  while  they  that  believe 
not,  "tribe  of  the  wandering  foot,"  pursue  you 
wherever  you  can  fly,  the  living  universal  demon- 
stration, that  this  light  breaking  on  the  world  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  not  from  England,  or  Greece, 
or  Rome,  but  from  dark  Palestine,  and  from  among 
the  most  benighted  and  degraded  of  the  ng^tions,  is 
the  promised  seed  of  the  woman,  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, the  seed  of  David. 

Christianity  dead  !  No,  no, — she  may  not  lean 
her  aching  head  upon  your  bosom,  but  she  has  her 
hand  upon  your  shoulder,  making  you  in  California, 
w  hat  others  were  in  Palestine,  hewers  of  wood,  and 
bearers  of  brick  and  mortar,  until  you  have  founded 
cities,  and  an  empire  for  her  son.  It  is  an  old  de- 
cree of  hers  that  we  have  been  long  obeying,  and 
obey  to-day.  "God  shall  exalt  Japteth,  and  he  shall 
dw  ell  in  the  tents  of  them."  The  child  of  Japteth, 
the  Japetus  of  the  Greek,  the  fathers  of  the  race  as 
far  as  the  mythology  of  ancient  Europe  knew  it, 
has  not  only  succeeded  entirely  to  the  altar  and 
the  faith  of  Shem,  the  Greek  taking  the  sanctuary 
from  the  Jew,  but  he  has  ever  since  been  pushing 
his  conquests  and  his  colonies  w  herever  the  red 
man  dwells. 
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Christianity  dead  !  Tell  me  what  means  this 
mighty  heaving  of  the  nations,  this  roaring  of  the 
waves  that  surge  and  swell  over  the  Christian 
world  ?  It  is  that  ever  restless  leaven  Christ  threw 
into  the  lump — it  is  a  spark  from  the  Christian 
altar,  kindling  the  w^orld  into  its  final  conflagration. 
It  is  a  prominent  declaration  of  Christ  that  he  was 
the  second  Adam,  come  to  restore  the  lost  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  human  family.  Christ  said,  "In 
me  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  Barbfirian  nor 
Scythian,  nor  bond  nor  free,  but  all  mankind  are 
brothers ;"  and  this  single  ray,  wandering  through 
Europe,  and  reflected  imperfectly  in  one  who  is 
now  the  guest  of  our  nation,  has  made  his  name 
the  admiration  and  the  glory  of  his  times. 

What  are  odd-fellowships  and  associations,  and 
even  sociaism,  but  imperfect  and  half-way  reflec- 
tions of  these  mighty  and  world-embracing  princi- 
ples of  Christ.  Never  did  Jew  or  Greek  call  hated 
Roman  brother,  till  they  embraced  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross, — never  did  Jew  call  Gentile  brotlier, 
until  Peter  took  Cornelius  ta  his  arms,  and  men  of 
Ephesus  fell  weeping  on  the  neck  of  St.  Paul. 
Christianity  has  not  yet  begun  to  accomplish  her 
destiny.  She  has  not  yet  driven  off  the  pestilential 
malaria  of  Infidelity  and  Paganism.  She  has  been 
acting  on  the  defensive,  and  has  not  had  time  to 
cary  out  her  plans.  But  she  will  shake  all  nations 
more  terribly  than  this ;  she  has  principles  you 
never  dreamed  of,  fraught  with  blessed  results  to 
rich  and  poor,  that  she  and  she  alone  is  wwking. 
Even  Infidelity  believes  the  millenium  she  prom- 
ises. 

Yes,  brethren,  it  is  in  obedience  to  her  mandate 
that  you  liave  presented  yourselves  before  her  on 
these  shores.  She  cast  her  eyes  down  the  line  of 
your  interminable  hosts,  and  shook  her  head,  and 
said,  as  she  did  to  Gideon,  "  The  people  are  too 
many  that  I  should  deliver  the  enemy  into  your 
hands."    It  is  not  her  way;    she  never  saved 
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by  a  multitude, — she  never  made  her  way  to  vic- 
tory by  tramp  of  congre/rated  legions, — she  must 
first  be  crowned  witli  thorns.  The  churcii  in  An- 
tiocli,  the  city  of  half  a  million,  must  be  converted 
by  a  few  wandering  martyrs;  and  little  as  we 
dreamt  that  San  Francisco  should,  through  the  in- 
fidelity of  a  few  disheartened  Christians,  become 
to  Eastern  Asia  what  Antioch  became  to  Asia  in 
the  west,  the  mother  and  model  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  churches.  It  is  the  door  to  the  na- 
tions; and  will  send  forth  her  apostles  of  liberty 
and  truth,  in  the  spirit  and  order  of  St.  Thomas, 
throughout  that  continent.  A  brighter  day  is  com- 
ing;  I  know  not  when,  I  cannot  say  how  near;  but 
nations  shall  yet  see  the  Agnus  Dei  wave  in  our 
banners  on  the  mountains,  and  flashing  from  its 
folds  the  light  of  the  cross  on  the  coasts  of  Asia. 
Chinamen  and  Hindoos  shall  yet  go  back  laden 
with  the  incorruptible  gold ;  the  voices  of  the  sea 
shall  join  the  harmonies  of  the  land,  and  "  the  shout 
of  the  isles  shall  swell  the  thunders  of  the  coast," 
in  thy  name,  O  Christ ! 
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DISCOURSE. 


"  We  speak  wisdom  among  them  which  are  perfect." — 1  Cor.  ii.  jfc. 

The  apostle  liad  spoken  of  the  character  of  his 
ministry  in  Corinth.  As  to  its  theme,  it  could  not 
have  been  better ;  for  he  had  known  nothing  in  his 
preaching  to  the  Corinthians  but  Christ  and  him 
crucified :  but  the  tenor  and  style  of  his  discom^ses 
to  them  had  been  comparatively  inferior.  The  dif- 
ference was  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  a  defect  of 
capacity  in  the  Corinthians  themselves.  I  could 
not,  he  says  to  them,  speak  to  you  as  unto  spir- 
itual, but  as  unto  carnal,  even  as  unto  babes  in 
Christ.  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with 
meat,  for  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it.  He  inti- 
mates in  the  text,  that  his  ministry  would  have 
been  of  higher  excellence  if  the  capability  of  the 
people  had  not  been  so  imperfect.  He  did  not 
speak  to  all  in  the  same  elementary  strain  which  he 
had  used  in  discoursing  to  the  Corinthians.  He 
sometimes  had  hearers  who  could  profit  by  a  more 
elevated  mode  of  instruction,  and  then  his  manner 
rose  in  accommodation  to  theii"  superior  abilities. 
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This  is  his  meaning  in  the  words  before  us;  We 
speak  WISDOM  among  them  which  are  perfect.  He 
does  not  mean  by  wisdom,  a  different  doctrine  from 
that  which  he  commonly  taught,  but  the  same  doc- 
trine in  its  more  complete  developments,  and  in  a 
higher  mode  of  treatment.  Christian  teachei-s  have 
but  one  doctrine  for  all ;  but  in  propounding  it  they 
are  to  vary  their  manner,  so  as  to  suit  it  as  perfectly 
as  possible  to  the  different  degrees  of  intelligence 
and  culture  in  their  hearers.  In  comprehensiveness 
of  ^statement,  forms  of  expression,  character  of  dis- 
cussion and  argumentation,  their  discourse  is  to  be 
as  flexible  to  classes  and  persons  as,  in  subject- 
matter,  or  substance  of  doctrine,  it  is  to  be  un- 
varied and  unchangeable, 

2.  As  there  are  views  of  truth  too  extended  and 
comprehensive,  and  arguments  too  subtile,  and  dic- 
tion too  elevated  and  elaborate,  to  be  edifying  to 
the  common  people,  so  likewise,  my  brethren,  there 
are  enterpkises  of  Christian  liberality  of  a 
character,  may  I  say,  too  exceUent,  too  replete 
with  wisdom  and  power  ?  or,  too  various,  too  multi- 
form, and  too  far-reaching  in  their  influences, — to  be 
generally  appreciated.  And  such,  I  think,  is  the 
unique  enterprise  in  which  the  Society  for  Colle- 
giate and  Theological  Education  at  the  West  are 
engaged.  Though  we  have  been  gaining  in  estima- 
tion, we  have  not  yet  succeeded,  according  to  our 
wishes,  in  awakening  much  interest  in  its  behalf, 
except  to  a  limited  extent,  and  among  certain 
classes.  We  have  not  found  it  easy  to  impart  our 
convictions  of  its  importance  to  the  generality,  even 
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of  those  wlio  are  coramendably  liberal  to  otlier 
operations  of  benevolence.  How  inferior  as  to 
popularity  is  this  educational  movement  of  ours  to 
several  projects  we  could  name,  which,  excellent  as 
they  may  be,  we  cannot  think  have  by  any  means 
equal  utility.  This  is  not  said  in  a  complaining 
spirit,  or  as  intimating  that  we  are  at  all  discour- 
aged by  it.  We  are  not  discouraged.  The  diffi- 
culty, we  know,  arises  from  the  nature  of  our  work. 
Its  value  is  not  so  patent,  so  perceptible  at  a 
glance,  as  that,  e.  g.,  of  the  Sal^bath  school  so- 
ciety. It  is  with  us,  in  our  endeavors  to  engage 
popular  favor  for  this  association,  much  as  it  would 
have  been  with  the  Apostle,  if  he  had  undertaken  to 
speak  what  he  calls  wisdom,  not  to  them  who  were 
perfect,  but  to  babes  in  Christ. 

3.  But  we  are  not  willing  to  remain  thus  dispa- 
raged. As  it  was  not  to  have  been  desired  that 
the  wisdom  here  intended,  should  be  unknown,  ex- 
cept to  a  few ;  or  that  the  mass  of  Christians  should 
always  be  babes  in  Christ ;  so  we  cannot  but  regret, 
that  there  should  be  no  more  to  appreciate  this 
noble  association.  It  gave  Paul  no  pleasure  that 
the  number  of  those  he  termed  perfect  was  no 
greater,  and  this  society  most  certainly  finds  none, 
in  its  experience  of  imperfect  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  Christian  public.  Ac- 
cordingly we  have  been  laboring  to  enlarge  our 
sphere  of  favor  with  the  people,  to  extend  the  wis- 
dom which  sees  the  bearings  and  relations  of  the 
business  we  are  about.  We  intend  to  pm-sue  this 
course.    This  occasion  it  is  hoped  will  contribute 
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sometluDg  to  the  result  we  aim  at.  With  a  view  to 
it,  my  discourse  will  be  devoted  to  the  expansion 
of  the  design  and  character  of  our  society.  I  wish 
to  engage  earnest  thought  upon  it,  persuaded  that 
it  needs  only  this,  in  order  to  commend  our  work  to 
the  intelligent  and  the  candid,  as  deserving  the 
place  we  claim  for  it,  among  the  other  enterprises 
of  Chiistian  love  and  labor  that  distinguish  this  most 
remarkable  age. 

4.  First  of  all,  we  wish  it  to  be  considered  that  we 
are  strictly  an  EvA^foixiCAi,  Association,  designed  like 
other  societies  so  named  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian- 
ity, agreeably  to  the  great  missionary  commandment, 
DiscxpuE  ALL  XATioxs.  We  are  about  the  business, 
Christian  brethren,  of  evangelizing  mankind.  Our 
specific  work,  educating  men,  is  connected  with 
this  business  on  the  large  scale,  not  so  directly, 
or  palpably,  as  some  others, — for  instance,  xmquea- 
tionably,  the  work  of  missions  in  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter, or  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures; — but 
this  is  its  object ;  and  its  relevancy  to  it,  is  not  to 
be  estimated  by  its  direct  or  present  effects  only, 
but  by  its  adaptation,  in  a  comprehensive  and  ex- 
tended view ;  and  judged  fairly  by  this  standard,  a 
low  place  will  not  be  given  to  it  among  the  means 
of  evangelization,  simply  because  it  is  the  business  of 
education.  Our  work  so  regarded,  will  be  seen  to 
be  analogous  to  that  of  the  men  who  patiently  ap- 
ply the  drill  in  mining  operations.  If  the  education 
we  are  promoting  be  right  as  to  it^  Icind^  our  labor 
may  take  a  position  below  preaching  the  gospel, 
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but  nothing  else  will  stand  above  it.  This  was 
the  judgment  of  no  common  preacher.  "If,"  said 
Luther,  "  I  were  to  leave  my  office  of  preaching,  I 
would  next  choose  that  of  schoolmaster  or  teacher 
of  boys  ;  for  I  know  that  next  to  preaching  this  is 
the  greatest,  best,  and  most  useful  vocation,  and  I  am 
not  quite  sure  which  of  the  two  is  better."  If  the 
great  Reformer  was  not  mistaken,  we  should  not,  for 
our  work's  sake  surely,  be  excluded  from  the  list  of 
evangelical  societies,  unless  fault  may  be  found  with 
us,  as  to  our  mode  of  operation  and  the  sort  of  edu- 
cation we  are  endeavoring  to  advance.  On  these 
points  we  ask  examination. 

5.  It  was  that  education  in  the  West  might,  as  far 
as  in  us  lies,  be  conducted  aright,  and  to  the  requisite 
extent,  that  this  association  was  formed.  The 
necessity  lay  plainly  before  us,  that  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  wise  evangelism — one  which  is  not  in 
too  much  haste  as  to  results,  and  which  has  respect 
to  the  relations  of  things  to  one  another — the  busi- 
ness of  education,  under  just  direction,  and  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale,  must  be  going  on  in  the  por- 
tion of  country  to  which  the  designation,  the 
WEST,  is  aj)plied.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  parti- 
cularly of  this  magnificent  part  of  our  great  domain ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  its  vast  extent,  its  fertility,  its 
prospective  populousness,  and  the  relation  of  this 
part  to  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  of  this  to 
other  lands,  puts  it  beyond  doubt,  that  here,  at  no 
very  remote  future,  is  the  seat,  vii'tually,  of  the 
World's  empire.  "  The  same  causes,  says  an  En- 
glish author,  which  transferred  the  sceptre  of  civili 
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zatiou  and  the  weight  of  her  influence,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  to  western 
Europe,  must,  in  the  course  of  no  long  period,  carry 
them  from  the  latter  to  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Amazon."  The  importance  of  TnoROiJGHLY 
ENANGELiziNa  this  region,  is  therefore  paramount 
and  primary.  But  might  it  be  thus  evangelized, 
without  leing  adequately  educated,  under  Christian 
injkience  and  superintendence  ?  This  question  we 
think  answers  itself. 

6.  But  if  it  might,  it  would  be  still  unpre- 
pared for  its  gi'eat  destination  as  the  empire  region, 
without  heing  so  educated.  To  subserve  the  interests 
of  Chiistianity  in  the  exercise  of  dominion,  the 
West  must  itself  be  an  educator.  The  purpose  of 
Chi'istianity  involves  the  elevation  of  man  in  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge,  even  to  the  highest  attainable 
measures.  A  country  of  course  neglecting  the  busi- 
ness of  education,  is  therein  not  serving  Christ,  but 
the  prince  of  darkness ;  and  instead  of  being  an  instru- 
ment of  propagating  the  gospel  among  foreign  na- 
tions, will  become,  if  it  be  not  already,  a  field  for 
foreign  missionary  labor,  K  the  sovereign  sway  of 
the  West  over  the  destinies  of  the  race  is  to  be 
favorable  to  the  advance  of  the  xmoDOM  of  Christ, 
we  have  made  no  mistake  in  desiring  for  it  the  high- 
est type,  and  a  full  measure  of  educational  appliance, 
— in  doing  what  we  can  to  secure  the  most  perfect 
cultivation  and  accomplishment  of  its  intellect ;  to 
make  it  pre-eminent  in  literature  and  art;  to  re- 
plenish it  with  men  of  high  scholarship  and  science, 
with  schools  and  all  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
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ing ; — in  a  word,  to  seek  for  it  intellectual  distinction, 
equal  to  that  whicli  it  is  to  receive  as  the  universal 
ascendant  in  other  respects.  Without  this,  unques- 
tionably, the  West  will  not  receive  its  great  impe- 
rial power  over  the  world,  to  exert  it  for  the  exten- 
sion and  establishment  of  Christianity.  The  West 
itself,  we  are  sure,  cannot  be  thoroughly  Christian- 
ized, but  by  means  of  elaborate  pains  in  its  educa- 
tion, along  with  all  other  requisite  labors ;  but  if  it 
could  be  made  Christian,  it  would  not  long  remain 
so  without  education,  much  less  be  an  appropriate 
instrument  for  diffusing  Christianity  among  men. 
As  Christianity  and  civilization  advance  together,  so 
they  ought  ever  to  be  combined,  in  instrumental 
agencies  and  provisions,  for  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity. It  is  the  purpose  and  aim  of  every  well-devised 
system  of  measures  for  promoting  the  religion  of 
Christ,  to  exalt  mankind  to  the  highest  attainable 
stage  of  civilization. 

7.  But  while  we  assumed  as  a  necessity,  that 
this  heir  of  supreme  empire  be  educated,  we  were 
fully  persuaded  that  to  our  purpose  it  will  mt  edu- 
cate itself.  We  did  not  think  it  probable,  thut  the 
West  will  grow  to  maturity  xmeducated.  The 
time  appears  to  be  near,  when  education,  if  not 
Christianity,  will  be  universal.  "  A  vast  and  mo- 
mentous moral  crisis,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  is  ra- 
pidly approaching — the  rise  of  education,  through- 
out the  mass  of  the  people."  Whether  mankind  are 
to  be  advanced  in  religion  or  not,  the  human  mind,  in 
the  humbler  as  well  as  higher  classes,  is  rising,  ex- 
panding, and  putting  forth  a  degree  of  energy  and 
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independence  hitherto  unknown.  As  an  inteDectual 
being,  man  is  proceeding  rapidly  in  the  ascending 
scale.  Knowledge,  if  not  religion,  is  spreading  through 
the  earth.  Popular  education  is  fast  becoming,  if  it 
be  not  already,  the  chief  concern  of  communities 
and  states  throughout  the  civUized  world.  It  is 
advancing,  and  wWl,  doubtless,  under  the  general 
impulse  of  the  times,  advance  more  and  more  in  the 
West.  It  has  peculiar  aids  and  incentives  there,  as 
well  as  peculiar  disadvantages.  The  mixed  popu- 
lation, which  like  a  flood  is  pouring  into  that  im- 
mense country,  are  not  to  be  barbarians,  nor,  in  their 
maturity,  ijauch,  if  at  all,  below  any  part  of  man- 
kind in  learning  and  civilization.  Nothing  can 
hinder  the  advance  of  education  in  all  the  Western 
states,  unless  it  can  restrain  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
the  most  energetic  of  its  tendencies,  and  turn  back 
the  tide  of  human  improvement,  which,  with  a 
force  resistless  as  the  tide  of  the  sea,  is  spreading 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  doubted,  that  the  West  is  to  be  highly  edu- 
cated ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  it  will  be 
proportionably  Christianized,  or  that  it  will  not  be 
unchristian.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  be- 
tween intellectual  and  spiritual  improvement, — 
growth  in  knowledge  and  gi-owth  in  faith.  Though 
Christianity  would,  in  every  way  and  to  the  ut- 
most extent,  promote  education,  the  converse  is  not 
certain.  Education  may  advance,  apart  from,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  Christianity.  There  are  facts  more 
than  eliough  to  show  that  infidelity,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  form  and  in  all  its  varieties,  may  con. 
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nect  itself  with  great  advancement,  in  science,  let- 
ters, and  general  knowledge.  Nay,  there  is  always 
the  utmost  danger  of  this,  if  proper  means  of  pre- 
cluding it,  be  not  vigorously  employed.  And  there 
is  but  one  means  that  may  be  confidently  relied  on  as 
adequate,  namely,  tlie  heeping  up  an  equal  balance^ 
in  conducting  the  business  of  education^  between  the 
appliances  of  religion,  and  the  other  inflioences 
used  in  intellect/ual  discipline  and  training  ; — the  oc- 
cupying of  the  intellect  with  spiritual  subjects,  in  dm 
proportion  to  its  measures  of  attention  and  applica- 
tion to  subjects  of  secular  hnowledge.  Let  nature  be 
left  to  its  own  tendencies  and  operations,  and  educa- 
tion will  conduce  to  infidelity,  if  it  do  not  include  the 
proportionate  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  For,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
"  the  mind's  susceptibility  of  the  objections  which  may 
be  urged  against  revelation  will  be  increased,  without 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  ability  to  remove 
them.  Conscious  of  having  mastered  certain  diffi- 
culties that  attach  to  subjects  which  he  has  studied, 
one  so  educated  finds  it  impossible  to  satisfy  him- 
self about  difficulties  in  revelation ;  revelation  not 
having  received  from  him  the  same  degree  of  atten- 
tion ;  and,  forgetful  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  his 
studies,  charges  the  fault  on  the  subject.  It  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  required  of  us  by  the  Author 
of  revelation,  that  his  word  should  have  a  due  share 
of  our  intellect  as  well  as  our  heart,  and  that  the 
disproportionate  direction  of  our  talents,  no  less  than 
of  our  affections,  to  the  things  of  this  world,  should 
disqualify  us  for  faith."    The  frequent  connection 
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between  liigli  intellectual  cultivation  and  religious 
indifference  or  skepticism,  has  hence  its  explanation ; 
so  far  from  this  connection  being  strange  to  us,  we 
shall  wonder  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  when  we 
consider  what  measure  of  application  is  generally 
bestowed  on  religious  subjects  in  the  course  of  edu- 
cation. 

8.  Under  a  conviction  of  this  momentous  truth, — 
the  necessity  for  a  just  measure  of  Christian  influ- 
ence, or  a  just  occupation  of  the  mental  powers 
with  spiritual  subjects,  in  every  system  of  education 
which  is  not  to  be  a  nursery  of  infidelity  ; — under 
this  conviction,  we  commenced  and  are  prosecuting 
our  work.  We  did  not  think  that  without  our  aid 
Western  education  would  not  advance.  We  were 
not  apprehensive  that  the  rising  and  spreading  do- 
minion, which  a  century  hence  is  probably  to  have 
the  world  under  its  hand,  might  be  a  great  savage 
or  barbarian  power ;  and,  perchance,  repeat  on  th^ 
civilized  nations,  the  vandalism  by  which  the  Ro- 
man Empire  was  overthrown.  Rather  did  we  fear, 
that  the  vast  domain  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
West,  when  filled  with  powerful  states,  and  more 
people  than  the  earth  now  contains,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  a  civilization  as  high  perhaps  as  mankind 
have  known,  might  be,  but  as  an  immense  embodi- 
ment of  a  learned,  a  philosophical,  and  triumphant 
infidelity.  This,  fi-om  many  causes  manifest,  and 
in  ^^gorous  operation,  appeared  to  be  the  peril  more 
to  be  guarded  against  than  romanism,  barbarism, 
or  any  other.  And  if,  in  sober  thought,  there  be 
no  probability  that  this  is  to  become  a  reality,  it  is 
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only  because  of  the  assumption,  that  an  appropriate 
agency  for  preventing  it  will  be  used  with  the  re- 
quisite diligence  and  j^erseverance.  This  fact  it  was 
that  convinced  us  of  the  necessity  for  a  very  en- 
larged and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
educatin/j  the  West,  under  Christian  influence^  from 
some  other  quarter.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  an  instrumentality,  to  the  necessary  extent, 
would  spontaneously  develop  itself  thefi'e.  Not  only 
did  the  character  of  the  population  preclude  such  a 
probability,  but  there  were  influences  against  it, 
acting  on  that  part  of  our  country  from  the  other 
parts,  and  also  from  foreign  lands ;  and  to  a  wide 
extent  they  were  under  a  systematized,  vigilant, 
and  industrious  management  —  the  management 
of  "  The  jrAN  of  sin."  Yes,  apart  from  counteract- 
ing influences,  such  as  we  are  seeking  to  establish 
and  multij^ly  in  the  West,  it  was  l)ut  too  probable 
that,  under  the  plastic  hand  of  an  infidel  system  of 
education,  it  would  become  a  more  puissant  adver- 
sary to  the  gospel  than  has  yet  ansen  in  the  earth  ; 
but  nothing  except  a  continued  miracle  could  prom- 
ise the  opposite  result.  Was  not  this  a  sufiicient 
reason  for  beginning  such  operations  as  ours  ? 

■  9.  It  was  not  of  ourselves  that  we  were  directed 
to  the  Higher  Institutions  of  learning  as  the  instru- 
ments of  our  influence.  Certain  institutions  of  this 
character,  which  had  struggled  into  existence,  find- 
ing themselves  in  circumstances  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, made  known  to  us  their  wants  and  their  con- 
flicts, and  in  the  name  of  evangelical  religion  asked 
our  assistance.    We  could  not  turn  away  from  their 
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ui-gent  and  importunate  application  ;  we  heard  the 
story  of  their  troubles  and  discouragements;  we 
had  some  impression, — a  very  inadequate  one  we 
must  confess, — of  the  inestimable  value  of  their 
work;  we  considered  the  self  denial  and  adver- 
sities which  they  endured,  while  striving  to  carry  it 
on;  and,  moreover,  we  were  made  aware  of  the 
blessings  which  in  many  forms  they  had  received 
from  God, — the  evidences  he  had  given  of  his  pres- 
ence and  co-operation  with  them  in  their  patient 
labors.  And  having  sufficiently  proved  the  inade- 
quacy and  inconvenience  of  isolated  and  unsystema- 
tized contributions,  we  became  convinced  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  an  organization  in  their  behalf  Hence 
oui'  society.  It  was  the  result  of  circumstances, 
which,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  may  be  said  to  be 

PROVIDENTIAL. 

10.  But  having  in  this  manner  come  into  exist- 
ence, in  connection  with  these  institutions,  we  have 
not  been  inattentive  to  ourselves  as  a  society,  sus- 
taining this  novel  relation.  "We  have  greatly  en- 
hanced impressions  of  the  importance  of  the  steps 
we  were  taking  when  we  were  forming  the  society ; 
we  find  responsibilities  upon  us  far  weightier  than 
we  then  thought  of  assuming.  There  is  a  depth  and 
reach  of  significance  in  our  name,  which  we  did  not 
think  of  when  we  chose  it.  Nay,  we  have  scarcely 
yet  begun  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  busi- 
ness to  which  we  have  set  our  hands.  Even  yet, 
there  is  doubtless  not  one  of  us  who  has  fully  com- 
prehended the  importance  of  collegiate  education  at 
the  West,  or  weighed  in  a  just  balance  the  advantage 
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of  having  education  in  this  department  conducted 
there  to  the  requisite  extent,  under  the  control  of 
spiritual  religion.  The  power  of  education,  like  all 
other  power,  rises  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of 
its  kind.  The  college,  as  an  instrument  of  public 
education  for  professional  life,  is  the  most  perfect 
invention  that  man  has  yet  employed.  It  may  be 
improved,  and  doubtless  will  be,  if  society  continues 
to  advance ;  but  there  is  no  probability  that  it  will 
be  ever  superseded.  Under  appropriate  modifica- 
tions, the  college  we  are  confident  will  remain,  as 
the  best  standing  instrumentality  for  imparting  a 
liberal  education,  so  far  as  such  education  proceeds 
previous  to  the  study  of  a  learned  profession.  Such 
is  and  will  be  the  coUege — for  good  or  for  evil,  who 
can  measure  its  power  ?  With  few  exceptions  the 
most  highly  educated  men,  in  any  community,  have 
the  most  influence,  and  the  men  of  chief  influence 
among  a  people  generally  determine  their  destiny. 
To  know  what  a  people  are,  and  to  be  able  to  pre- 
dict within  certain  limits  what  they  are  to  be,  we 
have  but  to  look  at  the  men  who  hold  the  places 
of  power  and  authority  among  them ; — their  divines, 
their  teachers,  their  authors,  their  statesmen,  their 
civilians,  their  rulers.  But  among  an  educated 
people,  these  men,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  alumni 
of  colleges,  by  whose  faithful  diligence  and  care  they 
were  trained  for  the  lofty  functions  they  fulfil.  The 
lower  schools,  in  respect  to  those  of  their  members 
who  are  to  be  educated  for  the  learned  professions, 
look  to  colleges  as  the  points  of  regular  culmination 
to  educational  labors ;  and,  as  a  general  fact,  these 
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future  framers  of  the  national  character  and  fortunes 
are,  in  due  time,  received  by  these  institutions  to  be 
farther  prepared  for  the  high  places  which  they  are 
to  fill  in  after  years.  In  calling  us  therefore  to  the 
work  of  advancing  collegiate  education  at  the  West, 
under  evangelical  influence,  the  providence  of  God 
has  indeed  devolved  upon  us  a  grave  responsibility. 
If  we  are  faithful  to  our  trust,  so  far  as  oui*  connec- 
tion with  colleges  is  concerned,  what  is  it  we  shall 
be  doing,  to  mould  the  character  of  the  "West,  and 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  of  man- 
kind ? 

11.  And  if  our  stewardship  as  exerted  thi-ough 
the  college  be  so  important,  it  acquires  a  higher 
interest  when  regarded  in  its  connection  with  the 
jther  class  of  institutions  through  which  we  oper- 
ate. In  these  we  have  to  do  with  professional  edu- 
cation ;  and  while  the  profession  whose  sphere  we 
would  enlarge,  and  whose  standing  we  would  ele- 
vate, is  that  which,  as  Christians  seeking  the  ex- 
tension of  the  gospel,  it  is  fitting  and  expedient 
that  we  should  thus  advance,"  it  is  also,  of  all  the 
professions,  the  most  potent,  ample,  and  comprehen- 
sive in  its  influence.  Among  the  sciences,  the 
queenly  empire  of  theology  is  conceded.  Educa- 
tion in  theology,  of  course,  is  education  for  the 
highest  kind  of  sovereignty.  If  precedence  in  power 
keep  proportion  with  enlargement,  cultivation,  and 
furniture  of  mind,  it  will  always  be  found,  other 
points  being  equal,  with  the  most  perfectly  edu- 
cated theologians  ;  these  being,  from  the  nature  of 
their  vocation,  the  most  completely  educated  men. 
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Unquestionably,  if  this  association  was  to  have  em- 
ployed for  the  accomplishment  of  their  design  the 
most  efficacious  means,  it  was  necessary  that,  along 
with  colleges  and  other  fit  instrumentalities,  they 
should  also  have  sought  to  put  forth  their  influence 
in  and  through  the  appliances  of  theological  educa- 
tion. They  might  have  doubted  as  to  their  even- 
tual triumph,  if  they  had  let  this  department  alone ; 
they  would  have  had  no  cause  for  doubt,  if  success 
here  should  crown  their  labor.  Theological  educa- 
tion adequately  secured,  all  is  secured.  Let  but 
the  men  who  fill  the  pulpits  and  professorships  at 
the  West  be  accomplished  theologians,  as  well  as 
evangelical  Christians,  and  if  the  number  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  population,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  fear  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  West  for  the 
part  she  is  to  perform  as  the  great  empire  power. 

12.  And  though  undesigned  on  our  part,  it  was 
by  no  means  strange,  that  having  undertaken  to 
assist  and  multiply  colleges,  this  higher  work 
should  have  been  also  on  our  hands.  Theological 
education  has  a  close  relationship  to  collegiate. 
The  fact,  at  least,  is  unquestionable,  that  well-con- 
ducted colleges  have  almost  no  existence  apai't 
from  the  agency  of  an  educated  ministry.  If  col- 
leges, in  any  land  or  age,  have  served  well  their 
just  purpose,  by  producing  men  adequately  fur- 
nished for  the  conduct  of  afihirs,  and  for  places  of 
authority  and  influence,  it  has  been  because  they 
were  under  the  direction  of  trustees  or  teachei"3, 
who  had  enjoyed,  or,  at  least,  who  appreciated  the 
advantages  of  theological  education.    How  appro- 
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priate  was  it,  then,  that,  in  the  name  of  onr  so- 
ciety, theological  education  should  he  connected 
with  collegiate  f  If  we  would  advance  the  latter  at 
the  West,  so  as  to  make  it  auxiliary  to  Christianity, 
must  we  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  given  our 
labor  to  the  furtherance  of  the  former  also,  unless 
we  might  look  to  the  East,  or  somewhere  else,  for 
the  presidents,  the  professors,  and  the  directors  of 
our  colleges  ? 

13.  But  having  as  our  main  purpose  the  ad- 
vance of  Christianity,  our  engagement  in  the  busi- 
ness of  theological  education  was  to  have  been  an- 
ticipated for  a  more  obvious  reason.  We  were  to 
put  forth  our  influence  chiefly  through  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  If  we  needed  these  to  carry  forward 
collegiate  education,  the  direct  end  was  to  obtain 
more  ministers.  Through  the  Chiistian  ministry  we 
were  mainly  to  work,  first  and  last,  in  pursuing  our 
final  object.  All  our  subordinate  movements  and 
concerns  were  to  depend  ultimately  on  their  care 
and  labor.  Ministers,  therefore,  were  our  chief 
want,  and  to  obtain  them  our  highest  concern,  next 
to  the  supreme  end  for  which,  as  a  society,  we  had 
our  being.  We  could  not  proceed  in  our  principal 
business  without  embracing  theological  education  in 
our  plan  of  operations. 

14.  Here,  truly,  is  a  combination  of  potent  in- 
fluences ;  but  there  is  an  element  of  power  in  this 
society  which  has  not  yet  been  indicated :  our  name  of 
itself  does  not  declare  it,  but  it  is  not  to  be  concealed 
or  forgotten :  it  lies  in  the  type  of  religion  to  which 
our  educational  labore  are  devoted.    We  call  our- 
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selves  a  society  for  promoting  merely  collegiate  and 
theological  education ;  hut  before  we  existed  in  this 
character,  we  had,  if  our  professions  did  not  misre- 
present us,  a  peculiar  and  strongly  marked  distinc- 
tiveness, as  to  our  religious  principles  and  views. 
The  association  is  composed  of  individuals  belonging 
to  the  presbyterian  and  congregational  churches, 
and  it  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  the  busi- 
ness of  education  would  proceed  under  our  direction 
uninfluenced  by  our  ecclesiastical  connections.  Ca- 
tholic and  liberal  as  we  are  required  to  be,  by  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  our  own  denomination- 
alism,  we  should  be  unfaithful  to  ourselves,  and 
should  disappoint  general  expectation,  if  we  were 
not  to  be  earnestly  and  zealously  engaged  in  pro- 
moting education  in  both  of  the  important  depart- 
ments signified  in  our  title,  under  the  command 
of  our  own  peculiar  views  and  sentiments.  It 
will  not  be  to  our  honor  if,  in  the  colleges 
and  theological  schools  through  which  our  agency- 
is  to  be  exerted,  education  does  not  advance  in  the 
spirit,  and  subserviently  to  the  diffusion  of  evange- 
lical religion  in  the  specific  form  in  which  we  have 
professed  it.  That  form  is  well  enough  defined.  In 
our  last  anniversary  discourse,  the  term  Puritanism 
was  applied  to  it,  and  no  term  perhaps  could  better 
express  it.  We  covet  no  sectarian  notoriety  or 
name  ;  the  spirit  of  sect  we  reiiounce  as  unchristian  ; 
but  we  ought  not  to  be  unwilling  to  avow,  as  we  do, 
that  we  hold  and  are  seeking  to  propagate  the  prin- 
ciples substantially  of  the  puritans.  Let  it  be  there- 
fore remembered,  that  our  appropriate  work,  pre- 
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cisely  defined,  is,  the  advancement  of  collegiate 
and  theological  education,  under  the  direction  and 
for  the  spread  of  puritanical  religion. 

15.  Our  distinctive  type  of  religion,  I  have  said, 
is  an  element  of  power  in  this  society.  It  is  so,  most 
certainly,  if  in  truth  it  be  present.  If  we  are  puri- 
tans indeed,  we  are  such  in  pursuing  our  work ;  we 
have  foresworn  an  indolent,  spiritless,  inconstant 
course  of  procedure,  and  have  subjected  our  wills 
and  energies  to  the  control  of  principles,  than  which 
none  more  vital  and  effective  have  been  known 
among  men.  If  the  spirit  of  puritanism  has  found 
place  in  this  society,  there  is  a  working  power  in  it 
of  which  the  demonstrations  are  not  indecisive  or 
few.  History  abounds  with  them  from  early  times. 
The  term  jjuritanism,  as  our  distinction,  candor  has 
led  us  to  adopt ;  but  before  that  term  was  applied 
"to  it,  its  existence  had  been  revealed  with  emphatic 
:«ingularity  through  the  entire  course  of  church  his- 
tory. It  is,  we  hold,  nothing  other  than  the  Pauline 
expression  of  the  genius  of  Christianity ;  and  from 
Paul  to  Augustine,  from  Augustine  to  Calvin,  from 
Calvin  to  Edwards,  from  Edwards  to  Chalmers,  this, 
the  type  of  spiritual  religion  by  which  our  society 
.professes  to  be  animated,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
which  it  came  into  being,  has  signalized  itself  by 
self-renouncing  labors  and  sacrifices  for  the  gospel's 
sake,  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  evangelism. 

16.  Such  is  the  association  whose  seventh  anni- 
versary we  are  observing ;  such  its  work  and  its 
■  character.  By  this  very  imperfect  attempt  to  set 
it  forth  before  you  I  have  acquired  a  more  vivid 
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sense  of  its  utility  than  I  have  had  before ;  it  pos- 
sesses a  value  in  my  view  which  I  am  not  able 
to  express ;  but  1  cannot  forbear  to  advance  for  it, 
freely  and  confidently,  the  following  imperative 
claims : 

I  claim  for  it,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should 
be  no  longer  any  disparagement  of  the  kind  of  instru- 
mentality it  is  using  for  the  extension  of  Christianity. 
Educational  movements  of  the  higher  kind,  as  a 
means  of  propagating  the  gosi)e],  ought  not  to  be  so 
little  emjiloyed,  so  little  valued,  as  they  have  been  by 
the  reformed  churches.  There  is  a  great  misjudg- 
ment,  a  great  short-sightedness,  on  the  part  of  many 
persons,  as  to  the  kind  of  agency  most  to  be  relied 
upon.  We  have  more  than  sufiicient  cause  for  our 
regret  at  the  comparatively  small  interest  which  is 
taken  in  the  work  we  are  striving  to  carry  forward. 
When  after  commending  our  enterpi-ise  as  well  as 
we  can  to  the  liberality  of  our  Christian  friends,  we 
find  that  some  other  object,  of  almost  no  compara- 
tive importance,  engrosses  the  sympathy  a  portion 
of  which  we  desire ;  though  we  can  comfort  our- 
selves against  despondency  by  the  inward  assurance 
we  have,  that  so  worthy  a  work  as  ours  will  not  be 
always  so  undervalued,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
deeply  feeling  and  earnestly  protesting,  that  such 
injustice  and  such  impolicy  as  this  ought  to  have  an 
immediate  end.  Is  there  any  excess  in  the  repre- 
sentations which  have  been  given,  of  the  potency  of 
systematized  educational  labor  such  as  ours,  as  a 
means  of  propagandism  ?  Has  the  Protestant 
church  listened  attentively  to  the  voice  which  his- 
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tory  lifts  up  on  this  subject  ?  The  great  antago- 
nistic agency  developed  by  the  early  success  of  the 
Reformation,  employed  itself  mainly  in  educational 
operations,  chiefly  of  the  highest  kind ;  and  the  re- 
sults have  astonished  and  do  yet  astonish  the  world. 
"  The  Jesuits  themselves,  we  cannot  but  suppose,  were 
now  and  then  struck  with  terror  at  the  awful  energy 
of  their  own  machinery,  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
general  of  the  society  said  to  the  Duke*  of  Bran- 
cas.  See,  my  lord,  from  this  room— from  this  room  J 
govern  not  only  Paris,  hut  China  /  not  only  China, 
hut  the  whole  world,  without  any  one  hnoioing  Iww  it 
is  managed.^''*  They  have  lost  none  of  their  confi- 
dence in  the  eflSciency  of  their  system.  "  The  Jesuit 
influence  has  very  recently  been  felt  at  the  French 
capital,  has  shaken  the  National  Assembly,  and  con- 
vulsed the  republic,  by  a  desperate  and  nearly  suc- 
cessful movement  to  obtaik  the  control  of  the 

EDUCATION  of  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY."f     Do  UOt  pro- 

testants  begin  at  length  to  see  in  this  example, 
an  intimation  of  what  would  be  a  wise  pro- 
cedure on  their  own  part?  Is  it  to  the  praise 
of  protestantism,  that  it  has  employed  so  im- 
perfectly and  so  feebly  an  instrumentality,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  its  adversaries,  has  proved  itself  to 
be  of  such  sublime  power  ?  This  instrumentality 
our  humble  society  are  endeavoring  at  last  to  bring 
into  systematic  operation,  in  promoting  spiritual  re- 
ligion. Deserves  the  attempt  no  encouragement 
from  the  friends  and  professors  of  that  kind  of  re- 

*  Professor  Porter. 

t  This  and  the  former  quotation  have  been  added  since  the  first  delivery 
of  the  discourse. 
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ligion  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  an  agency  which, 
has  achieved  such  stupendous  results  in  extending 
spiritual  despotism,  would  be  less  successful  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  if  used  with  equal  diligence  and 
wisdom  in  the  extension  of  the  blessed  gospel  ? 

17.  Secondly,  as  engaged  in  promoting  the  chief 
common  intei'est  of  our  own  religious  denominations, 
we  claim  a  full  share  of  sympathy  and  assistance 
from  them.  As  puritans,  and  children  of  the  puri- 
tans, controlled  by  their  spirit,  and  devoted  to  the 
diffusion  of  their  principles  and  the  multiplication 
of  their  numbers,  we  are  endeavoring  to  develop  the 
energies  of  systematized  educational  labor  in  its 
highest  branches.  We  are  using  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  puritan  system,  the  same  influence 
which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  has  been 
so  astonishingly  triumphant.  We  shall  hardly  de- 
serve our  puritan  name,  if  we  fall  much  behind  the 
Jesuits  or  any  others  in  energetic  j)erseverance,  or 
wise  contrivance ;  and  we  should  evince  but  little 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  our  principles,  or  in 
God's  blessing  on  faithful  labors  for  their  advance- 
ment, if,  while  pursuing  such  labors  with  equally 
ample  means,  we  should  expect  much  less  success. 
Will  the  friends  of  puritanism  regard  with  indiffer- 
ence our  earnest  application  for  an  increase  of 
means  ? 

18.  Thirdly,  we  claim  good-will,  at  least,  from 
all  the  evangelical  denominations.  The  cause  we 
are  endeavoring  to  advance  is  not  in  any  degree  so 
peculiar  to  ourselves  as  to  be  substantially  different 
from  the  great  common  interest  of  all  these  denomi- 
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nations.  Our  peculiar  views  and  principles  do  not 
require,  nay,  do  not  pennit  us,  to  pursue  as  our  chief 
end  any  other  than  the  chief  end  of  the  universal 
church  of  Christ.  Indeed,  our  peculiarity  itself 
is  in  no  particular  so  prominent  as  in  this, — para- 
mount regard  to  that  iu  which  we  are  not  peculiar, 
but  one  with  all  of  every  name,  who  are  workers 
together  with  Christ,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  for  which  he  died.  Earnestly  as  we 
are  attached  to  our  distinctive  principles,  not  one  of 
them  is  of  any  value  to  us  compared  with  those 
essential  points  wherein  all  true  Christians  are 
united  with  Christ  and  with  one  another.  If  one 
of  our  distinguishing  traits  is,  that  we  are  anti-lati- 
tudinarian,  it  is  another  of  them  that  we  are  anti- 
sectarian.  Such,  of  course,  is  the  spirit  of  our  so- 
ciety ;  and  if  the  powerful  machinery  we  are  work- 
ing with  is  not  unavailing  in  our  hands,  we  shall 
diffuse  this  spirit  in  the  West,  and  wherever  in  other 
lands  our  influence  shall  be  felt.  In  this  spirit  we 
shall  conduct  the  business  we  have  undertaken ;  and 
all  the  educated  men  we  shall  be  instrumental  in 
producing,  will,  if  true  to  their  training,  pursue 
education  and  every  other  appropriate  means  of 
evangelization,  in  the  same  spirit,  and  in  order  to  its 
universal  ascendency.  It  is,  in  our  own  view,  the 
highest  excellence,  the  incomparable  glory  of  our 
system,  that  it  binds  us  to  this  catholic  course  of 
procedure ;  and  hence  we  rely  on  our  very  peculia- 
rity to  gain  for  us  the  confidence,  and,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  fellowship  of  every  branch  and  member  of 
the  great  evangelical  brotherhood.  No  part  of  this, 
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the  true  Christian  church,  will  do  itself  hurt  by  any 
expression  of  friendly  sympathy  it  may  extend  to 
us  in  our  ajipropriate  labors.  If  our  brethren  will 
strengthen  our  hands,  it  will  be  ultimately  but  to 
strengthen  their  own,  in  advancing  their  own  no  less 
than  our  supreme  concern. 

19.  Fourthly,  we  claim  alliance  -ndth  all  other 
laborers  at  the  business  of  evangelical  education  in 
the  West.  We  are  fellow-helpers  with  them  all. 
Whatever  we  do  on  behalf  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  is  so  much  done  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  common  work ;  and,  more  than  this,  it  fii- 
cilitates  and  advances  all  other  educational  move- 
ments of  an  evangelical  character  and  purpose.  The 
lower  schools  need  colleges,  and  will  languish  and 
may  die  without  them ;  and  both  these  and  colleges 
need  theological  schools.  In  a  complete  apparatus 
of  education  for  the  West,  such  labor  as  we  are  em- 
ploying must  by  some  means  be  accomplished.  Our 
agency,  or  some  other  of  the  same  sort,  is  indispen- 
sable ;  nay,  some  other  of  the  same  sort  additional 
to  ours  is  needed,  and  will,  Ave  trust,  be  soon  in  ope- 
ration ;  and  if  it  be,  our  work  will  but  aid  and  ac- 
celerate this.  Our  principles  oblige  us  to  a  fraternal 
course,  and  we  should  be  untrue  to  ourselves,  and 
opposed  to  our  own  design,  if  we  did  not  favor  every 
wise  evangelical  movement,  higher  and  lower,  in  be- 
half of  Western  education. 

20.  Fifthly,  there  is  no  association  for  spreading 
the  gospel  amongst  us  to  which  we  may  not  look 
for  favoring  sympathy.  We  are  laborers  together 
with  all  these  associations,  and  are  doing  a  work  for 
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which  they  in  part  have  created  a  necessity,  and 
which  must  be  done  in  order  to  secure  their  own 
chief  object.  They  have  all  been  doing  what  it  was 
certain  from  the  beginning  would,  as  far  as  it  should 
be  successful,  require  our  agency,  yea,  and  develop 
it,  unless  they  were  to  come  short  of  their  own  just 
end.  We  ask  that  this  may  be  considered.  What- 
ever instrumentality  stimulates  the  human  mind, 
difluses  knowledge,  secures  the  distribution  and  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  multiplies  churches,  promotes 
the  observance  of  the  SaT)bath,  and  the  reformation 
of  morals,  is  contributing  to  form  a  social  state  which 
involves  as  one  of  its  essential  elements  the  influ- 
ence of  liberal  education,  secular  and  sacred.  It  is 
chiefly  from  this  influence,  that  these  various 
means  of  good  originate,  and  they  all  conspire  to 
reproduce  and  augment  their  fountain.  Let  not 
the  evangelical  societies  disown  their  offspring.  We 
claim  a  family  relationship  to  them  all,  and,  as  was 
said  before,  we  are  dependent  on  one  another.  There 
is  not  one  of  these  societies  that  may  say  to  us,  we 
have  no  need  of  you.  The  Bible  Society  must  know 
that  our  agency  is  more  than  auxiliary  to  theire ;  and 
the  Tract  Society  must  know  the  same ;  and  the 
missionary  societies,  domestic  and  foreign,  the 
same ;  and  the  same  every  benevolent  association 
which  acknowledges  the  gospel  as  its  source  and 
end.  If  they  are  earnestly  pui-suing  their  respective 
ministries,  they  have  and  will  have  need  of  us :  un- 
less our  work  be  done  by  themselves,  or  others  in 
our  stead,  or  be  spontaneously  done  without  any  one's 
care,  they  cannot  do  without  us.    They  cannot  well 
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attain  either  their  individual  ends  or  the  great  com- 
mon purpose  which  they  are  all  supremely  striving 
after,  without  such  contributions  of  labor  as  we  in  our 
appropriate  sphere  are  endeavoring  to  make.  They 
all  need,  at  the  West,  an  indefinitely  numerous  class 
of  liberally  educated  men  and  ministers,  and  unless 
they  can  show  a  better  way  of  supplying  them  than 
ours,  or  that  the  supply  will  come  of  itself,  when, 
and  as  abundantly  as  it  may  be  wanted,  they  ought 
not  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  results  of  our  enter- 
prise, but  to  regard  our  success  or  failure  as  their 
own. 

21.  Sixthly,  we  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  these 
labors  by  all  the  friends  of  our  country,  of  whatever 
religious  belief.  The  work  we  are  engaged  in  has 
no  unpropitious  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. Let  American  patriots  consider  what  we  are 
doing,  and  tell  us,  if  they  can,  how  we  might  employ 
ourselves  more  availably  to  our  country ''s  good. 
In  what  better  way  could  we  evince  love  to  our 
country  than  by  laboring  for  the  highest  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation  of  its  people ;  and  where  could 
we  bestow  labor  for  this  purpose  with  equal  advan- 
tage for  attaining  it  on  the  lai'gest  scale,  and  with 
the  greatest  gain  to  the  nation's  permanent  welfare  ? 
As  the  West  is  very  soon  to  have  the  control  of  the 
country,  is  there  any  matter  of  higher  national  con- 
cern than  that  this  part  of  the  country  should  be 
qualified  as  well  as  possible  for  the  exercise  of  this 
ascendency  ?  And  there  is  not  every  security  that 
could  be  desired,  that  the  requisite  qualification  will 
belong  to  it.    Who  can  think  so,  that  thoughtfully 
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contemplates  the  present  peculiarities  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  the  multifarious  and  very  energetic  causes 
which  are  in  operation  among  it,  tending  to  debase 
and  corrupt  it  ?  Sure  we  are,  that  if  our  wise  and 
patriotic  fellow-citizens  will  consider  the  kind  of 
work  we  are  doing,  in  its  bearing  on  our  national 
welfare  a  half  century  hence,  they  will  in  every  ap- 
propriate way  encourage  and  aid  us  in  the  most 
diligent  prosecution  of  it.  Even  if  they  must  wish 
that  our  religious  denorainationalism  were  different, 
they  will  not  on  that  account  withhold  from  us 
their  earnest  wishes  for  our  success.  They  will  not 
be  opposed  to  us  because  our  labors  comprehend 
an  ulterior  design,  and  are  part  of  a  system  of  means 
for  giving  the  gospel  to  the  world :  neither  will  our 
puritan  affinities,  or  the  finiits  of  puritanism  which 
may  spring  from  our  operations,  induce  them  to 
resist  us.  They  cannot  but  know  that  there  is  no 
possibility,  especially  in  this  country,  of  separating 
Christian  influence,  in  such  an  enterprise,  from  every 
form  of  sectarianism ;  neither  can  they  be  ignorant 
that  the  form  in  which  sectarianism  cleaves  to  us  is 
not,  of  all  others,  the  most  uncharitable,  or  the  most 
inconsistent  with  national  liberty  and  advancement. 
It  is  a  matter  chronicled  in  history,  and  admitted 
by  those  who  do  not  embrace  our  principles,  that 
the  cause  of  civil  freedom  is  more  indebted  to  the 
influence  of  these  principles  than  to  aught  else :  and 
as  to  theii'  bearing  on  every  other  interest,  secular 
or  religious,  no  well-informed  person  will  deny  them 
an  estimation  equal,  at  least,  to  those  of  any  other 
Christian  sect. 
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22.  Finally,  we  claim  the  riglit-Land  of  fellow- 
ship from  all,  of  every  name  and  every  land,  who 
pray  and  labor  for  the  universal  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity. This,  as  we  said  at  the  first,  is  the  purpose 
which  gave  being  to  our  society, — which  suggested 
its  idea.  We  are  promoting  Western  education, 
not  ultimately  for  the  sake  of  the  West,  or  of  our 
country,  or  of  any  particular  church  or  sect,  but  as  a 
means  of  advancing  the  gospel  among  all  nations  of 
men.  We  ask  of  all,  that  our  work  may  be  scrutin- 
ized and  studied  in  this  its  just  aspect.  Let  the  in- 
strumentality we  are  using,  let  the  field  on  which 
we  are  laboring,  be  thoroughly  examined  and  con- 
sidered. We  are  operating  by  an  engine  of  propa- 
gandism,  the  most  efficient  and  powerful  next  to 
preaching  the  gospel ;  and  we  are  putting  forth  our 
efibrts,  just  at  the  heart  of  empii'e,  where  every 
thing  we  do,  is  done  most  efi'ectively  for  the  univer- 
sal advantage.  Therefore,  from  all  people,  churches, 
and  individuals,  on  the  face  of  the  world,  to  whom 
the  knowledge  of  our  existence  as  a  society  has  or 
may  come,  and  who,  believing  that  Christianity  is 
the  power  of  God  to  salvation,  are  seeking  the  uni- 
versal extension  of  this  di"\nne  religion  by  appropri- 
ate works  and  prayers,  we  claim  to  be  entitled  to  at 
least  a  fraternal  remembrance  and  a  cordial  "  God 
speed." 

23.  Such,  Christian  brethren,  are  the  claims  of 
this  association.  We  advance  them  yviih  confidence 
in  their  justness  and  validity.  And  there  are  two 
special  considerations  which  greatly  embolden  us, 
in  the  expectation  of  their  general  and  speedy  ac- 
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knowledgment.  The  fii'st  is  that  the  society  has  found 
favor  with  God.  The  evidence  of  this  is  so  decisive  and 
so  encouraging  to  us,  that  we  cannot  but  advert  to  it  as 
confirmatory  of  all  our  impressions  as  to  the  character 
and  usefulness  of  our  work.  "VVe  have  been  prospered 
beyond  our  anticipations.  The  following  statement 
is  from  our  faithful  Secretary.  Of  the  five  institu- 
tions, which  we  undertook  to  assist  at  the  beginning 
of  our  operations,  seven  years  since,  no  one  has  been 
abandoned.  In  every  case  the  current  has  been  re- 
versed from  the  direction  of  death  to  that  of  life. 
Hope  and  courage  have  taken  the  place  of  despair. 
Of  their  more  than  $100,000  debt,  some  $80,000 
have  been  either  cancelled  or  provided  for.  Most 
important  progress  has  been  made  in  securing  en- 
dowments. A  subscription  of  $100,000,  in  aid  of 
one  college,*  enabled  the  society,  a  year  since,  to 
take  that  institution  from  its  list.  Within  the  last 
three  years,  the  friends  of  another  collegef  have 
subscribed  $35,000,  no  attempt  to  obtain  which 
would  have  been  made,  but  for  encouragement 
received  from  us.  With  the  aid  of  $18,000,  the 
half  of  which  has  been  subscribed,  that  college  like 
the  former  will  need  help  from  us  no  longer.  The 
endowment  fund  of  a  third  college, J  has  been,  in- 
creased by  $15,000;  and  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $25,000,  have  been  obtained  for  a 
fom-th,§  and  both  of  these  last  are  slowly  but  surely 
approximating  a  position  where  they  will  have  no 
further  need  of  our  aid.    The  same  is  true  of  a  dis- 

*  Western  Reserve.      f  Marietta.       I  Wabash.       { Illinois. 
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tingulslied  theological  seminary,*  which,  from  the 
first,  has  been  receiving  assistance  from  us.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  have  added  to  om*  original  list  three 
more  institutions,  which,  through  our  aid,  are  ad- 
vancing to  independence.  One  of  these,  under  the 
direction  of  evangelical  Germans,  opens  a  door  of 
great  usefulness  in  respect  to  the  German  mind  of 
the  West,  and  is  especially  important  in  \aew  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  conflict  between  spiritualism  and 
formalism,  which  is  now  going  on  with  great  earnest- 
ness in  tlie  Lutheran  church  in  this  country. 

Sucli  is  the  work,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
has  been  achieved  through  our  society.     In  es- 
timating its  value  we  are  to  look  not  only  at  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  these  institutions,  but  at  the 
great  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  West,  which  they  have  been  called 
to  meet.    Had  those,  in   view   of  whose  exigen- 
cies the  society  was  formed,  been  suffered  to  perish, 
the  cause  of  collegiate  and  theological  education  in 
the  States  where  they  are  established,  would  have 
been  thrown  back  half  a  centiiry.    Now,  five  or  six 
hundred  young  men  have  been  converted  in  the  dif- 
ferent dej^artments  of  the  several  institutions ;  not  less 
than  four  hundred  missionaries  have  gone  out  from 
them  ;  a  thousand  or  more  young  men  are  under  the 
instructions  of  their  teachers,  and  they  are,  one  and 
all,  coming  into  that  condition  of  vigor  which  shall 
fit  them  to  do  their  appropriate  work,  in  supplying 
the  great  harvest-field  of  the  West  with  laborers. 
Nor  is  this  the  whole.  We  have  to  acknowledge 

*  Lane — since  placed  in  a  position  to  need  no  farther  aid  from  the 
society. 
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favor  from  God  in  anotlier  form.  The  society  lias 
been  steadily  advancing  in  public  estimation.  The 
state  of  feeling  in  the  Eastern  churches  was  never 
more  favorable  to  the  prosecution  of  our  enterprise, 
than  at  the  present  time.  Under  such  e^^dence3  of 
the  Divine  approbation,  may  we  not  assure  our- 
selves of  proper  expressions  of  s}-mpathy  and 
confidence  from  man,  and  especially  fi'om  evangelical 
Christians  ? 

24.  The  other  consideration  by  which  our  hopes 
are  animated,  is  the  emphasis  with  which  God,  by 
the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  times,  is  summoning 
his  people  to  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  respon- 
sibilities— the  call  to  holy  labor,  which  by  this 
means  he  is  sounding  out  to  every  one  who  hath  an 
ear  to  hear.  While  we  contemplate  the  wondrously 
new  state  of  things  which  has  arisen  in  the  world, 
the  new  movements  in  all  human  affairs,  the  new 
achievements  of  science  and  art, — realities  how  far 
surpassing  fable !  the  new  modes  in  which  men  com- 
municate wdth  one  another  fi'om  distant  parts, 
almost  as  if  they  were  wdthin  the  reach  of  each  other's 
voices:  while  we  contemplate  the  consequent 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  sentiments  of 
men  and  the  modes  of  human  life :  while  we  behold 
doors  of  entrance  opening  in  the  most  remote  re- 
gions ;  barrier  walls  and  mountains  removing 
knowledge,  trade,  and  civilization,  advancing  as 
the  waves  of  the  ocean  from  shore  to  shore :  in  a 
word,  while  we  behold  the  world,  in  every  depart- 
ment, excited  and  moved,  as  it  has  not  been  since 
man  was  created ; — this  scene  of  astonishing  activity, 
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tells,  to  our  minds,  of  something  beyond  itself.  It 
is  to  us  a  sign  from  heaven,  that  the  long-promised 
day  is  drawing  nigh,  when  another  scene  will  pre- 
sent itself — that  of  Christianity  in  its  triumph — the 
world  reclaimed  and  converted  to  Christ.  For  the 
same  supreme  mind  that  rules  in  the  spiritual  sphere, 
also  rules  in  the  physical  and  temporal ;  and  in  the 
latter  always  with  reference  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purposes  in  the  former ;  aud  can  it  be,  that  the 
ulterior  bearing,  the  high  providential  purport  of 
these  unparalleled  movements  in  the  world,  will 
have  no  just  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
church  ?  No  ;  the  supposition  is  already  precluded 
by  the  state  of  things  in  the  church.  The  new  impulse 
under  which  all  secular  affairs  are  advancing  is  not 
limited  to  them.  The  church  has  felt  it ;  the  move- 
ments of  Christian  piety  have  been  quickened  and 
modified  by  it.  The  spirit  of  evangelism  is  among 
the  irrepressible  energies  of  the  age.  The  character 
of  the  age,  as  favoring  the  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
is  understood.  Missionary  associations  have  arisen. 
The  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  has  been  ex- 
tensively apphed  in  religious  operations.  For  speci- 
fic works  there  are  separate  organizations ;  mean- 
while, devoted  men,  who  have  understanding  of  the 
times,  are  preaching,  printing,  praying,  and  in  every 
appropriate  manner  working,  with  reference  to  the 
invigoration  and  increase  of  the  respective  agencies. 
Here  is  an  altogether  new  style  of  procedure  in 
the  church.  It  has  engaged  our  thoughts ;  it  in- 
inspires  us  wdth  encouragement  and  confidence  of 
success,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  business  which  is 
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on  our  hands.  The  whole  appears  to  us,  as  a 
guaranty  of  great  influence  and  usefulness  from  our 
labors  if  we  do  not  faint.  It  brings  assurance  to 
our  hearts,  that  ere  long,  the  excellence  of  our 
work,  if  we  do  not  grow  weary  in  it,  will  be  more 
justly  acknowledged.  It  arms  us  with  new  deter- 
mination to  be  always  abounding  in  this  labor  of 
love,  until  we  shall  have  finished  our  course,  and  to 
endeavor,  that  after  our  decease,  the  enterprise,  if 
need  be,  may  be  prosecuted  by  our  successors,  with 
greater  and  greater  diligence,  until  Western  educa- 
tion, collegiate  and  theological,  shall  have  no  need  of 
improvement,  and  no  need  of  aid  from  the  East  or 
elsewhere,  in  order  to  maintain  its  ascendency. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  CHURCH? 


Text. — Luke  lo,  n  :  "  Be  ye  sure  of  this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  to  you." 


Let  US  define  the  word  "  Church."  It  has  two  coutradictory  meanings. 
There  is  tlie  popular  notion,  that  a  church  is  any  gathering  for  worship- 
ing God,  or  other  religious  purposes.  So  there  are  a  great  many  ' '  churches. ' ' 
We  in  this  country  have  a  larger  number  than  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
There  are  250  churches  (in  this  sense)  in  the  United  States.  They  are  vol- 
untary associations  to  perforin  certain  acts,  propagate  certain  ideas,  cultivate 
certain  feelings.  Some  of  them, — numbering  hundreds  of  thousands, — have 
had  their  origin  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  like  the  Campbellites,  the 
Adventists,  the  Salvationists. 

L,et  us  trace  the  genesis  of  a  church  in  this,  the  popular  sense.  Often 
it  begins  in  this  way.  A  shrewd  farmer,  having  time  for  study,  and  a  knack 
of  speech,  airs  his  notions  at  the  country  store.  The  rustics  listen  to  him 
with  admiration.  He  has  queer  and  new  ideas,  which  are,  as  he  thinks, 
original.  He  puts  new  and  wonderful  interpretations  on  the  Bible.  He 
gathers  a  group  of  followers,  developes  bye-and-bye  a  ritual  and  a  worship. 
They  send  for  a  young  man  from  college  to  preach  to  them.  The  new  de- 
nomination spreads  and  grows  large.  It  began  with  an  individual,  separated 
from  individuals  about  him.  It  began  with  an  act  of  exclusion.  Every  one 
who  came  in,  came  in  on  the  .same  ground,  of  being  different  from  other  peo- 
ple. This  is  the  essential  principle  of  a  sect, — its  exclusiveness.  The  Meth- 
odist says,  "  You  have  passed  through  a  remarkable  experience  :  you  have  got 
religion, — you  can  come  to  us."  The  Bapti.st  saj's,  "You  have  been  im- 
mersed, you  are  unlike  others  in  that, — you  can  join  us."  The  Unitarian 
says,  "  You  don't  believe  what  others  believe, — that  is  our  tond  of  union, — 
your  place  is  with  us. ' '  The  free-thinking  churches  are  extraordinarily  bril- 
liant. They  have  discovered  that  there  is  no  God,  so  they  are  a  little  supe- 
rior to  all  others.  There  is  a  tinge  of  aristocracy  about  all  these  exclusive 
churches.  You  must  be  different  from  other  people  to  join  them.  Thej^  are 
each  a  little  spiritual  aristocracy.  All  sects  are  born  in  a  spirit  of  exclusion 
and  separation. 

The  next  step  is  a  tendency  to  split  up.  The  sect  goes  on  twenty  or 
thirty  3'ears,  when  coiuplaint  is  raised  from  within —  "  Here,  we  're  drifting 
from  our  original  standards  !  "  The  Methodist  cries,  "  We  are  leaving  our 
primitive  simplicity."  Spurgeon,  the  great  Baptist,  uttered  his  protest, 
"We  are  on  the  down  grade!  We  are  throwing  down  our  barriers!" 
Parties  rise.  One  wants  to  widen  the  denomination,  to  require  less  ex- 
acting tests  ;  the  other  wants  to  go  back  to  the  old  tests.  So  come  an  old 
school  and  a  new  school,  and  then  a  split.  A  little  while  ago  in  a  Scottish 
town  was  the  old  kirk  and  the  new  kirk.  The  old  congregation  disdained 
those  who  had  formed  the  separation, — spoke  of  them  as  "the  wee  kirk,  the 
free  kirk,  the  kirk  without  the  steeple  "  ;  and  the  retort  came  back,  "The 
auld  kirk,  the  cauld  kirk,  the  kirk  without  the  people." 

The  split  once  having  begun,  logically  there  is  no  end  to  it.  The  latest 
United  States  census  reports  six  different  kinds  of  Baptists,  seven  grades  of 


Presbyterians,  and  ten  different  shades  of  Methodists  in  the  United  States. 
The  sect  idea  in  course  of  time  runs  to  seed,  and  ends  in  individualism.  A 
kirk  in  Scotland  was  divided  and  subdivided  into  smaller  and  smaller  frag- 
ments, until  of  the  original  institution  but  two  were  left,  father  and  son. 
"  A  weel,"  said  the  old  Scot,  "  only  we  twa  orthodox  are  left,  I  and  Jamie, 
and  I 'm  nane  .sa  sure  o'  Jamie." 

Such  is  the  sect  idea, — the  popular  notion  of  one  church  as  good  as  an- 
other. It  is  the  author  of  confusion.  It  leads  to  the  neglect  of  all  religion 
by  thousands.  Multitudes  of  men  and  women  hold  aloof  from  Christianity 
today,  because  of  the  bewilderment  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  Christian  sects. 
It  is  true  that  some  sects  were  created  with  a  good  purpose,  to  stand  for  a 
forgotten  or  ob.scure  truth,  or  to  witness  against  a  perversion  of  true  doc- 
trine. The  mistake  has  been  in  making  a  schism  to  effect  that  purpose, — 
in  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.  The  sect  idea^is  the  Devil's  idea,  the 
opposite  of  God's  idea  :  not  unity  but  separation,  not  catholicity  but  exclu- 
sion. People  glorify  denominationalism.  See  how  beautifully  all  denomin- 
ations live  together  I  They  get  up  an  evangelical  alliance,  sit  together  on  a 
platform,  call  each  other  "  dear  brother,"  and  go  home  to  outdo  each  other, 
to  rival  and  to  fight.  How  is  our  Nation  ever  going  to  be  strong  with  a  re- 
ligion like  that  ? 

Thinking  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  disgusted  with  .sectarian- 
ism. The  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  in  a  recent  article,  shows 
that  in  the  coUntrj'  districts  of  Maine  the  people  are  practically  pagans, 
because  they  are  so  torn  asunder  with  divisions  that  they  can  unite  on  noth- 
ing. The  village  of  Ober-Ammergau  has  1500  inhabitants,  and  but  one 
church.  It  is  the  home  of  all  the  people.  Ever\'  soul  in  the  town  was 
baptized  and  brought  up  in  that  church.  There  they  were  married,  there 
they  will  be  carried  when  the}'  die.  All  their  associations  are  there. 
So  it  has  been  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  unity  of  that  village,  the  love 
and  gentleness  of  the  people,  are  most  touching.  It  is  like  one  great 
family.  In  America  a  village  of  that  size  will  have  four,  five,  or  six  little 
boxes  for  worship,  half  a  dozen  sects,  rivalling  each  other  and  parcelling  off 
the  population,  six  or  seven  half-starved  ministers,  supported  by  a  surprise 
party  now  and  then  ;  yet  in  the  same  town  will  be  scores  who  never  go  to 
church,  children  going  to  several  Sunday-  Schools,  to  get  .several  presents : 
a  sad  picture  of  discord,  which  exists  all  over  our  land,  which  is  here  at  our 
doors  in  San  Francisco,  and  which  all  comes  from  the  false  idea  of  a  church 
as  a  voluntary  society  of  people. 

Is  there  no  other  definition  of  a  Church  ?  Was  it  for  this  the  Son  of 
God  became  incarnate,  was  crucified,  and  rose  again  ?  Is  Jesus  Christ  the 
author  of  the  250  denominations  in  America,  of  the  thirty  sects  in  ,San  Fran- 
ci-sco?  There  is  another  definition.  There  is  God's  conception  of  a  King- 
dom devised  for  man,  and  sent  into  the  world  for  man's  salvation.  The 
Church  does  not  come  from  man,  but  from  God.  In  Jesus  Christ,  God  has 
revealed  His  Kingdom,  His  eternal  purpose  for  the  world. 

The  New  Testament  tells  the  story,  how  Jesus  Christ  founded  a  Church  ; 
how  He  sent  men  out,  not  Vo  say  "Come  to  Jesus,"  (as  the  revivalists 
shout,)  but  to  announce,  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  come  nigh  to  you." 
Union  begins  with  God.  God's  idea  of  the  Church  is  the  union  of  God  with 
humanity.  The  Church  is  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  extended  into  the  life  of 
the  people.  The  Kingdom  the  Father  made  is  here  ;  here  in  Jesus  Christ,  to 
take  in  the  world.  He,  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  has  laid  hold  of 
the  nature  of  every  one  in  this  congregation,  and  united  it  with  Himself. 
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Individuals  are  not  saved  first,  then  put  together  to  form  a  corporation. 
God  saved  the  race  first,  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  then  each 
man  is  to  be  taken  up  into  Christ,  so  to  form  a  universal,  a  catholic  Church. 
The  Kingdom  that  is  come  to  you  is  for  all  humanity  ;  no  one  is  excluded. 

A  little  baby  is  brought  to  me,  and  I,  as  a  priest,  am  bound  to  baptize 
him.  I  don't  ask  if  he  has  experienced  religion,  don't  ask  if  he  has  any  fine 
feelings.  I  am  bound  by  my  priesthood  to  take  any  infant,  —  a  little,  wee 
thing  a  span  long, —  and  baptize  him,  on  the  democratic  ground  of  having  a 
universal  human  nature.  Exactly  so  with  grown-up  people,  too.  What 
questions  must  I  put  to  the  adult  who  comes  to  be  a  Christian  ?  Only  three : 
Do  you  renounce  the  devil,  the  world,  the  flesh  ?  Do  you  believe  that  God 
has  saved  the  world  in  Christ  and  His  Kingdom  ?  Will  you  be  an  obedient 
subject  of  that  King  ?  Not  one  word  about  election  or  feelings.  Just  this  : 
Will  you  clear  away  the  barriers  that  prevent  your  being  a  free,  true  man  ? 
He  says,  "  I  will  be  a  man."  On  the  ground  of  his  humanity,  I  must  bap- 
tize him.  I  do  not  ask,  "  Has  he  been  good  ? ' '  Baptism  is  not  the  reward 
of  anybody.  No  matter  what  his  past  has  been,  every  man  may  be  baptized 
if  he  disowns  his  old  life,  and  receives  the  Christ-life.  The  richest  man 
comes  in  on  the  groinid  of  the  poorest.  S.  Remigius  said  to  the  heathen 
chieftain:  "  Meekly  bend  thy  neck,  Sycamgar."  There  is  no  superiority 
or  exclusiveness  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  not  an  aristocracy,  but  a 
true  democracy.  There  are  no  false  distinctions  here.  All  who  enter  aban- 
don their  old  ground  and  stand  on  God's  ground.  All  form  one  common 
brotherhood  in  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  the  kind  of  Church  God  sent  into  the  world,  this  is  the  Kingdom 
that  Jesus  founded.  Where,  then,  is  it  now  ?  Is  it  in  San  Francisco  today? 
Here  is  a  dreadful  alternative.  Either  Christ's  Churth  exists  now,  or  it  does 
not.  If  it  does  not,  His  work  has  failed.  If  it  has  gone  to  smash.  He  has 
failed.  Will  any  one  else  succeed?  Is  Mr.  Bellamy  going  to  accomplish 
what  Jesus  Christ  has  failed  to  do  ?  //  hasn't  failed.  Nothing  can  over- 
throw the  work  of  God. 

If  that  Church  is  here  today,  it  is  of  some  importance  that  we  should  find 
it.  It  is  your  duty  and  mine  to  find  it.  You  can 't  live  your  true  life  except 
in  universal  relations.  No  substitute  will  do.  In  any  narrow,  exclusive 
sect  your  soul  will  be  stifled.  We  must  breathe  the  free,  pure  air  of  the 
Universal  Society. 

But  how  are  you  going  to  find  the  true  Church  ?  Here  are  thirty  differ- 
ent denominations  in  San  Francisco,  all  claiming  to  be  right.  You  are  busy 
people.  You  say,  "  I  can 't  stop  to  read  the  matter  up.  To  study  all  their 
differences  would  take  all  my  life." 

One  infallible  test  you  can  apply, — that  of  age.  If  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  in  San  Francisco  today,  it  must  be  able  to  show  a  continuous  life  from 
Jesus  Christ :  it  must  be  over  eighteen  centuries  in  age.  That  is  self-evi- 
dent. Suppose  I  went  about  to  find  the  Fortj'-niners  surviving  in  San 
Francisco  today.  Here  is  a  man  who  came  with  his  family  from  the  East 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago, — he's  not  one.  Here 's  another,  only  moved  in 
lately, — put  him  on  one  side.  I  would  find  not  more  than  two  or  three  who 
were  here  from  the  beginning.  There  are  in  our  countrj'  only  three  bodies 
that  claim  a  continuous  life  from  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lutherans  did  not  exist 
before  Luther,  the  Baptists  before  Roger  Williams,  the  Methodists  before 
Wesley.  The  oldest  Protestant  sect, — the  Lutherans, — is  but  330  years  old, 
Congregation alists  are  three  centuries  old.  Baptists  two  and  one-half  cen- 
turies, Methodists  a  hundred  years.  It  is  plain  matter  of  history-.   The}- have 
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plenty  of  good  people  in  them  ;  people  whom  we  honor  for  their  Christian 
zeal  and  conduct,  whom  we  delight  to  call  our  brothers.  But  the  societies 
to  which  they  belong  are  all  of  recent  origin.  They  would  acknowledge 
this  themselves.  They  cannot  be  that  Society  founded  i8oo  years  ago  by 
Jesus  Christ.  There  are  only  three  whose  history  goes  back  to  the  Apos- 
tles :  the  Greek  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Episcopal  Church. 
They  are  part  of  the  universal  family,  three  branches  from  the  parent  tree. 
The  Greek  Church  is  here  for  an  excellent  purpose,  to  minister  to  Orientals 
in  this  country.  It  does  not  claim  the  allegiance  of  Americans.  We  must 
choose  between  two,  —  the  American  Church  and  the  Papal  Church, —  the 
only  representatives  in  San  Francisco  today  of  the  Catholic  Kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Which  shall  it  be  ?  Well,  of  the  Papal  Church  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  thej-  are  Romans.  That  is  their  official  name.  They  have  a 
sectarian  title,  as  exclusive  as  that  of  any  denomination,  "  the  Holy  Roman 
Church."  Rome  is  on  the  Tiber.  It  is  the  body  for  that  people;  how 
can  they  possibly  have  any  claim  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  American  Episcopal  Church  doesn't  hail  from  any  foreign  port. 
It  is  not  an  alien  communion.  It  is  not  administered  by  a  foreign  poten- 
tate, living  beyond  the  seas.  It  is  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  American 
people.  The  American  Church  is  not  the  Anglican  Church,  any  more  than 
this  nation  is  the  English  nation.  We  honor  England  as  our  mother,  in 
Church  as  in  state,  but  we  have  our  independent  national  life  as  the  Church 
of"  the  people.  The  American  Church  is  for  Americans.  As  a  man  who 
moves  from  New  York  or  New  Hampshire  may  cast  his  vote  in  California, 
so  the  Churchman  of  England  may  make  his  communion  here.  The  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  America  are  one,  in  sharing  the  universal  life 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

We  claim  for  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  unbroken  descent 
from  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  You  hear  the  fable  that  Henry  VIII  founded 
the  English  Church.  It  is  silly  nonsense  —  it  is  a  falsehood  started  by 
Jesuits,  and  only  believed  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  historical  facts.  At 
another  time  I  will  take  this  up  in  detail  and  explode  it.  Enough  now  to 
say  that  the  English  Church  no  more  began  with  Henry  VIII  than  did  the 
English  nation.  The  early  British  Church  was  planted  about  the  second 
century  ;  the  English  Church  about  the  year  600,  or  150  years  before  the 
English  nation.  The  Church  of  England  is  older  than  the  nation  of  Eng- 
land. The  latter  was  cradled  in  the  English  Church.  The  State  is  the 
child  of  the  Church,  being  150  years  younger. 

In  America  there  is  but  one  body  that  is  both  American  and  Catholic, 
with  no  foreign  ruler,  no  sectarian  tests  of  fellowship, — the  one  Church  for 
all  Americans  :  that  is,  the  Episcopal  Church.  God  has  sent  this  Church 
here  to  be  the  Church  of  the  people.  It  will  be  so  in  time,  if  we  are  true  to 
its  principles.  Man  can't  do  God's  work  for  Him  :  this  is  God's  Church,  no 
other  can  be  substituted  for  it ;  no  sect,  no  denomination  nor  ethical  society 
can  supplant  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Chri.st. 

One  thing  is  certain  :  Episcopalians  can't  glorify  themselves,  but  they 
.should  do  everything  to  exalt  the  Church.  We  can't  say  to  other  Chris- 
tians, "  We  are  better  than  you."  The  Church  abases  and  humiliates  us 
continually  by  the  standard  which  it  raises.  We  say  to  our  separated  breth- 
ren, "We  don't  dare  to  keep  silent.  It  is  for  your  sake  that  we  speak. 
There  is  but  One  Church,  a  Universal  Society,  and  you  belong  in  it.  No 
matter  by  what  sectarian  name  you  are  pleased  to  call  j'ourself,  you  belong 
here,  even  if  you  don't  come  here.    Everyone  who  is  baptized  belongs  here, 
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— although  separated  today  into  many  different  folds, — to  this  Church  they 
belong."  We  may  say  to  them,  "You  can't  join  this  Church  ;  you  are  al- 
ready part  of  it  by  your  baptism.  You  may  claim  it  by  being  confirmed. 
You  may  be  living  in  unconscious  disobedience,  but  here  is  your  rightful 
place  :  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  whether  you  come  or  not,  here  you  be- 
long."  How  dare  we  hide  from  the  people  that  they  are  one  in  Jesus 
Christ  !  That  One  Kingdom  is  the  only  hope  for  unity.  Some  day  the 
American  people,  sick  of  .sects  and  fads  and  hobbies,  will  turn  to  us  and  say, 
"At  last  we  understand  you.  You  have  kept  this  Kingdom  alive  for  us! 
You  have  brought  down  this  old  Catholic  Church  to  be  a  part  of  American 
life,  bowing  to  no  pope  or  potentate,  rooted  in  the  past,  in  the  thick  of  the 
present,  laying  hold  of  the  future,  eighteen  centuries  old,  vet  fresh  with  the 
vitality  of  the  divine  life. " 

Brethren,  we  can  go  on  with  courage,  knowing  our  divine  origin  and 
our  great  destiny.  Men  may  sneer  at  us  now,  point  to  our  worldline5s ; 
often  they  are  right.  But  one  thing  must  be  allowed  :  we  never  were  un- 
faithful to  the  Church  of  God.  Through  dark  days  and  .sad  days  we  kept  it, 
through  scorn  and  misunderstanding,  through  false  charges  of  bigotry,  we 
stood  firm.  We  will  wait,  we  will  pray.  In  the  end  Truth  must  win  the 
Catholic  Church  at  last  prevail. 


THE  CONTINUITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


Text. — ^Jeremiah  6,  i6  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and  see,  and  ask  for 
the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for 
your  souls." 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury'  recently  declared,  "There  is  not  one 
Churchman  in  ten  as  well  instructed  in  the  reasons  why  he  is  a  Churchman, 
as  dissenters  or  Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  grounds  of  their  respective 
positions."  Trade  and  business  suck  out  leisure  for  study  from  the  lives 
of  our  men.  Home  duties  and  society  absorb  the  attention  of  our  women. 
No  wonder,  when  Churchinen  are  ignorant  of  the  a  b  c  facts  of  their  history, 
that  the  outrageous  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  believed  amongst 
them  ;  no  wonder  the  providential  position  of  the  American  Church  in  this 
country  is  so  little  appreciated  by  the  separated  and  .scattered  bodies  of 
Christians,  when  Churchmen  themselves  are  in  blank  darkness  concerning 
it.  Is  this  loyalty  to  Christ, — to  keep  ourselves  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  His 
Kingdom,  and  of  its  history  from  His  day  to  ours?  Is  this  love  of  our  fel- 
lows, to  tolerate  the  spirit  of  division  and  sectarianism  popular  at  the  present 
day  ?  How  dare  we  keep  silent,  when  we  see  Christianity  itself  in  peril  in 
our  country,  through  our  unhappy  divisions  ?  How  dare  we  hide  from  the 
people  that  they  are  one  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  What  can  ever  eflfect  a  cure  but 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts  ? 

Take  up  this  morning  the  history  of  Christ's  Church,  where  the  New 
Testament  leaves  it.  The  Gospels  tell  us  how  Christ  founded  a  Kingdom 
on  this  earth.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  exhibit  that  Kingdom  beginning 
its  life  in  history,  as  an  institution,  in  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  30.  Let  us  follow 
its  story  from  that  point.  The  mother  of  all  churches  is  not  the  Church  of 
Rome,  nor  the  Greek  Church,  nor  the  Church  of  England,  nor  the  American 
Church,  but  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem  is  the  starting  point.  The 
Church  is  there  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  with  its  twelve  bishops  and  its 
three  thousand  laity  ;  and  it  is  no  where  else. 

And  now  we  see  it  spreading  out  from  Jerusalem.  The  apostles  go  out 
as  missionaries,  radiating  out  from  the  common  center,  Jerusalem.  They 
build  other  ecclesiastical  centres,  at  Ephesus,  at  Corinth,  at  Philippi,  at 
Rome,  at  Alexandria,  and  other  points.  Some  of  those  Church  centers  have 
become  extinct  ;  some  survive  to  this  day.  From  them  missionaries  went 
out  tQ  found  other  centers.  But  the  fountain  head  of  all  was,  as  the  New 
Testament  has  shown  us,  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  We  cannot  trace  out  the 
history  of  all  these  ecclesiastical  centers  in  one  sermon.  We  will  confine  our 
view  to  two, — the  Church  founded  in  Rome,  and  the  Church  founded  in  the 
British  Lsles.  The  Apostle  Paul  carried  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  to  Rome. 
He  was  its  organizer  and  its  first  bishop.  For  a  long  time  the  Church  in 
Rome  was  only  a  struggling  mission,  working  among  the  Jews  and  Greeks  of 
the  metropolis.  It  was  in  Greek  that  S.  Paul  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Roman 
Christians,  and  Greek  was  for  two  centuries  the  language  of  the  Church 
in  Rome.  No  one  dreamed  that  this  struggling  band  of  Christians  in  Rome 
was  in  any  sense  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Christendom.  Meanwhile 
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missionaries  had  carried  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  to  Britain,  and  planted  it 
there.  These  missionaries  were  not  from  Rome,  but  from  Ephesus,  in  Asia 
Minor.  Ephesus  was  the  see  city  of  the  Apostle  S.  John.  He  was  its  first 
bishop,  and  Timothy  was  its  second  bishop.  The  origin  of  Christianity 
in  Britain  was  entirely  independent  of  the  Church  in  Rome.  It  came  from 
an  oriental  source,  and  scholars  have  shown  that  the  office  of  Holy  Com- 
munion, which  we  use  today,  is  identical  in  its  main  features  with  that  used 
by  S.  John  in  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  The  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Britain  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  not  important.  Justin  Martyr, 
born  in  the  year  loo,  says  "  Christianity  exists  in  every  country  ktiown  to 
the  Roman  Empire."  Tertullian,  (150  years  after  Christ,)  says,  "  Britain  is 
subdued  to  Chri.st."  Origen,  (who  flourished  A.  d.  197,)  says,  "  The  power 
of  the  Saviour  reached  as  far  as  Britain."  Eusebius,  (a.  d.  300,)  says, 
' '  Some  of  the  Apostles  cro.ssed  the  ocean  to  those  islands  which  are  called 
British."  The  first  historical  fact  which  we  can  consider  certain,  is  the 
presence  of  British  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  France,  A.  d.  314.  At 
this  Council  were  present  three  bishops,  from  the  Church  in  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  a  priest  and  deacon.  They  were  Restitutus,  Bishop  of  London, 
Eborius,  Bishop  of  York,  and  Adelphius,  Bi.shop  of  S.  David's.  Remember 
that  date,  314.  The  Church  of  Christ  was  so  strong  in  Britain  at  that  date 
that  it  sent  three  bishops  across  the  sea  to  attend  a  council.  They  reported 
the  Church  powerfully  established  in  the  British  Isles,  with  a  large  number 
of  priests,  churches  and  congregations.  Here  is  the  first  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  your  Church.  At  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  the  Church  is  in 
Britain,  in  Gaul,  in  Rome,  in  Antoch,  in  Alexandria,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical centers.  All  are  difTerent  dioceses  in  the  one  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
They  are  a  happy  family  of  equals.  There  is  no  claim  of  superiority  on  the 
part  of  Rome,  or  any  other  Church.  They  are  dwelling  side  by  side  in  unity 
and  love,  as  the  Dioceses  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and 
these  other  dioceses  in  the  United  States. 

Here  closes  Chapter  No.  i  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  •  Five  centuries 
after  Christ,  and  we  see  the  world  full  of  Church  centres,  both  in  the  East 
and  West,  of  which  Britain  is  one  of  the  strongest.  So  far,  there  is  not  the 
first  trace  of  the  modern  Romish  claims  of  supremacy.  So  far,  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  in  Britain  is  a  free  member  of  a  familj^  of  equal  Churches, 
all  forming  one  Kingdom  under  one  King,  Jesus  Christ. 

Open  now  Chapter  No.  2.  Observe  the  date,  587,  or  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  Tlie  pagan  Saxons  swarm  over  the  island  of  Britain,  and 
drive  the  native  Christians  to  Wales  and  Cornwall.  The  early  British  Church 
is  nearly  extinguished.  It  is  forced  to  hide  in  the  mountains  and  caves  of  the 
land.  Thus  far  it  has  had  no  relations  with  its  sister  Church  in  Rome.  As 
the  learned  jurist,  Blackstone,  writes,  "  Tlie  British  Church,  by  whomsoever 
planted,  was  a  stranger  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  pretended  au- 
thority." 

Now  comes  the  sending  of  Augustine  to  England  by  Gregory,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  to  help  the  British  Church.  It  was  an  act  of  kindness  ;  just  what 
would  be  expected  of  one  diocese  looking  upon  a  sister  diocese  in  distress. 
Augustine  lends  a  helping  hand  to  the  old  Church  in  Britain.  He  makes  no 
claim  at  all  to  jurisdiction  over  it.  The  papacy  had  not  yet  arisen.  The 
very  Roman  bishop  who  sent  Augustine  had  repudiated  for  himself  the 
title  of  "Universal  Bishop."  His  language  to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
was,  "  I  pray  your  most  sweet  Holiness  not  to  address  me  by  so  proud,  pro- 
fane and  blasphemous  name,  contrary  to  the  Gospel  and  the  canons.'*  Au- 
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gustine,  and  the  Bishops  of  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  Britain  together  suc- 
ceeded, at  last,  in  converting  the  pagan  Angles  ;  and  in  the  year  673  the 
present  Church  of  England  was  founded.  The  old  British  Church  becomes 
the  Church  of  England.  Notice  this  date  of  the  founding  of  the  English 
Church,  673,  for  it  is  150  years  earlier  than  the  founding  of  the  English 
Nation.  The  English  Nation  was  cradled  in  the  lap  of  the  English  Church. 
It  owes  its  free  institutions  and  its  liberties  largely  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  English  Church  looked  on  when  the  Nation  of  England  was  born 
150  years  later  ;  it  stood  as  its  sponsor,  and  acted  as  its  godmother. 

This  brings  us  to  a  delusion  current  in  our  day.  Many  suppose  that 
the  Church  in  England  before  the  Reformation  was  the  Roman  Church,  and 
after  the  Reformation  the  English  Church.  That  is  a  complete  mistake.  It 
was  always  the  same  English  Church  from  the  first  centurj-  to  the  present 
day.  Do  not  take  my  word  for  it.  Listen  to  the  verdict  of  the  courts.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  lease  of  a  piece  of  property  to  the  Crown  expired.  The 
property  had  been  leased  to  the  Crown  by  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  King  Alfred.  It  was  to  run  for  999  years,  then  to  revert  to  the 
Church  of  England.  What  did  the  courts  decide  ?  Did  they  discover  that 
the  English  Church  dated  from  Henry  VIII, — that  it  was  only  bom  300 
3'ears  ago,  and  that  before  that  time  it  was  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  Not  a 
whisper  of  any  such  absurdity.  The  courts  declared  that  the  present  Church 
of  England  was  identically  the  same  body  that  leased  that  property  to  the 
Crown  999  years  before,  and  it  was  turned  over  to  the  English  Church.  Do 
j-ou  know  what  was  the  first  article  of  the  Magna  Charta,  which  dates  from 
1215  ?  This  :  "  The  Church  of  England  shall  be  free,  and  have  her  rights  en- 
tire and  her  liberties  uninjured."  It  is  to  the  English  Church  that  we  men 
of  Saxon  race  and  speech  owe  that  priceless  charter  of  our  liberties — the 
Magna  Charta. 

Now  comes  the  sad  story  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  filled  with  a  lust  of  power,  and  not  satisfied  with  that  portion  of 
Christ's  heritage  to  which  they  were  entitled,  stretched  out  violent  hands 
upon  sister  dioceses,  and  sought  to  bring  them  under  the  yoke  of  Italy. 
Spain  lost  its  early  independence,  and  is  under  the  heel  of  Rome  to  this  daj-. 
So  with  France  and  Germany.  Only  with  greatest  difficulty  did  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  get  a  foothold  in  England.  At  last,  helped  by  the  private  ambitions 
and  quarrels  of  English  barons  and  nobles,  he  brought  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land under  his  yoke  :  and  so  a  Reformation  became  nece.ssary  to  free  and 
purify  the  English  Church.  Let  me  illustrate.  The  Bishop  of  California, 
having  his  see  city  in  San  Francisco,  is  the  foremost  Bishop  on  this  coast. 
He  has  a  .sort  of  primacy  of  influence,  because  San  Francisco  is  the  largest, 
richest  city  on  this  side  of  the  Rockies.  Yet  he  has  no  authority  over  the 
Bishop  of  Oregon,  the  Bishop  of  Washington,  or  the  surrounding  dioceses. 
So  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ranked  among  his  fellows.  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
world,  was  the  richest,  most  powerful  of  cities ;  therefore  its  Bishop  had  a 
primacy  of  honor. 

Now,  imagine  the  Bishop  of  California  seized  with  a  lust  of  conquest. 
Not  satisfied  with  his  600  miles  of  diocese  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  wpuld 
bring  the  whole  coast  under  his  sway.  He  persuades  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia to  support  his  pretensions  with  the  State  militia.  He  enters  Oregon 
and  Washington  ;  the  Bishops  of  those  dioceses  are  forced  out,  and  the 
creatures  of  the  Bishop  of  California  are  put  in  their  places.  This  tyranny 
lasts  for  three  or  four  hundred  years.  The  Churchmen  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington protest  without  ceasing.   They  obey  the  usurper  because  they  can 't 
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help  it.  But  now  an  opportunity  comes.  The  Bishop  of  California  and  the 
CfZ'^rwiJr  of  California  fall  otft.  The  baj^onets  are  withdrawn.  The  Church 
in  Oregon  and  in  Washington  rise  up  in  their  might  and  expel  the  foreign 
Bishop.  This  is  their  Reformation.  They  are  not  brand-new  churches.  They 
are  the  same  churches  they  always  were,  but  with  their  original  freedom 
restored.  This  is  what  the  Reformation  in  England  means.  The  Church 
to  which  we  belong  today  was  the  Catholic  Church  of  England  ;  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  finally  brought  into  tenijiorary  slavery  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  To  that  weak  and  base  King,  John,  belongs  the  chief 
shame.  To  serve  his  selfish  ends,  he  bound  England's  Church  hand  and 
foot,  and  gave  it  into  a  usurper's  hands.  For  400  years  Pi^ngland's  Church 
protested.  Never  for  one  daj'  did  she  acknowledge  Rome's  right  over  her. 
Her  Bishops,  Priests  and  Churchmen,  by  the  thousand,  struggled  manfully 
for  their  original  independence.  At  length  they  succeeded.  Henry  VIII 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  quarreled.  "  When  rogues  fall  out,  just  men  have 
their  dues."  The  King's  bayonets  were  no  longer  enlisted  in  the  usurper's 
favor.  The  Church  of  England  rose  as  one  man,  and  put  the  foreign  bishop 
out,  together  with  the  superstitions  he  had  brought  in. 

The  English  Church  has  always  allowed  the  right  of  the  Roman  Church 
to  prevail  in  its  own  dioce.se,  viz,  Italy.  In  the  i6th  centurj',  she  took  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  Ijy  the  shoulders,  and  sat  him  down  forcibly  in  his  own  catlic- 
dra  at  Rome,  and  said.  Stay  where  you  belong.  That  was  the  Reformation. 
There  was  no  new  Church  made  at  that  time.  The  old  Church  of  England 
was  simply  free  once  more.  Henry  VIII  no  more  founded  the  Church  of 
England  than  he  founded  the  Nation  of  England.  He  was  born  a  Papist  and 
died  a  Papist.  As  God  used  Cyrus  of  old,  so  He  used  Henry,  to  advance  His 
Kingdom.  Henry  VIII  was  merely  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  expel  the  foreigner  from  England.  As  the  Papist  John  brought 
the  Church  of  Rome  in,  so  the  Papist  Henry  put  it  out.  The  reigns  of  John 
and  Henry  will  ever  stand  before  English  jieople  as  mile-stones,  to  point 
out  where  Romanism  began  in  England  and  where  it  was  expelled. 

You  to  whom  I  speak  this  morning  are  Catholics.  You  have  never  been 
anything  else.  Your  English  mother  was  never  anything  but  the  Catholic 
Church  of  England.  Catholic  means  not  only  universal,  but  ancient  and  true. 
Protestant  is  not  the  opposite  of  Catholic  ;  it  is  the  opposite  of  Papal.  You 
may  be  both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  You  never  were  Papists.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity  you  have  been  independent  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  God  made  j-ou  the  true  Catholic  Church  of  English-speaking  people. 
The  Reformation  did  not  make  you  over  new.  It  restored  you  to  what  you 
were.  When  you  are  asked,  as  I  was  by  a  Roman  priest,  "Where  was  the 
Church  of  England  before  the  Reformation  ?  ' '  reply,  ' '  Where  was  your  face 
this  morning  before  you  washed  it?"  That  answer  is  sufficient.  In  the 
Arabian  Tale  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  we  are  told  how  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
mounted  poor  Sinbad's  back,  and  rode  him  nearly  to  death.  At  length 
Sinbad  shook  him  off.  He  was  Sinbad  the  Sailor  before  the  Old  Man  got 
on  his  back,  was  Sinbad  still  while  he  was  there,  and  was  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
after  he  had  cast  him  off.  So  the  Church  of  England  was  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England  before  the  Bishop  of  Rome  got  on  her  shoulders.  She 
continued  the  Church  of  England  while  he  was  there.  And  now  that  she 
has  cast  him  olT,  she  is  the  same  old  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  that  she 
was  from  the  beginning.  Historic  continuitj-  is  the  keynote  of  our  position. 
The  American  Church  can  claim,  through  her  mother,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, unbroken  descent  from  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles. 
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Claim,  therefore,  the  old  name  of  Catholic  for  yourselves.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  it.  Catholic  means  the  Church  that  Christ  founded  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago.  You  have  a  right  to  that  name.  There  is  a  power  in  it.  Don't 
allow  the  Roman  Church  the  monopoly  of  that  name  in  the  United  States. 
Above  all,  never  speak  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  Catholic  Church.  That 
is  to  allow  their  false  claims,  that  is  to  brand  yourselves  as  heretics,  that  is 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Call  them  the  Roman  Church — that 
is  their  official  title — "  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church."  You  are  Cath- 
olics ;  don't  be  afraid  to  saj-  out  of  church  what  you  say  most  solemnly-  in 
church — "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church."  This  invention  of  the 
Jesuits,  of  the  Henry  VIII  origin  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  will  cease  to  de- 
ceive Americans,  as  soon  as  American  Churchmen  wake  up  to  understand 
the  facts  of  their  origin,  and  claim  the  title  Catholics  for  themselves.  Claim 
it  not  to  puff  up  yourselves,  to  make  you  think  you  're  better  than  others, 
but  for  the  people' s  sake,  because  our  American  Church  is  sent  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  to  the  English-speaking  people  of  America.  Try  to  get  all 
Americans  to  know  and  love  God's  old  Church.  We  can  lay  no  claim  to  the 
obedience  of  Orientals,  Italians,  Frenchmen,  and  the  like.  They  owe  alle- 
giance to  the  Catholic  Church  of  their  respective  countries.  But  the  Epis- 
copal Church  is  the  sole  body  in  the  United  States  both  American  and 
Catholic.  It  is  sent  to  people  who  speak  the  English  tongue.  All  the 
traditions  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  stored  up  in  it.  It  is  the  only 
bond  of  union  possible  between  the  separated  Christian  bodies  of  America. 
Day  by  day  thoughtful  men  of  every  denomination,  who  deplore  the  present 
distracted  state  of  religion,  are  looking  to  the  old  Church  as  the  peace-maker 
and  unifier.  Let  us  do  two  things  :  ist,  declare  him  anathema  who  starts 
the  next  sect ;  2nd,  exalt,  among  all  our  Christian  brethren,  the  one  ancient 
Church  of  Christ  as  the  healer  of  our  differences. 

The  text  is  at  once  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  only  solution  of  our 
difficulties  :  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see  and  a.sk 
for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therrfn,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  for  your  souls." 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  BIBLE. 


Text.— I  Tim.  3,  15  :  "  The  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth." 


We  have  learned,  beloved,  in  our  previous  sermons  that  we  have  a 
right  to  the  title  Catholic  ;  that  this  American  Church,  of  which  we  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  humble  servants,  is  the  ancient  and  free  Catholic  Church 
of  the  Saxon  race.  In  a  world  full  of  new  societies  and  religious  denomin- 
ations it  is  hoary  with  age,  and  has  brought  down  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  pure  and  unchanged  Gospel  of  the  first  century.  In  its  doctrine, 
its  ministry,  its  sacramental  life,  its  common  worship,  the  American  Church 
is  Catholic, —  that  is,  primitive  and  true. 

Why  do  I  dwell  upon  this  fact  ?  Because  when  one  has  grasped  the 
Catholic  idea ;  when  one  realizes  that  his  church  membership  is  not  that  of 
a  party  or  sect  born  only  day  before  yesterday,  but  of  a  world-wide  King- 
dom ;  when  one  has  seized  upon  the  glorious  reality  that  he  is  in  the  same 
old  Church  in  which  the  Apostles  lived  and  died,  and  are  living  still  ;  the 
Church  of  the  Martyrs,  the  Saints,  the  blessed  ones  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy  ;  the  Church  that  hid  its  dead  in  the  catacombs,  and  gave  its 
living  to  the  lions  rather  than  deny  the  Lord  ;  the  Church  that  lifted  Britain 
out  of  barbarism,  and  has  made  the  Saxon  race  the  foremost  people  of  the 
world, — when,  I  say,  one  realizes  that  he  is  an  English  Catholic,  then  there 
is  given  him  an  uplift  of  soul,  a  divine  enthusiasm  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  a  celestial  passion,  such  as  no  one  has  felt  or  can  feel  for  a  human 
organization.  Faith  is  strengthened.  The  Church  which  eighteen  centuries 
could  not  overthrow  is  seen  to  be  divine.  It  takes  on  new  power.  The 
promise  of  Christ  is  made  real,  "  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it,"  and  "  I<o,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

I  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  today  the  Church  as  the  teacher  of  the 
Gospel  ;  or,  as  the  Apostle  has  expressed  it  in  the  text,  "  the  Church  of  the 
living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  "The  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  only,  the  religion  of  Protestants," — is  the  ground  of  sectarianism.  The 
number  and  variety  of  Christian  .sects  in  our  land  have  sprung  from  private 
interpretations  placed  upon  the  Scriptures.  Men  have  used  the  Bil)le  for'a 
purpose  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  They  have  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  people,  and  bid  them  pick  and  choose  a  Gospel  out  of  it  for  themselves. 
This  results  in  endless  controversy  and  confusion.  God  never  intended  the 
naked  Bible  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  nations.  God  appointed  the  living 
Church  to  teach  with  living  voice.  God  gave  the  Gospel  to  the  Church 
before  the  Bible  was  written, — a  Gospel  which  was  to  be  the  same  in  every 
generation  ;  and  God  afterwards  gave  the  Bible  to  the  Church,  that  it  might 
prove  its  Gospel  by  an  appeal  to  the  written  record.  There  can't  be  any 
quarrel  between  the  Church  and  the  Bible.  One  is  as  necessary  as  the 
other.  Men  have  tried  to  reconcile  the  Church  and  the  Bible.  That  is 
impossible.  You  can't  reconcile  two  friends  who  have  never  fallen  out. 
But  great  trouble  can  come,  and  has  come,  from  getting  the  two  into  wrong 
relations  to  each  other  ;  from  forgetting  that  God  has  provided  the  Church 
as  the  guide  to  the  truth,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures, 
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I  lay  down  this  first  proposition,  and  submit  it  to  your  reason,  that  the 
Bible  alone  cannot  bring  men  to  the  truth.  I  ask  you  to  fanc}-  an  ignorant 
man,  able  to  read,  but  poorly  qualified  to  think  or  judge,  sent  to  the  Bible 
without  note  or  comment  to  find  for  himself  a  religion.  He  piously  lifts  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  asks  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  him  to  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  truth.  Imagine  him  asking  out  of  an  awakened  conscience 
that  supreme  question,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  and  being  given 
in  replj'  a  Bible,  stamped  on  the  cover,  perhaps,  "  Search  the  Scriptures." 
He  is  as  likely  to  open  at  the  Book  of  Leviticus  as  anywhere,  and  to  read 
pages  of  description  how  oxen  and  sheep  are  to  be  slaughtered  for  sacrifice. 
There  is  as  good  chance  of  his  stumbling  on  the  bad  advice  of  Job's  com- 
forters, or  of  getting  lost  in  the  dark  pessimism  of  Ecclesiastes,  as  of  his 
finding  light  and  joy  in  the  green  pastures  of  the  four  Gospels.  Who  is  to 
guide  him  through  that  labyrinth  of  type  and  ritual  and  prophecy  in  the  Old 
Testament  ?  Or  maybe  he  decides  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  before  he  has 
plodded  halfway  through,  he  has  given  up  all  hope  of  discovering  how  to 
save  his  soul.  In  his  despair  he  exclaims,  "  O,  that  God  had  provided  a 
teacher  to  explain  this  book  to  me  !  "  Man  needs  a  teacher  in  spiritual 
things,  and  it  was  for  this  God  appointed  His  Church.  You  don't  put  text- 
books in  the  hands  of  your  little  children,  and  expect  them  to  find  out  truth 
for  themselves.  You  provide  them  with  living  teachers.  A  boy  might  be 
locked  up  with  grammar  and  dictionary  for  twenty  years,  and  learn  to  read 
Latin  by  himself  ;  give  him  a  ^ood  teacher,  and  he  will  learn  in  quarter  the 
time.  That  is  the  common  sense  way,  and  it  is  the  New  Testament  way. 
Read  the  story  of  Philip  and  the  eunuch,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Acts. 
An  Ethiopian  eunuch,  riding  home  in  his  chariot,  is  reading  the  Bible. 
Philip  at  his  side  asks  him,  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  ?  "  and 
he  says,  "  How  can  I,  except  some  one  shall  guide  me  ?  "  He  might  have 
spent  years  studying  the  Bible  to  find  out  how  to  be  a  Christian  ;  but  he 
was  wise  enough  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  Church,  in  the  person  of  Philip, 
and  he  found  it  out  in  half  an  hour.  His  teacher  took  the  Book  in  hand, 
expounded  the  way  of  life  to  him,  and  the  chariot  was  stopped  at  the  next 
watering-place,  that  the  new  convert  might  be  baptized. 

God  is  a  wi.se  God.  He  knew  that  man  is  not  competent  to  pick  out  a 
Gospel  for  himself,  and  so  He  ordained  a  Church  to  be  man's  teacher,  and 
for  that  purpose  has  inspired  the  Church  with  His  Holy  Spirit.  Believe 
that  the  Church  of  God  is  the  teacher  of  religion,  and  you  are  a  true  Cath- 
olic. Believe  that  each  man  is  free  to  make  up  a  religion  for  him.self,  and 
you  are  a  sectarian.  Here  the  road  forks.  One  or  the  other  of  these  ways 
we  must  walk. 

Before  the  Protestant  denominations  came  into  exi-stence.  Christians 
believed  universally  for  fifteen  centuries  that  Jesus  Christ  left  on  this  earth 
a  Holy  Catholic  Church  to  be  the  custodian  of  the  truth.  Sectarianism  has 
rejected  that  Church,  and  put  in  its  place  that  Book  which  is  the  child  of 
the  Church.  Sectarianism  declares:  "Yes,  the  Son  of  God  came  to  this 
earth  1800  years  ago;  He  stayed  here  thirty-three  years;  then  He  went 
back  to  heaven,  leaving  behind  Him  not  a  Catholic  Church  but  a  Bible. 
Behold  our  sublime  Bible.    That  will  lead  you  into  truth." 

Let  us  put  the  theory  to  the  test.  You  say  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
only,  will  guide  me  into  truth.  What  then  is  the  truth  the  Bible  teaches 
concerning  God  ?  Sectarianism  answers  :  ' '  Some  of  us  think  it  teaches  that 
God  is  a  Trinity,  others  think  it  teaches  that  only  the  Father  is  God." 
What  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  concerning  Christ?    "  Well,  we  are  not 
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agreed.  Some  hold  that  He  is  the  true  God  in  human  flesh,  others  that  He 
was  no  more  than  a  good  and  great  man.  Some  think  He  came  down  from 
heaven,  became  man's  Saviour,  rose,  a.scended,  and  is  now  reigning  in  the 
Church  ;  others  think  He  is  dead,  and  that  it  is  fooli.sh  and  wicked  to  vvor- 
.ship  Him  as  if  He  were  still  alive."  What  about  Baptism  and  the  Sacra- 
ments Christ  ordained  ?  "  Some  think  they  are  necessary  ;  others  that  they 
are  quite  unnecessary.  Some  of  us  reverence  Baptism  as  the  new  birth  into 
Christ :  others  look  upon  it  as  an  empty  form.  Some  of  us  value  highly  the 
Ivord's  Supper,  as  conveying  to  us  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Ascended 
Christ ;  others  regard  it  as  a  pretty  ceremony,  but  not  as  of  great  con.se- 
quence  ;  and  some  of  us  have  abolished  it  altogether."  What  about  the 
future  state  of  the  .soul?  "Well,  here  we  have  wide  differences.  Some 
think  the  spirit  enters  Paradi.se,  some  claim  it  goes  straight  to  heaven,  and 
a  few  of  us  think  it  is  annihilated  unless  it  has  accepted  Christ."  What 
about  the  ministry  ?  "  O,  here  we  have  a  great  variety  of  views.  Some  of 
us  believe  the  Apostles  to  whom  Christ  committed  His  Kingdom  are  still 
administering  the  Church  under  the  title  of  Bishops,  and  that  they  alone 
can  ordain  priests  and  deacons.  Others  of  us  think  anybody  who  feels  in 
himself  a  gift  for  preaching  may  consider  himself  ordained."  How  about 
the  Bible  itself?  "Even  here  we  are  not  agreed.  Some  of  us  think  it  is 
inspired,  and  some  it  is  not."    And  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  very  Book  that  was  to  lead  men  into  truth 
has  only  phniged  them  into  dark,  inextricable  confusion.  By  this  theory, 
a  loving  God  flew  to  a  world  that  was  drowning  in  an  ocean  of  conjecture, 
and  then  fl«d  back,  leaving  that  beliind  Him  which  only  hurled  them  into  a 
blacker,  more  tempestuous  ocean  of  conjecture  than  before.  By  your  the- 
ory, O  sectarianism,  God  is  the  author  of  confusion,  not  of  order.  By  your 
theory,  an  all-wise  and  perfect  God  has  devised  a  plan  to  teach  men  truth, 
and  miserably  failed.  Look  about  you,  and  see.  Not  a  wild  vagary  of  the 
human  intellect  but  claims  support  from  the  Bible.  Not  a  fanatic,  or  im- 
poster,  or  vain  dreamer  of  lies,  but  can  quote  his  texts  from  the  Scripture. 
Every  heresy  or  sect  that  was  ever  hatched  claimed  to  be  founded  on  the 
Scriptures.  What  are  we  to  think  of  God,  if  He  was  the  perpetrator  of  such 
a  system  as  this  ?  How  dare  we  fasten  such  a  character  of  weakness  and 
incapacity  upon  our  Creator  ? 

No  :  God  has  given  a  living  Teacher  to  the  nations  ;  Jesus  Christ  left  a 
Catholic  Church  behind  Him,  to  preserve  His  truth  and  to  hand  it  down  the 
ages.  Long  before  the  New  Testament  was  written,  the  Gospel  was  the 
precious  possession  of  the  Church.  Never  forget  that  there  was  a  Church 
before  there  was  a  Bible.  As  the  Jewish  Church  lived  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  Old  Testament  was  completed,  .so  the  Catholic  Church  flourished 
for  many  generations  before  flie  New  Testament  was  finished.  It  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  the  Bible  has  been  accessible  to  the  million.  Protest- 
ants, as  a  rule,  entirely  ignore  this  historical  fact ;  that  for  raanj-  centuries 
the  Christian  Church  went  on  its  way  baptizing,  confirming,  ordaining 
bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  salvation,  without  a  single  book  of  the  New  Testament  being 
known  to  the  people.  Christianity  is  not  a  manuscript  ;  it  is  a  Kingdom. 
The  Bible  was  written  by  Churchmen,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  existing 
Church.  The  canon  of  Scripture  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  It 
is  only  from  the  testimony  of  the  Church  that  we  know  the  book  we  now 
possess  to  be  the  Bible.  See,  then,  beloved,  what  folly  it  is  to  think  that 
Christianity  caa  survive,  based  only  on  the  Bible.    Here  is  an  awful  peril 
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before  sectarianism  in  this  country.  It  has  rejected  the  Church,  and  exalted 
the  Bible  in  its  place.  Bj  e-and-bye  it  will  begin  to  ask,  "  How  do  we  know 
this  is  the  Bible?  "  Sectarianism  is  beginning  to  be  uncertain  whether  the 
Bible  is  inspired,  what  constitutes  the  Bible,  whether  there  is  any  Bible. 
Destroy  the  Church,  and  you  have  lost  your  Bible.  It  is  only  the  Church's 
witness  for  1800  years  that  assures  us  that  yonder  Book  is  the  Bible.  The 
Church  determined  what  writings  should  be  included  in  it,  and  what  ex- 
cluded. The  Church  is  its  guardian  and  its  interpreter.  The  Church  caused 
it  to  be  printed,  and  by  its  authority  it  is  read  in  your  hearing.  Sectarian- 
ism is  going  to  wake  up  to  these  facts.  Then  those  who  want  the  Bible  will 
come  back  to  the  Church  ;  and  those  who  reject  the  Church  will  find  them- 
selves at  last  without  Bible,  without  faith,  without  any  certainty  of  revela- 
tion from  God.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  very  existence  of  Christianity 
in  this  land  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  I  have  been  preaching  to 
you  about  the  Church.  To  some,  I  may  have  seemed  in  these  sermons  un- 
charitable, ungenerous  towards  the  numerous  denominations  of  Christians. 
I  assure  you  I  have  had  no  such  intention.  But  I  am  convinced  that  sec- 
tarianism, in  the  end,  means  the  extinction  of  Christianity  altogether  in  the 
United  States.  I  abhor  a  weak  amiability  that  depends  for  its  existence  on 
an  ignoring  of  historical  facts.  I  believe  that  every  Christian  who  loves  his 
country,  every  American, — man  or  woman, — in  whose  veins  a  true  patriot- 
ism is  burning,  must  set  his  face  like  a  flint  against  sectarianism  ;  must  pro- 
mote with  all  his  power  the  one  Church,  as  the  Church  for  all  the  people. 

Hear  the  conclusion  of  the  matter.  Be  done  with  all  private  and  indi- 
vidual interpretations  of  Scripture.  There  is  one  interpreter  —  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  ;  not  the  Church  of  today,  or  of  yesterday,  but  the  Church 
of  eighteen  centuries.  The  a  b  c  of  the  Gospel,  the  fundamental  things, 
are  crystallized  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds.  They  are  the  living 
voice  of  the  living  Church,  the  same  in  ever\'  age. 

You  are  not  to  think  that  the  Church  has  interpreted  every  word  or 
sentence  of  the  Bible,  but  she  has  its  essence  gathered  up  and  concentrated 
in  the  two  Creeds.  The  Creeds  are  to  the  Scriptures  what  the  architect's 
plan  is  to  the  finished  building.  The  Creeds  are  the  Bible  in  little,  an  epit- 
ome of  the  Gospel.  They  are  the  key  to  Holy  Scripture.  If  every  Bible  in 
the  world  were  burned  up  today,  you  would  still  have  the  Gospel  ;  you 
would  go  on  repeating  it  in  church,  as  Catholics  have  done  since  the  days 
of  Christ.  Why  then,  do  you  ask,  was  the  New  Testament  written  at  all  ? 
In  order  that  we  of  today  should  not  be  dependent  on  oral  tradition  alone  ; 
in  order  that  every  item  of  the  Gospel  message  which  the  Church  bears 
might  be  proven  from  the  written  record. 

You  are  not  asked  to  give  blind  assent  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
You  are  invited,  nay  urged,  to  exercise  your  reason,  in  testing  her  teaching 
by  the  Word  of  God.  The  American  Church  does  not  hold  herself  superior 
to  the  Scriptures,  nor  command  her  people  to  accept  on  her  authority  what 
they  cannot  find  in  the  Bible.    Hear  what  she  .says  conceniing  this  : 

Article  viii.  "  The  Nicene  Creed,  and  that  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed  ;  for  they 
may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture." 

Article  vi.  ' '  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby, 
is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  l>elieved  as  an  article  of 
the  Faith. ' ' 
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Article  xx.  "  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  Rites  and  Ceremonies, 
and  authority  in  controversies  of  Faith  :  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the 
Church  to  ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's  word  written.  *  * 
Wherefore,  although  the  Church  be  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ, 
yet,  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  anything  against  the  same,  so  besides  the  same 
ought  it  not  to  enforce  anything  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of  salvation." 

These  articles  protect  you  from  the  tyranny  under  which,  alas  I  our 
sister  Church  of  Rome  has  fallen. 

The  fact  that  the  Church  existed,  preached,  and  administered  the  Sac- 
raments for  a  century,  nay,  for  many  centuries,  without  the  New  Testament, 
does  not  weaken  one  iota  of  the  aulhoritj-  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  rule 
of  faith,  for  it  is  inspired.  It  comes  from  God.  It  is  not  strictly  correct 
to  say  that  the  Bible  was  given  to  the  world  by  the  Church.  Rather,  it 
was  given  to  the  world  through  the  Church  ;  it  was  given  by  God,  and 
God  appointed  the  Church  to  be  its  witness  and  keeper.  Again,  the  fact 
that  the  New  Testament  was  not  the  rule  of  faith  for  the  Church  before  it 
was  written  and  known,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  the  rule  of  faith  after 
it  is  written  and  read.  The  fact  that  the  Church  decided  which  were  the 
inspired  writings  does  not  place  her  above  them,  nor  weaken  their  authority 
over  her  after  she  has  so  decided.  The  servant  must  decide  upon  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  master's  letter,  but  having  so  decided  he  has  no  choice  but 
to  obey  it. 

The  Scriptures  must  be  regarded  as  supreme  where  they  speak.  But 
the  Scriptures  themselves  point  to  an  interpreter  and  teacher,  which  is  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church. 

As  loyal  Christians  then,  beloved,  test  the  heresies  and  fantastic  theories 
of  these  times  by  the  Rule  of  Faith.  The  American  Church  teaches  the 
Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds  as  truth,  and  proves  them  from  the  Scriptures. 
The  Scriptures  are  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  those  Creeds.  Whatsoever 
interpretation  of  Scripture  denies  the  Apostles'  or  Nicene  Creeds,  at  once 
reject.  Ask  in  questions  and  controversies  about  the  meaning  of  Scripture, 
"  What  has  the  Church  always  held?"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Not  a  speculation  of  this  nineteenth  century  but  the  Church  has  somewhere 
in  the  course  of  ages  met  it,  and  settled  it.  Mere  views  and  opinions  which 
do  not  touch  the  essential  truth,  the  Church  is  not  concerned  with.  Thej- 
are  outside  of  her  sphere.  But  do  not  listen  to  any  man's  private  opinion  of 
what  the  Bible  teaches.  My  personal  opinion,  or  yours,  or  any  man's,  is 
not  worth  a  rush,  where  the  unbroken  voice  of  the  Church  of  God  has  spoken. 

In  these  sermons  I  have  sought  to  bring  you  back  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel.  Bring  all  other  Christians  baqk  to  them,  as  far  as  you 
can,  and  order  will  issue  from  the  present  confusion.  S.  Paul,  we  are  told, 
commended  the  Bereans,  to  whom  he  preached  the  Gospel,  ' '  because  they 
searched  the  Scriptures  daih-  to  see  whether  these  things  were  true."  He 
came  to  them  with  a  Gospel,  a  definite  message  ;  and  he  urged  them  to 
stud}^  their  Bibles,  not  to  pick  out  a  Gospel  for  themselves,  but  to  prove 
that  the  Church's  Gospel  is  true.  This  is  the  only  right  attitude,  and  it  is 
the  attitude  of  the  American  Church  today.  In  one  hand  she  holds  the 
Creeds,  in  the  other  the  Bible.  She  proclaims  the  truth  Jesus  Christ  deliv- 
ered, and  she  bids  men  see  that  every  word  of  it  is  proven  in  the  Scriptures. 
There  are  two  extremes.  The  Roman  Church  keeps  the  Bible  out  of  sight, 
and  holds  out  the  creed  only.  She  forces  it  on  men.  She  adds  to  it  at 
•  pleasure.  She  has  attached  to  the  Nicene  Creed  the  dogmas  of  Immaculate 
Conception  and  of  Infallibility.  She  makes  no  attempt  to  prove  these  out  of 
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Scripture.  She  has  a  theory  of  development  to  account  for  them.  Secta- 
rianism goes  to  the  other  e.Ktreme.  It  has  no  clear  message,  no  certain 
Gospel  to  deliver.  It  despises  all  creeds,  and  offers  to  men  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  only.  "  Pick  and  choo.se  a  religion  for  yourself, "  is  its  invitation. 
So  is  Christendom  rent  into  warring  factions. 

The  true  way  is  the  old  way,  the  way  of  God  from  the  beginning.  The 
living  Church  is  the  teacher.  The  blessed  Gospel,  summed  up  in  the  ancient 
Creeds,  is  her  message.  The  Holy  Bible  is  her  written  record,  whereby  she 
proves  her  message.  Let  us  hearken  to  her,  our  Mother,  the  Bride  of  our 
Lord.  She  takes  us  by  the  hand.  She  leads  us  out  of  the  labyrinth  of 
human  guess  and  error.  She  is  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth."  And 
she  holds  up  the  Bible,  radiant  with  inspiration,  to  flood  the  way,  to  be  "  a 
lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our  paths." 
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"the  fixed  heart;^ 


A  SGItMON 

BY  KEV.  GEORGE  MOOAR,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  Plymouth  A.V enue  Churoli,  Oalilund. 

Sunday  Morning,  October  I8th,  1874. 


"My  heart  is  fixed,  0  God,  my  heart  is  fixed;  I  will  sing  and  give 

praise." — Psalms,  Ivii,  7. 

The  human  heart  is  fixed,  in  the  sense  of  our  text,  when  it 
has  gone  over  to  God,  deliberately,  fully,  in  good  faith  and 
with  complete  confidence. 

Let  us  think  this  morning  how  natural  and  reasonable  it  is  for 
one  who  has  come  into  this  fixed  state  of  heart  toward  God  to 
sing  and  give  praise. 

1.  Such  a  person  is  no  longer  settled  in  a  wrong  choice.  Tliat 
were  terrible.  That  is  so  terrible  that  it  sometimes  seems  to  me 
impossible.  Will  a  man,  can  a  man  really,  make  up  his  mind  to 
be  alienated  from  God,  in  whom  he  lives,  moves  and  has  his  be- 
ing ?  Can  the  soul  know  that  God  is  its  creator,  and  yet  give 
its  supreme  afifection  to  the  creature  ?  Can  it  know  that  God  is 
goodness,  justice,  truth,  and  yet  fix  itself  in  an  attitude  of  indif- 
ference or  liostility  ?  If  I  had  not  seen  persons  in  that  state  of 
mind,  I  would  not  believe  it  jwssible.  Would  you  believe 
beforehand  that  a  man,  who  knew  that  if  he  drank  a  glass  of 
liquor  the  draught  would  end  in  delirium,  would  you  believe  he 
would  drink  it  ?  Would  you  credit  the  statement,  beforehand, 
that  any  human  being  would  really  put  himself  in  the  condition 
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of  a  confirxned  sot  ?  Only  the  facts  compel  you  to  believe  that 
men  do  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  their  own  destroyer.  We 
know  that  they  put  themselves  in  that  power,  not  a  few  here  and 
a  few  there,  but  thousands  in  all  the  lands  and  in  all  the  ages. 
We  get  used  to  seeing  them  in  these  fixed  conditions. 

But  these  fixed  conditions  of  wrong  choice  are  no  less  terrible 
because  we  are  used  to  them.  Our  feeling  may  be  dulled,  and 
we  may  not  be  affected  so  painfully.  But  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
be  in  a  wrong  moral  condition  of  any  sort ;  especially  to  become 
fixed  in  a  wrong  character.  For  it  is  the  tendency  of  character 
to  remain.  It  does  not  easily  or  often  change.  How  bad  it  is 
to  get  into  a  state  of  moral  and  religious  feeling,  which  is  likely 
to  be  permanent,  which  tends  more  and  more  to  be  permanent, 
and  yet  that  state  is  wrong,  unsound  ;  no  reasoning,  no  light, 
nothing  in  the  universe  can  make  it  right  or  safe.  But  millioas 
are  thus  situated.  They  are  living,  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to 
themselves.  They  are  settled  into  an  ungodly  choice.  When 
they  are  so  settled,  it  seems  as  if  nothing  on  earth  or  in  heaven 
can  break  up  their  lethargy.  If  any  one  is  conscious  that  he  has 
got  out  of  that  positively  wrong  state,  let  him  sing  and  give 
praise. 

2.  The  man  who  has  gone  over  to  God  and  so  is  fixed  in  tdlegi- 
ance  and  confidence  toward  him,  is  no  longer  in  a  divided,  wav- 
ering, uncertain  position.  Wo  have  reason  to  believe  that  no 
one  ever  is  or  can  be,  really  on  both  sides  of  the  line  which 
divides  holiness  and  sin.  Christ  has  told  us  that  no  man  can 
have  two  masters.  But  some  may  keep  very  much  nearer 
that  dividing  line  in  their  feelings  than  others  do.  They  set 
their  hand  to  the  plough  and  look  back  a  great  deal.  If  their 
will  is  to  go  away  from  Christ,  they  go  away  sorrowing.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  when  he  spoke  at  Belfast  the  other  day,  seemed, 
during  a  great  part  of  his  discourse,  to  be  just  an  atheist ; 
matter  was  going,  we  thought  to  ourselves,  to  explain  every- 
thing. But  in  another  part  he  seemed  loth  to  go  clear  over ; 
he  hesitated  ;  he  felt  the  awe  of  some  great  cause  higher  than 
matter;  something  he  said  there  is  in  the  religious  emotioas 
which  is  dear  and  sacred ;  he  would  make  a  place  for  reli- 
gion. And  now  he  tells  us,  in  a  preface  to  the  published  ad- 
dress, that  he  is  subject,  like  many  other  men,  to  two  differ- 
ent moods ;  in  one  it  seems  as  if  there  were  no  God ;  in  the 
other,  he  is  constrained  to  hold  fast  the  common  faith.  Yes, 
he  is  like  other  men ;  like  many  other  men,  he  is  not  fixed  in 
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his  loyalty  to  God.  By  their  spiritual  nature,  thoy  would  cleave 
to  God  ;  by  their  sensuous  understanding,  they  would  neglect  or 
even  deny  him.  It  is  the  old  conflict,  set  forth  so  vividly  by  St. 
Paul,  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  Neither  has  all  the 
thought  of  th<)  ages  made  that  conflict  cease.  To  this  day,  with 
the  mind,  i.  e.  the  moral  intuitions,  men  would  serve  the  law 
of  God;  but  with  the  flesh,  i.  e.,  their  understanding,  acting 
according  to  the  senses,  they  would  still  cling  to  the  law  of  sin. 

We  may  consider  those  who  are  in  this  uncertain,  divided 
position,  to  be  really  more  unhappy  and  restless  than  are  those 
who  have  gone  over  to  a  determined  unrighteousness.  I  do  not 
say  they  are  in  a  more  hopeless,  nor  do  I  say  they  are  in  a  morally 
worse  state.  But  they  may  be  much  more  uncomfortable.  For 
uncertainty  is  very  disquieting.  I  know  a  gentleman  whose 
later  years  have  been  clouded  by  a  kind  of  insanity.  His  insan- 
ity consists  in  this  :  that  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  ;  he  can- 
not decide  ;  he  feels  the  force  of  conflicting  reasons  and  motives, 
but  he  cannot  determine  on  any  particular  course.  He  has  been 
a  man  of  large  and  successful  business.  Prompt  and  quick  and 
firm  decision  has  been  precisely  what  he  has  been  used  to  mak- 
ing. But  now  this  is  precisely  what  he  cannot  do.  Need  I  say 
that  his  insanity  is  distressing  ? 

Paul  tells  us  of  those  who  are  ' '  always  learning  and  never 
able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  Our  congrcga- 
•tions  are  made  up  of  such  people.  They  are  strongly  constrained 
to  walk  in  God's  ways  but  they  cannot  make  up  their  mind  fully 
to  do  it.  They  are  more  than  half  sorry  not  to  be  Christians, 
but  somehow  cannot  come  into  the  whole  and  clear  purpose  or 
conviction  of  disciples.  Two  recent  English  reviewers  have 
shown  how  the  most  persistent  religious  doubter  of  this  genera- 
tion,- W.  R.  Greg,  is  nevertheless  beset  with  strong  Christian 
convictions,  convictions  so  strong  as  to  give  an  almost  oppressive 
sadness  to  all  his  essays.  How  many  of  you  here  this  morning 
though  you  write  no  essays,  will  confess  that  there  have  been 
hours  in  your  life  when  you  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to 
have  got  rid  of  the  painful  hesitation  as  to  whether  you  would 
or  would  not  be  a  Christian  disciple.  No  more  miserable  week 
has  ever  visited  my  own  life  than  the  one  in  which,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  I  felt  that  I  had  to  decide,  and  yet  was  not  quite  ready 
to  decide,  the  great  question  which  God  puts  sometime  to  every 
one  of  us.    Have  I,  have  any  others  who  are  here,  como  out,  at 
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last,  of  this  undecided,  wavering  condition  of  mind  into  that  of 
fixed  loyalty  and  trust  toward  God  ?   We  wiU  sing  and  give  praise. 

But  it  is  time  to  address  ourselves  to  a  more  positive  aspect  of 
our  theme. 

I.  Such  a  fixed  state  of  choice  toward  God  gives  the  heart  the 
sense  of  Tightness.  You  know  what  a  comfort  it  is  when  on  a 
long  and  important  journey  to  be  assured  that  you  are  in  the 
right  road.  You  may  bo  weary,  the  way  may  be  difficult  or 
even  dangerous,  the  length  of  it  may  stretch  away  farther  than 
eye  can  see,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  have  no  question  as  to  whether 
you  are  on  the  right  road.  Or,  if  now  and  then  the  suspicion 
darkens  your  thoughts  and  sets  the  heart  beating  quick  that  per- 
haps you  may  be  wrong,  how  restful  to  find  some  sure  indication, 
guide-board  or  milestone,  remembered  note  of  the  way,  assur- 
ance of  fellow-traveler  or  even  the  shining  at  some  particular 
direction  of  sun  or  north  star,  by  which  your  confidence  is 
renewed.  But  when  one  knows  that  he  has  gone  over  to  God, 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  his  whole  heart  and  is 
devoted  to  Him  and  His  kingdom,  he  may  have  the  assurance 
that  so  far  at  least  he  is  right,  utterly  right.  That  choice  will 
stand  approved  in  any  judgment,  human,  angelic  or  divine. 
No  one  can  prove  it  wrong.  So  you  sit  thinking :  My  heart  is 
fixed  and  it  is  fixed  right ;  it  is  on  the  course  which  was  marked 
OMt  for  it  when  the  everlasting  foundations  were  laid.  The 
astronomer  does  not  know  the  orbits  of  the  planets  more  surely- 
than  I  know  that  the  path  of  obedience  to  Christ  is  the  path  of 
righteousness.  "Was  Kepler  in  transports  when  he  verified  a 
theory  of  his  with  respect  to  the  motions  of  the  bodies  composing 
the  solar  system  ;  could  he  not  help  telling  his  joy  all  abroad  ? 
Then  may  one  of  you  sing  and  give  praise  if  you  have  at  last 
become  fixed  in  that  purpose,  which  God  had  written  as  the 
right  one  when  he  made  you  in  his  own  image. 

n.  Such  a  fixed  state  of  heart  toward  God  gives  strength  and 
the  promise  of  victory.  As  long  as  one  vacillates,  temptations  will 
multiply.  They  will  be  formidable  also.  But  the  moment  a 
man  puts  his  foot  down,  that  moment  a  thousand  little  tempters 
take  to  their  heels  and  are  gone.  Neither  wicked  men  nor 
wicked  spirits  will  waste  their  strength  a  great  while  when  it  is 
wholly  vain.  And  they  know  that  a  man's  heart  may  be  fixed 
so  squarely  that  it  is  of  small  use  for  them  to  try  to  change  it 
The  winds  might  nearly  as  welj  conspire  to  upset  the  pyramids. 
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It  is  indeed  marvellous,  it  is  more,  it  is  a  glorious  sight  to  seo 
how  strong  a  little  human  will  may  be  when  it  is  definitely  made 
up.  It  could  lead  Hannibal's  army  over  the  rugged,  wintry 
Alps ;  it  could  in  our  own  time  pierce  with  a  railway  tunnel 
those  same  ranges  of  mountains ;  it  could  bid  the  commerce  of 
the  world  sail  through  the  sands  of  Suez  ;  it  could  fight  it  out  on 
the  bloody  line  of  the  Wilderness  though  it  should  take  all  sum- 
mer. What  is  the  use  of  keeping  up  opposition  against  a  heart 
when  it  is  so  fixed  in  its  purposes?  But  may  not  the  will  fix  its 
purpose  with  the  same  inflexibility  to  do  God's  service?  It 
may ;  it  has  done  it  millions  of  times.  When  in  other  days, 
even  alas  in  our  own  day,  persecutors  have  said  to  christian  wo- 
men and  even  children,  "  turn  or  burn,"  they  have  quietly  replied, 
<'we  can  burn,  but  we  cannot  turn." 

It  has  recently  been  said  to  me  that  it  is  not  best  to  encourage 
young  persons  to  pledge  themselves  against  intemperance, 
because  they  are  too  weak  to  keep  their  word.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  were  better  to  create  in  some  way  a  physical 
disgust  and  so  conquer  the  appetite.  The  same  policy  discourages 
the  method  of  professing  one's  faith  and  entering  into  covenant 
with  a  church,  because,  it  is  said,  young  people  will  not  keep 
their  covenant.  We  have  fallen  on  a  weak  and  sleazy  gener- 
ation of  young  folks,  if  these  views  are  true.  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  we  ought  now,  as  much  as  ever,  to  encourage  all 
young  people  to  pledge  and  covenant  themselves  to  God  and  to 
every  form  of  righteousness.  The  will  made  up,  fixed,  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  Christian  life.  A  dose  of  castor-oil  and 
whiskey  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  heart  firmly  set  against  the 
intoxicating  cup.  Neither  can  generous  and  liberal  sympathies 
and  religious  emotions  take  the  place  of  the  outright  and  fixed 
determination  to  serve  the  living  God  ! 

I  believe  in  the  human  will ;  but  not  in  that  will  alone.  An 
army  with  a  fixed  purpose  is  mighty;  but  you  let  that  army  take 
possession  of  the  natural  fiistuesses  of  the  country  and  it  is  well- 

\nigh  unconquerable.  So  the  Swiss  and  the  Circassians  amid 
their  mountains  withstood  for  years  the  hosts  that  were  sent 
against  them.  Let  the  heart  then  be  fixed  in  its  natural  fixstness, 
in  Gtod,  let  it  betake  itself  to  the  hills  whence  cometh  its 
strength,  and  it  may  smile  at  all  its  foes.  Fixed  in  God,  it  is  sure 
to  share  God's  triumphs.  From  those  strong  heights,  under  that 
great  leadership,  it  may,  in  the  consciousness  of  strength  and  ip 
the  promisQ  of  victory,  sing  and  give  praise, 
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III.  This  fixed  state  of  the  heart  toward  God  brings  rest, 
peace,  repose.  He  that  waveroth  is  like  a  Nvave  of  the  sea,  driven 
of  the  wind  and  tossed.  But 

"When  winds  are  raging  o'er  the  upper  oceau 
And  billows  wild  contend  with  angry  roar, 
'Tis  said,  far  down  beneath  the  wild  commotion, 
That  peaceful  stillness  reigneth  evermore. 

Far,  far  beneath,  the  noise  of  tempests  dicth, 
And  silver  waves  chime  over  peacefully, 

And  no  rude  storm,  how  fierce  soe'er  it  flieth, 
Disturbs  the  Sabbath  of  that  deeper  sea." 

The  fixed  heart  is  that  "deeper  sea"  When  one  has  gone 
utterly  over  to  God,  he  will  not  be  entirely  unmoved  by  what 
questions  or  trials  disturb  his  time.  But  he  will  not  be  turned 
wholly  around  by  everj'  wind  of  doctrine.  You  may  stand  in  the 
Mammoth  Grove  and  look  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  trees  and  you 
will  see  motion  in  the  uppermost  branches,  but  the  trunk  is  still. 
Somewhere  in  the  fixed  heart  is  <'the  peace  which  passeth 
understanding. ' '  For  the  soul  cannot  cleave  to  the  unchangeable 
Jehovah  without  having  deep  within  it  the  sense  of  security. 
Rest  is  the  repeated  promise  which  is  made  to  all  them  who  stay 
themselves  on  God.  It  is  Christ's  promise  emphatically.  He 
indeed  is  the  "man"  of  whom  Isaiah  speaks,  when  he  says  with 
so  great  beauty  of  expression,  "A  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding 
place  from  the  wind  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of 
water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land."  By  many  and  varied  figures  of  speech  are  we  made  to 
feel  that  the  fixed  heart  brings  peace.  If  after  much  perturba- 
tion one  of  us  has  entered  into  this  peace,  we  will  sing  and  give 
praise. 

IV.  This  fixedness  of  the  heart  in  God  supplies  the  main  con- 
dition of  growth.  We  said  just  now  that  it  is  terrible  for  one  to 
stop  and  think  :  Well,  here  I  am,  fixed  in  my  sins  ;  it  is  natural  to 
sui)pose  that  I  shall  grow  more  and  more  after  my  kind.  U  there 
be  any  growth  in  me,  it  will  bo  likely  to  be  in  the  line  and  from 
the  root  of  my  controlling  choice.  Does  my  character  start  from 
a  corrupt  principle  ?  the  outgrowth  and  fruit  will  be  corrupt. 
And  that  is  terrible,  that  is  the  most  terrible  fact  there  is  in  the 
universe  of  God.  But  the  oi)posite  fact  is  the  most  blissful  one 
in  that  universe.  Let  the  heart  be  fixed  in  the  love  of  God  and 
it  will  grow  more  and  more  in  that  love.  This  is  the  thought 
which  makes  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  1st  Psalm,    Happy  is 
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the  man  of  whom  the  Psalm  speaks.  He  is  "like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  water  that  bringcth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season; 
his  leaf  shall  not  wither."  If  the  Eucalyptus  be  well  set,  even 
in  the  dry  surfaces  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  or  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  these  mountains,  it  will  grow ;  but  if  it  be  set  beside  the 
streams,  it  will  grow  almost  like  Jonah's  gourd.  But  the  fixed 
heart  is  planted  in  the  rich  soil  that  fringes  the  river  of  God  that 
is  full  of  water.  "He  that  abidcth  in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringcth  forth  much  fruit."  "  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God  ;"  they  shall 
bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age.  Jonathan  Edwards,  we  are  told, 
planted  elms  in  the  streets  of  Northampton ;  they  stand  there 
to-day  in  their  graceful  stateliness.  But  scores  of  those  whose 
hearts  became  fixed,  during  his  ministry,  in  the  love  of  God, 
row  more  beautiful  than  the  elms ;  they  stand  with  statclierg 
grace  to-day  amid  the  streets  of  the  better  city.  If  the  fixed 
heart  have  this  promise  of  everlasting  growth,  let  it  sing  and  give 
praise. 

It  is  then  a  notal)le  day,  is  it  not,  in  any  one's  life,  when  ho 
really  and  thoroughly  becomes  set  in  the  religious  purpose  ?  It 
is  a  day  to  be  remembered  as  the  day  of  his  life.  All  goo<l 
things  in  him  then  took  root.  All  hopes  of  heaven  began  then 
to  spring  up,  as  already,  in  this  early  season,  we  see  the  buds 
along  the  stems  of  plants. 

The  true  Christian  should  be  a  joyful  man.  For  his  heart  is 
fixed.  Once  it  was  not.  The  great  question  of  life  is  settled 
and  settled  fortunately.  What  remains  for  him  is  growth  and 
then,  by  and  by,  inheritance. 

It  is  a  very  important  matter  for  a  Christian  disciple  to  culti- 
vate fixedness  of  purpose  in  his  religious  life.  This  is  specially 
important  for  people  who  are  moving  about,  or  living  in  the  midst 
of  other  moving  and  unsettled  people.  They  lose  often  their 
steadiness  of  adherence  to  Christ  and  to  Christ's  Church  because 
they,  or  their  fellows,  are  moving  and  unsettled.  The  kingdom 
of  Christ  and  the  great  truths  of  God  seem  unfixed  also.  It  is 
not  so.  Let  them  hold  fast  the  profession  of  their  faith  without 
wavering,  for  He  is  foithful  that  has  promised. 

I  ought  certainly  to  urge  any  who  are  wavering  in  this  groat 
matter  to  come  at  once  to  a  fixed  decision.  As  you  are,  you  are 
not  right.  The  temptations  around  you  will  be  ten  times 
stronger  while  you  are  undecided  than  they  would  be  if  your 
purpose  were  fixed.    For  in  this  world  the  uncertain  wills  are 
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overborne  by  the  strong,  steady,  fixed  forces.  Cavils  and  objec* 
tions  will  have  far  more  than  their  just  weight  The  lions  are 
always  more  numerous  and  more  formidable  in  the  hesitating, 
unsettled  mind.  You  will  feel,  unless  you  drown  conscience  and 
religious  sensibility,  unrestful,  and  at  times,  full  of  fears. 
You  will  not  grow  any  better,  because  the  roots  of  your  life  are 
not  fixed  in  the  divine  love.  But  all  this  will  change  as  soon  as 
you  have  chosen  God  ;  as  soon  as  you  can  say,  O  God,  my  heart 
is  fixed,  my  heart  is  fixed ;  henceforth,  if  Thou  pleasest,  I 
would  like  to  take  my  everlasting  fortunes  with  Thee  and  Thy 
people  ;  I  leave  this  wrong  or  aimless,  this  wandering  life  in  the 
world  and  join  myself  to  the  company  of  those  who  are  journey- 
ing to  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  has  said,  I  will  give  it  thee. 
O  how  often  and  how  necessarily,  whenever  this  result  has  been 
consciously  reached,  has  the  man  felt  the  impulse,  I  will  sing  and 
give  praise. 

I've  found  the  pearl  of  greatest  price, 

My  heart  doth  sing  for  joy  ; 
And  sing  I  must  for  Christ  is  mine, 

Christ  shall  my  song  employ. 

For,  "as  the  viol  must  be  tuned,"  says  one,  *whose  fer\'id  words 
once  kindled  my  feelings,  and  who  now  knows  by  heavenly 
experience  that  whereof  he  afiirmed,  "as  the  viol  must  be  tuned, 
all  its  strings  drawn  and  fixed,  ere  you  can  wake  it  to  glad  and 
harmonious  music,  so  the  heart  must  be  fixed,  all  its  strings  fixed, 
ere  it  can  burst  into  songs  of  praise." 


*BeT.  James  Drnmmond,  formerly  Pastor  at  Lewiaton  Falls,  Me.,  and, 
subsequently,  of  North  Church,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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HSecd  Sower  for  the  Kingdom: 

A  SERMON  PREACHED  BY  THE  RIGHT 
REVEREND  WILLIAM  FORD  NICHOLS, 
D.  D.,  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  MISSION 
OF  THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN,  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  ii, 
A.  D.  1899,  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 
REVEREND  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER, 
D.  D. 


.CAl.lPO{VNIA  STATE  UIBRARY 


A  SEED  SOWER  FOR  THE  KINGDOM 


"The  good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom." — St.  Mat- 
thew, xiii.,  38. 

Nothing  short  of  a  Prayer  Book  standard  of 
a  memorial  service  should  satisfy  us  in  com- 
ing to  the  House  of  God  as  we  do  to-day.  And 
what  is  that  standard  ?  Take  the  Prayer  Book 
and  see  how  clearly  there  is  a  conception  of  what 
a  memorial  service  should  be.  The  All  Saints' 
services,  the  reference  to  God's  servants  de- 
parted this  life  in  the  prayer  for  the  Church, 
various  parts  of  the  burial  ofi&ce,  the  spirit  of 
the  Saints'  Day  Collects,  and  every  mark  in 
the  Prayer  Book  of  the  hope  "that  we  are  very 
members  incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of 
Thy  Son,  which  is  the  blessed  company  of  all 
faithful  people" — all  are  instinct  with  a  true 
memorial  motive.  Three  distinct  elements 
enter  into  it:  there  is  thanksgiving  to  God  for 


the  good.examples  of  ttose  who,  having  finished 
their  course  in  faith,  do  now  rest  from  the 
labors;  there  is  the  noting  of  the  specific  point 
of  the  good  example  as  in  the  case  of  a  Barna- 
bas "with  singular  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost"; 
and  then  there  is  the  plea  for  the  future  fel- 
lowship in  the  new  life  "that  we,  with  all  those 
who  are  departed  in  the  true  faith  of  Thy  Holy 
Name,  may  have  our  perfect  consummation 
and  bliss,  both  in  body  and  soul,  in  Thy  eter- 
nal and  everlasting  glory."  The  notes,  then, 
of  a  memorial  service,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Prayer  Book,  are,  first^  the  praise  to  God  for 
the  lessons  of  the  life;  second^  the  study  of  and 
the  laying  to  heart  the  particular  lesson  or 
lessons  of  the  one  commemorated,  and,  third, 
the  fixing  an  aim  of  this  life  the  better  and 
more  surely  upon  the  re-union  in  the  deathless 
life  to  come  with  those  who  are  taken.  These, 
I  take  it,  are  the  chief  underlying  thoughts  of 
every  sound  memorial  service,  and  so  of  our 
fond  service  today. 

In  our  highest  service  of  praise,  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  then,  we  bless  God's  Holy  Name 
for  the  good  example  of  our  late  brother, 
Alfred  Lee  Brewer,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and 
for  more  than  two  score  years,  a  Priest  in  the 
Church.  It  is  praise  before  God  rather  than 
before  men.    We  try  to  make  the  service,  too, 


one  of  praise  rather  than  pain.  We  strive  to 
lift  ourselves  up  into  an  atmosphere  of  fellow- 
ship from  that  charged  with  a  sense  of  separa- 
tion. We  call  it  Holy  Com^nunion  and  in  it, 
as  we  have  the  communion  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  so  we  believe  we  have  fel- 
lowship one  with  another,  the  living  with 
the  living,  and  the  living  with  the  dead,  in  the 
mystical  Body  of  Christ,  His  Church.  Noth- 
ing in  this  world  so  supplies  the  break  of 
earthly  companionship  with  comfort  of  our 
common  life  with  Christ.  And  nothing  touches 
deeper  and  sweeter  sources  of  praise  in  the 
human  heart  than  its  trained  and  chastened 
certitude  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  There 
are  many  blind  instincts  in  aflBiction.  The 
heart  gropes  in  one  direction  and  another  in 
the  darkness  of  death.  The  Apostle  has 
given  us  the  exhortation  not  to  sorrow  "even 
as  others  which  have  no  hope."  In  the  mys- 
tery of  death  there  is  oftentime  craving  to 
know  and  to  do  above  what  is  written,  to  the 
point  of  following  the  fancies  and  doctrines  of 
men,  instead  of  abiding  by  the  simplicity  and 
the  reticence  of  the  Scripture.  We  may  b}'  in- 
stinct wish  for  a  memorial  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  and  hardly  know  why,  un- 
til it  dawns  upon  us  in  all  its  fitness  that  it  is 
indeed  the  highest  service  of  praise  before 


God  for  the  life  that  has  been  taken  from  earth 
and  is  yet  with  us.  Withal  there  is  the  rest- 
ing from  labor  and  from  temptation — washed 
and  made  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb. 

But  we  recall  specific  lessons  of  that  life. 
Born  of  sturdy  New  England  and  Church 
stock  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  June  4,  1831,  Dr. 
Brewer's  ancestors  included  the  Rev.  John 
Tyler,  his  mother's  father,  who  was  for 
fifty-four  years  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Nor- 
wich. Nurtured  in  the  Church,  he  attended  a 
Church  school  in  Pomfret  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Roswell  Park,  later  of  Racine  College.  Who 
knows  but  that  the  boy  then  formed  impres- 
sions which  were  to  have  to  do  with  his  own 
later  instrumentality  in  founding  Church  in- 
stitutions! He  graduated  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  as  valedictorian  in  the  class  of 
1853,  and  at  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1856;  was  ordained  Deacon  in  1856, 
and  Priest  in  1857,  by  Bishop  Williams  of 
Connecticut;  was  Assistant  in  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  New  York  City,  1856-7;  As- 
sistant in  Christ  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
1857-8;  Missionary  at  Grace  Chapel,  Yantic, 
Conn.,  1858-60;  Rector  of  Mariners'  Church, 
Detroit,  186064;  and  of  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
Sm  Mateo,  1865-90.  In  1866  he  founded  St. 
Matthew's  School,  the  Rectorship  of  which  he 


held  until  his  death.  He  was  active  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Orphanage  work  of  the  Dio- 
cese and  was  Chaplain  of  the  Armitage  Or- 
phanage after  the  removal  of  the  Maria  Kip 
Orphanage  to  San  Francisco.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Trinity 
College,  his  alma  mater ^  in  1891.  He  was  also 
Dean  and  General  Missionary  of  what  was 
known  as  the  "First"  or  Northern  Convoca- 
tion under  a  Missionary  Districting  of  the 
Diocese  made  not  long  after  his  coming  to 
California.  It  is  his  close  association  with  a 
real  seed-time  of  this  Diocese  which  invites 
our  special  thought,  gives  out  a  most  valuable 
point  of  his  example  and  suggests  the  text, 
"The  good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom." Other  seeds  of  that  example  there  are 
that  we  do  not  fail  to  remember,  and  some  of 
them  contributed  directly  to  the  strength  and 
success  of  his  part  in  seed-sowing;  his  clear- 
ness and  integrity  of  purpose,  his  indomitable 
will,  his  high  ideals,  his  gravity  seasoned  with 
the  preserving  salt  of  humor,  his  ability  to 
read  men,  his  ceaseless  industry,  his  "clubable- 
ness,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  call  it,  mak- 
ing him  friends  wherever  he  went,  his  warm 
sympathies  and  wide,  intelligent  interest  in 
State  and  Church,  and  his  soundness  in  the 
faith  and  his  abilit}'^  and  earnestness  as  teacher 


and  preacher.  His  striking  personality  will 
not  easily  fade  from  the  memory  of  anyone 
who  ever  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 
The  strong,  kindly  features  so  crowned  and 
browed  and  bearded  with  the  snowy  white  of 
his  hair  that  he  might  be  considered  a  type  of 
the  best  clerical  face  in  the  literature  of  a 
Keble  or  a  Herbert,  in  dignity  and  venerable- 
ness,  his  erect,  almost  military  bearing,  his 
alert  manner,  his  taste  after  the  Horatian 
maxim,  simplex  munditiis^  and  yet  every  inch 
the  clergyman  in  dress  and  demeanor,  all 
exhibiting  that  conception  of  a  clergyman  of 
our  American  Church  in  the  common  walk  of 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  chancel,  which  one  asso- 
ciates more  with  a  generation  ago  than  now, 
and  more  with  old  Connecticut  than  with  newer 
parts  of  our  country.  It  is  true  that  changed 
times  and  scenes  change  us  with  them,  but  it 
has  not  been  altogether  demonstrated  yet  that 
either  a  more  intense  clericalism  of  habit,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  a  studied  avoidance  in  the 
garb  of  anything  that  would  betray  the  clergy- 
man on  the  other  hand,  can  improve  on  that 
conception  either  in  the  real  outreach  to  and 
contact  with  men  or  in  their  estimate  of  "the 
cloth."  For  a  face  and  personality  like  Dr. 
Brewer's  any  clerical  foppery  would  have  been 
a  misfit  and  any  secular  suit  would  have  fitted 
awkwardly. 


As  was  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  early 
builders  here  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  our 
commonwealth,  Dr.  Brewer  brought  to  the 
field  a  stock  and  training  which  represented 
the  best  that  the  older  East  could  furnish. 
When  the  history  of  the  Diocese  is  written,  I 
think  it  will  surprise  many  people  to  find 
what  a  noteworthy  feature  and  advantage  that 
was  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Diocese  of  Cali- 
fornia from  the  work  of  Bishop  Kip  and  such 
men  as  Dr.  Mines  and  Mr.  Hills  down 
through  all  those  first  decades  of  the  life  of 
the  Diocese.  Our  California  Church  was,  so 
to  speak,  colonized  almost  directly  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  then  center  of  the 
strength  of  the  Church.  But  Dr.  Brewer 
added  to  Connecticut  and  New  York  traditions, 
in  both  of  which  Dioceses  we  have  seen  he  had 
worked  at  chief  centers,  an  experience  under 
the  newer  conditions  of  Detroit,  where  he  was 
thrown  continually  with  such  strong  leaders 
as  Armitage,  afterwards  Bishop,  and  Benjamin 
Paddock,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
who  were  at  the  time  fellow  priests  with  him. 
His  happy  life  then,  made  ever  happier  by 
his  marriage  with  one  whose  work  by  his  side 
in  California  would  be  entitled  to  extended 
tribute  here,  in  what  she  has  done  for  St. 
Matthew's  School,  St.  Matthew's  Parish,  San 


Mateo,  and  the  Armitage  Orphanage,  not  to 
speak  of  other  things,  if  this  were  the  proper 
place  for  it,  no  doubt  prepared  him  the  better 
to  interpret  his  Eastern  traditions  into  the 
conditions  he  found  here.  And  he  was  not 
long  in  coming  to  clear  and  decided  convictions 
as  to  the  kind  of  seed  he  would  try  to  sow 
here.  In  his  first  report  to  Convention  he 
says:  "I  came  as  Missionary  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Domestic  Missions  to  take  charge 
of  the  stations  at  San  Mateo  and  Redwood 
City  in  February  last  (1865).  My  first  service 
was  held  at  Redwood  in  the  public  school 
house,  February  12th;  and  at  San  Mateo  two 
Sundays  after.  I  now  hold  one  evening  service 
in  each  place  every  Sunday,  officiating  in  the 
morning  at  Redwood,  where  there  is  the  largest 
congregation.  In  neither  place  have  we  a 
church  building.  *  *  *  Besides  ofl&ciating  at 
these  places  I  am  engaged  in  teaching  at  the 
San  Mateo  Institute,  San  Mateo,  a  private  female 
seminary,  where  I  reside  for  the  present."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  follow  in  detail  his 
work  as  Parish  Priest  and  Missionary  as  it 
widened  out  from  this  beginning.  If  we 
should  leave  out  of  view  the  especial  work  of 
which  we  are  to  speak,  in  the  line  of  Christian 
Education  and  Nurture,  the  record  of  seed 
sown  by  him  in  San  Mateo  County  and  the 


counties  south  of  it  would  in  itself  be  a  some- 
what unusual  one.  He  was  associated  with 
Dr.  Breck  in  a  Committee  to  stimulate  Mis- 
sionary interest.  As  General  Missionary  and 
Dean  he  assiduously  visited  all  the  centers  of 
population  he  could  reach.  In  riding  with 
him  on  the  cars  towards  Monterey  he  has 
pointed  out  to  me  many  places,  as  we  passed 
them,  where  he  used  to  hold  services  and 
have  experiences,  the  occasional  humor  of 
which  he  did  not  omit.  And  at  a  Convocation 
held  in  San  Jose,  some  years  since,  he  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  his  pioneer  work  in 
all  that  vicinity  which  those  who  heard  it  will 
not  soon  forget.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  built 
the  present  Church  in  San  Mateo,  (at  the  con- 
secration of  which  Bishop  Scott  of  Oregon 
was  present  with  Bishop  Kip)  of  which  he 
says,  in  1866:  "Few  buildings  of  its  cost  or 
pretentions  in  our  country  will  excel  it  in 
unique  beauty  or  appropriateness  for  Divine 
Service,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has 
an  equal  on  our  Pacific  Coast."  The  Churches 
at  Redwood  and  Belmont  were  directly  due  to 
his  enterprise  and  if  it  were  possible  to  trace 
the  results  of  his  scattered  ministrations, 
doubtless  we  should  find  his  early  instrumen- 
tality in  establishing  the  Church  at  several 
other  points.    In  1868  we  find  Bishop  Kip 


supplying  the  services  on  Sunday  at  San  Mateo, 
as  the  Bishop  says  in  his  journal,  "in  place  of 
the  rector,  Mr.  Brewer,  who,  as  Dean  of  the 
First  Convocation,  was  absent  visiting  the  mis- 
sionary stations  within  his  district."  He  was 
for  a  while  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Diocese  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  Delegate  Missionary  Meeting 
which  brought  a  large  number  of  the  Mission- 
ary leaders  of  the  Church  to  this  Diocese  in 
1870.  And  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  long 
after  he  had  relinquished  parish  work,  he 
never  lost  this  active  missionary  spirit.  In 
his  later  years  he  took  many  long  trips 
throughout  this  Pacific  Coast  region  and 
always,  when  he  came  back,  had  much  to  say 
of  the  opportunities  for  the  Church  which  had 
not  escaped  his  keen  missionary  observation. 
And  on  those  trips  he  found  many  an  opening 
which  he  improved  for  direct  work  and  preach- 
ing for  the  Church.  His  natural  and  spirit- 
ual missionary  force  never  abated. 

We  all  realize,  however,  that  the  chief 
energy  of  his  life  was  put  where  he  felt  the 
need  of  it  was  greatest,  and  that  was  into 
Christian  nurture  and  Christian  education. 
Having  himself  had  the  advantage  of  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  school  and  college,  he  was 
quick  to  see  the  need  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 


it  amid  the  conditions  far  from  congenial  here. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  his  missionary 
work,  he  began  to  teach  in  Laurel  Hall,  little 
realizing  how  he  would  one  day  see  that  same 
building  used  as  a  Church  Orphanage  and 
himself  have  a  large  share  in  bringing  it 
about.  Then,  January  i,  1866,  he  began  a 
private  school.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  this  led  to  a  "Church  Boarding  and  Day 
School,"  to  which  Bishop  Kip,  who,  in  his  ad- 
dress the  year  before,  had  pleaded  for  Church 
Schools,  refers,  saying:  "I  am  happy  to  men- 
tion that  Mr.  Brewer  has  commenced  a  Church 
School  for  boys,  which  I  would  commend  to  the 
patronage  of  those  who  wish  their  sons  trained 
religiously  and  in  the  faith."  In  connection 
with  these  early  ventures,  it  is  well  to  have 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  educator  shown  by 
his  own  words.  In  the  first  circular  he  issued 
for  his  Church  School  he  says:  "The  attention 
of  parents  who  regard  the  moral  and  religious 
culture  of  their  children  as  a  necessity  not 
only  equally  important  with  their  mental 
training  but  indispensable  to  their  complete 
development  is  asked  to  this  school."  In  1868 
the  name  of  St.  Matthew's  Hall  had  been 
chosen.  In  1870  there  were  thirty  pupils  and 
the  corps  of  teachers,  which  then  included 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Church,  Mr.  C.  O. 


Tillotson  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Kellogg,  is  described 
as  "full  of  faith  in  distinctive  religious  teach- 
ing." Military  discipline  had  been  introduced 
by  187 1  and  the  School  was  fairly  started  upon 
its  course  of  prosperity,  showing  in  its  tenth 
year  something  over  a  total  of  a  hundred  in 
attendance,  and  now  in  its  thirty-third  year, 
with  its  large  new  domain  and  spacious  build- 
ings more  in  favor  than  ever,  with  something 
over  seventeen  hundred  who  have  been  its 
students,  many  of  them  prominent  in  their 
several  callings. 

But  let  not  the  success  of  St.  Matthew's 
School  obscure  the  cost  of  it  in  personal  pri- 
vation and  strength  and  brave  faith,  to  the 
founder,  not  to  speak  of  his  associates. 
There  was  nothing  diletiante  about  his  belief 
in  Christian  education.  He  was  no  spinner 
of  fine  theories  under  the  study  lamp.  His 
rugged  experience  in  carrying  Christian  educa- 
tion out  into  practice  put  the  whole  fiber  of  his 
character  to  the  test.  It  was  a  question  which 
verily  touched  the  cupboard  and  the  staying 
qualities  in  those  earlier  days.  There  were  a 
thousand  and  one  kinds  of  inertia  and  distrust 
and  density  towards  his  ideals  to  try  him  at 
every  step.  But  nothing  of  this  seems  to  get 
into  his  reports  or  into  his  headway.  He 
makes  much  of  the  encouragements  and  wel- 


comes  help  he  did  receive  from  a  few  sympa- 
thetic and  generous  friends.  And  he  learned 
how  to  keep  right  on  and  to  avoid  being  tangled 
up  with  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks  of  his 
work — those  things  which  have  brought  to 
grief  so  many  fair  starts  of  Church  schools. 

Now  the  significant  feature  of  all  this  to  us 
is  that  it  was  due  to  his  indomitable  faith  in 
that  ideal  for  which  he  was  working — Chris- 
tian editcation — as  clearly  outlined  in  the 
quotations  I  have  made  from  him.  With  all 
his  heart  he  believed  that  moral  and  religious 
culture  was  a  necessity,  not  onl}^  of  equal 
importance  with  mental  training,  but  "indis- 
pensable to  complete  development."  He 
staked  his  life  work  upon  that.  As  the  work 
weut  on  the  conviction  deepened.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  the  school 
life  this  shows  itself  in  the  putting  the  legend 
Pro  Deo  et  Patria  on  the  forefront  of  its  cata- 
logues, where  it  still  remains.  To  him,  a  boy 
only  trained  to  have  a  mind  exercised  and 
developed,  with  morals  and  religious  life  left 
to  themselves,  to  go  to  the  bad  was  as  ab- 
normal as  a  coin  only  minted  on  one  side,  or 
an  athletic  body  with  an  untutored  intellect. 
Our  Church  standpoint  in  all  this,  perhaps, 
seems  to  us  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  I 
think  we  often  fail  to  appreciate  how  many 


theories  of  education  differ  practically  from  us 
in  this  toio  coelo.  Courses  of  ethics  and  com- 
parative study  of  religions  are  made  electives, 
it  may  be,  but  that  is  a  vastly  different  view 
from  that  of  Dr.  Brewer  that  the  direct  and 
sustained  attention  to  the  moral  and  religious 
culture  of  the  individual  is  indispensable  to 
complete  development.  Text  books,  lecture 
courses,  qualifications  for  degrees,  treatises, 
habits  of  thought  would,  in  many  a  case,  have 
to  be  heroically  revised  to  make  them  appear 
even  hospitable  to  the  well-rounded  ideal  for 
which  Dr.  Brewer  contended. 

And  no  less  strongly  than  he  believed  in 
Christian  education  did  he  believe  that  the 
Church  was  especially  adapted  to  foster  it.  It 
was  bold  with  a  boldness  that,  perhaps,  we, 
with  sentiment  now  working  in  another  direc- 
tion, may  not  altogether  appreciate,  to  fling 
out  the  banner  of  a  Church  school  when  he 
did  it.  He  knew  well  enough  that  it  would,  to 
many,  count  against  the  school.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  at  first,  at  any  rate,  the  very 
name  "Church  School"  would  deter  many 
parents  from  sending  their  boys  to  it.  He 
knew  that  some  colorless  name  would,  in  some 
quarters,  be  more  politic.  But  none  of  these 
things  moved  him,  and  St.  Matthew's  it  was 
and  is.    Principle  in  time  triumphed.  He 


lived  to  see  in  San  Mateo,  not  only  his  parish 
well  established,  but  in  this  same  city  and 
more  or  less  directly  traceable  back  to  his 
venture  of  faith,  St.  Matthew's  School,  St.  Mar- 
garet's School,  The  Church  Divinity  School, 
to  the  faculty  of  which  he  belonged,  and  the 
Armitage  Orphanage. 

And  how  much  he  was  to  the  whole  Orphan- 
age movement  in  the  Diocese,  as  worker, 
Advocate  and  Chaplain!  He  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  in  the  interest  of  the  Armi- 
tage Orphanage  and  was  in  every  way  its  con- 
stant counsellor  and  friend.  Worthy  of  his  no- 
ble, busy  life  it  was  that  his  last  public  speech 
— the  fervor  and  effectiveness  of  which  many 
will  remember — was  his  eloquent  plea  for  the 
Orphanage  at  our  recent  Convention  of  the 
Diocese.  And  his  last  act  as  a  clergyman  was 
his  sermon  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Orphanage. 
Could  there  have  been  a  closing  of  his  earthly 
record  more  after  his  own  mind? 

And  so  the  lesson  of  his  life  that  stands 
out  most  strongly  to  me  is  his  patient,  coura- 
geous seed-sowing  in  the  morning  of  the 
Diocese  and  his  cheerily  bearing  the  burden  of 
the  toil  as  the  day  wore  on.  The  clods  must  at 
times  have  seemed  very  hard  and  the  furrows 
very  unreceptive  and  the  soil  far  from  promis- 
ing.    Nevertheless,  he  sowed  in  the  sun- 


shine.  He  sowed  choice  seed.  He  sowed  with 
a  steady  scattering.  God  gave  the  increase. 
And  God  will  give  us,  still  working  in  the 
field,  the  increase  if  we  only  keep  cheerily 
on  working.  We  must  sow  the  Word.  And  that 
always  means  hard  and  patient  work.  Some 
falls  by  the  wayside;  some  on  stony  ground; 
some  among  thorns.  Never  mind,  some  falls, 
too,  on  good  ground.  The  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  there  will  be  crushing  and  wilting  the 
spirit  if  we  let  it,  but  the  rejoicing,  too,  there 
will  be  if  we  go  steadily  on.  By  Scripture 
metonymy  the  sower  of  the  seed  himself  is 
identified  in  the  parable  with  the  good  seed  he 
sows,  and  when  our  life  record  is  closed,  the 
only  thing  worth  knowing  about  us  in  our 
generation  is  whether  we  have  been  the  true 
children  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  seed 
for  good  we  have  sown  and  have  been.  That 
will  be  the  real  secret  of  the  hope  for  the  per- 
fect consummation  and  bliss  to  which,  with 
him,  we  may  look  in  this  Holy  Sacrament,  in 
death,  in  life  everlasting. 
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SERMON. 


"  0,  THAT  Men  would  praise  the  TiOitn  for  His  (iooDXESs,  axb  His  wox- 
iiKUKUL  WORKS  TO  THE  CHILDREN  OP  MEN." — Pgaliii  cvii.,  8th  verse. 

Owing  to  executive  forgetfulness  and  ovei"siglit,  or 
else  to  executive  inclemency,  the  old  festival  of 
Thanksgiving  fell  upon  a  very  unpropitious  day  for 
this  community.  For  no  one,  who  has  seen  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  steamer  day,  would  deem  it  the  most 
favorable  season  for  either  pastime  or  worship.  In 
consequence  of  the  unhappy  selection  of  the  day,  the 
usual  service  of  this  church  was  omitted.  But  I  hope 
that  some  of  the  meditations,  which  I  might  have  pre- 
sented on  that  day,  may  not  prove  wholly  inappropri- 
ate to  the  Sabl)ath  service. 

We  love  the  good  old  Thanksgiving  aimiversary  for 
many  reasons.  We  love  it  for  its  home-bred  joys,  its 
family  rejoicings,  its  pious  origin,  and  time-honored 
observance,  and  for  all  its  genial  and  gladsome  asso- 
ciations—  coming  always  encircled  with  the  pleasing 
memories  of  childhood,  and  bathed  in  the  light  of  the 
heart's  spring  time.     And  none  the  less  should  we 
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lionor  and  welcome  its  coming,  because  it  recalls  so 
distinctly  tlie  forms  of  those  whom  we  have  loved,  but 
who  now  live  in  a  brighter  Avorld,  in  the  Thanks- 
giving home  of  Heaven.  AVe  miss  their  cheerful  pres- 
ence around  the  hearth-stone,  and  as  we  gathei'  to  the 
festive  board,  a  momentary  shadow  passes  over  the 
heart  at  beholding  the  vacant  seat,  but  instantly  a 
resigned  joy  takes  the  place  of  sadness,  and  our  minds 
ascend  from  the  thought  of  family  ties  broken  on 
earth,  to  family  ties  to  be  forever  renewed  and  sancti- 
fied in  Heaven.  Our  Christian  faith  prompts  us  to 
look  forAvard  with  hope  to  that  great  spiritual  realm, 
those  immortal  habitations  above,  where  we  shall  be 
permitted  to  mingle  in  higher  and  holier  festivities, 
and  where  together  we  shall  lift  an  everlasting  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

Besides  the  charm  of  this  magical  scenery  of  asso- 
ciation which  lies  around  the  day,  it  has  its  substantial 
uses.  Every  year,  this  old  observance  of  New  Eng- 
land is  becoming  more  general  throughout  the  whole 
country  ;  it  will,  at  length,  become  a  national  holiday 
in  honor  of  the  harvest,  the  grand  feast  of  ingathering, 
through  all  our  borders,  from  Maine  to  California,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores.  And  we  need, 
as  a  nation,  more  public  days  of  pastime,  and  release 
from  toil  and  anxiety.  The  hard  crust  of  materialism, 
which  is  continually  forming  over  the  habits  of  our 
people,  should  be  broken  up  more  frequently,  by  the 
insertion  here  and  there  of  apjiointed  days  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation.    Throughout  the  whole  country, 
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and  most  eminently  true  is  it  here,  where  visions  of 
gold  dazzle  every  eye,  there  is  an  eager  haste  and 
excitement  a})out  the  great  matter  of  becoming  rich. 
There  is  an  intense  absorption  of  mind  in  what  is  called 
husiness,  that  is,  the  business  of  gain-getting^  of  enlarg- 
ing ownership,  of  multiplying  acres  and  title-deeds, 
of  thrifty  enterprise,  in  a  word,  of  laying  up  "much 
goods  for  many  years."  The  love  of  money,  however, 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Americans,  for  this  desire 
for  accumulation  has  a  hold  upon  every  human  heart, 
but  „^ever,  perhaps,  Avas  the  appetite  so  active,  so 
u'gent  and  keen  in  any  entire  nation,  as  it  is,  at  this 
moment,  in  our  own.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
character  of  our  institutions,  which  do  not  favor  the 
consolidation  of  wealth  by  laws  of  entail,  nor  promote 
the  feeling  of  inherited  suflBcieucy,  and  secured  abun- 
dance, and  consequently,  that  inaction  and  indifference 
to  further  gains,  which  wealth  long  transmitted,  and 
guarded  l)y  law,  often  gives  to  men  of  other  lauds.  In 
this  country,  each  successive  generation  feels  the  stim- 
ulus of  necessity,  and  is  compelled  to  provide  for  itself. 
And  the  national  appetite  for  gain  is  partly  owing, 
also,  to  the  equal  opportunities  which  are  here  open  to 
all  men  in  all  the  great  fields  of  labor  and  competition, 
and  to  the  boundless  resources,  moreover,  revealed  on 
every  hand,  by  which  the  universal  love  of  accumula- 
tion is  wondrously  stimulated. 

And  it  is  from  this  general  al)Sorptioii  of  the  mind, 
by  a  strong  and  universal  passion,  fed  and  inflamed  by 
the  causes  just  named,  that  I  infer  both  the  propriety 
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and  the  absolute  need  of  more  frequent  holidays  for 
national  observance.  We  need  these  grateful  breath- 
ing spaces,  and  periods  of  pastime  and  release,  to  break 
in  upon  the  iron  and  relentless  sway  of  Mammon, 
when,  by  common  consent,  the  exhausting  and  cor- 
roding cares  of  business  shall  be  exchanged  by  the 
whole  people  for  the  joys  of  innocent  amusement,  for 
the  green  and  garlanded  recollections  of  youthful  days, 
for  family  gatherings,  and  religious  gratitude. 

The  sentiment  which  best  befits  this  joyful  harvest 
season^  is  that  of  gratitude.  Without  this  sentiment  it 
is  not  rightly  used,  or  comprehended.  It  was  origi- 
nally begotten  of  this  noble  feeling  of  the  human  heart. 
Now,  if  we  can,  as  we  ought  to  do,  weave  into  all 
the  associations  and  around  all  the  uses  and  pleasures 
of  this  old  season  of  gladness,  the  golden  sentiment  of 
piety  and  religious  gratitude,  the  occasion  would  be 
elevated  and  crowned.  It  would  be  spiritualized, 
transfigured  of  much  of  its  earthliness,  and  would 
receive  a  tinge  and  border  of  heavenly  light.  The 
tissue  of  enjoyments  and  remem})rances  that  cling  to 
the  day,  would  have  its  shining  thread,  and  the  grosser 
features  of  the  ]iastime  would  be  concealed  by  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  tliis  sentiment,  just  as  the  rough  and 
tough  arms  of  the  oak  are  often  covered  and  festooned 
with  the  green  and  graceful  ivy. 

With  the  hope  of  promoting,  in  some  humble  meas- 
ure, this  grace  of  the  heart,  and  of  bringing  into  joy- 
ful recognition  the  AlKiood  Giver  of  every  bounty, 
while  we  stand  admidst  the  thick  blessings  of  his 
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hand,  let  us  review  more  distinctly  some  of  the  reasons 
existing  in  our  daily  life  and  in  our  country's  prosper- 
ity, for  gratitude  and  praise  to  Him  whose  mercies 
never  fail. 

And  in  the  first  j)lace,  I  would  say,  that  Ave  should 
be  grateful  for  existence  itself  Existence  is  a  boon 
not  to  be  thanklessly  taken  from  the  invisible  Hand. 
It  is  better  to  he  than  not  to  be.  Most  men  shrink 
from  the  thought  of  annihilation.  Tlie  conscious- 
ness of  life,  of  thought,  of  sensation,  of  growth  in 
knowledge  and  of  a  capacity  for  moral  excellence, 
is,  if  properly  viewed,  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction. 
That  we  are  superior  to  the  insensate  clod,  to  organized 
forms  of  vegetable  life,  and  to  the  unreasoning  brute 
creation,  u])on  due  reflection,  has  in  it  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  And  then,  too,  that  we  exist  as  we  are, 
under  these  favorable  and  beneficent  conditions  of  life, 
with  this  body  so  fearfully  and  Avonderfully  made, 
with  this  principle  of  intelligence  within,  this  silent 
world  of  thought,  with  reason  and  conscience,  together 
with  the  immortal  dower  of  the  affections,  is  something 
that  should  awaken  in  every  soul  the  slumbering  sense 
of  gratitude,  and  should  carry  the  heart  upward  in 
songs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him  who  hath 
made  man  after  his  own  image,  and  crowned  him  with 
immortality. 

And,  indeed,  what  an  existence  is  this  which  encir- 
cles us,  and  which  l)Ounds  in  glad  emotions  through 
the  human  heart,  full  and  free  !  Do  we  sufficiently 
feel  its  grandeur,  or  comprehend  its  beneficence  ? 
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Behold  these  organs  of  perception,  how  wisely  aila])t- 
ed  to  the  surrounding  universe.  What  can  match 
the  Leauty  and  glory  of  all  this  \'isible  scene  in 
which  we  are  permitted  to  live  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  year  to  year  ?  Study  the  eye^  that  sovereign 
among  the  senses,  the  miraculous  instrument  by  which, 
chiefly,  we  lay  hold  of  the  outward  Avorld.  AMiat 
a  marvelous  specimen  of  skill,  and  of  adaptation 
to  its  imperial  office.  How  easily  it  connnands  its 
lordly  heritage,  and  holds  in  possession  the  boundless 
estate  of  the  universe.  Rays  of  light  are  constantly 
traveling  down  millions  of  miles  from  the  great  sun's 
center,  to  serve  its  needs.  Tlie  all-surrounding,  hut 
viewless  atmosphere,  Avaits  about  this  fticulty  to  modify 
the  light,  and  guard  against  a  too  aljrupt  and  hasty 
entrance.  What  a  countless  multitude  of  scenes  and 
forais  are,  in  rapid  succession,  yet  minutely  and  dis- 
tinctly, pictured  upon  the  magical  curtain,  which  is 
spread  out  within  its  inner  chamber.  There  is  not,  in 
the  whole  creation  of  God,  a  more  wondrous  naechan- 
ism  than  the  human  eye,  or  a  gift  that  declares  more 
impressively  both  the  Avlsdom  and  l)eneficence  of  the 
Creator.  It  might  have  been  less  skillfully  formed,  for 
a  rougher  organ  would  have  answered  tlie  ordinary 
purpose  of  sight.  We  could  have  found  our  way 
along  throusrh  the  world  .without  an  instrument  so 
elaborately  finished,  without  one  of  such  comprehen- 
sive reach  of  vision,  or  one  so  ingeniously  set.  Every 
I'ay  of  light  might  have  struck  upon  the  eye  with  pain, 
and  yet  we  could  have  seen.    This  organ  might  have 
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been  fixed  fast  in  its  socket,  and  yet  the  main  end  have 
been  answered.  It  might  have  been  repulsive  to  look 
upon,  and  yet  its  power  of  vision  not  impaired.  It 
might  have  been  as  inexpi'essive  as  a  gkvss  }>all,  and 
yet  our  foot  never  have  stumbled  from  lack  of  light. 

All  that  superiority  and  convenience,  then,  above 
what  was  barely  necessary  for  sight,  for  seeing  our 
way  through  the  fog  and  dust  of  this  world,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  goodness  of  the  infinite  Maker.  The 
form  of  the  eye,  the  divine  workmanship  with  which 
it  is  wrought,  its  quick  and  easy  motion,  its  stretch  of 
vision,  its  matchless  beauty,  and  alcove  all  its  power  of 
expression,  and  almost  of  utterance,  by  which  it  de- 
clares thought,  and  all  the  varying  emotions,  passions 
and  sentiments  of  the  soul,  are  just  so  nmch  proof  of 
the  Divine  l)eneficence,  revealed  through  the  skill, 
beauty  and  power  of  this  kingly  organ,  and  just  so  far 
constitute  a  demand  upon  our  fervent  gratitude  and 
praise. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  Avorld  is  this, 
which  the  eye  was  constructed  to  look  upon  !  Let  but 
the  dark  curtain  of  blindness  drop  doAvn  by  some  fear- 
ful accident  over  these  orbs  of  vision,  and  what  scenes 
are  shut  out  forever  from  the  chamber  of  our  visual 
perceptions.  Do  we,  with  a  gratitude  sufficiently  deep 
and  constant,  consider  what  God  hath  done  for  us  iu 
the  visible  and  boundless  creation  ?  Why  this  variety, 
beauty,  skill,  sublimity  and  glory  everywhere  spread 
out  over  the  heavens  and  over  the  earth  for  the  eye  to 
look  upon  ?    Why  not  a  leaden  pall  stretched  out 
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from  the  four  corners  of  Heaven  over  the  Earth,  in- 
stead of  this  majestic  and  peerless  dome  of  the  skies  ? 
"WTiy  not  one  unvarying  season,  instead  of  this  grateful 
and  perpetual  interchange  of  Summer  and  Winter, 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest  ?  Why  should  not  the  face  of 
Nature  have  been  painted  with  a  single  dye  instead  of 
this  rich  profusion  of  colors,  here  blended  with  the 
nicest  harmony,  and  there  contrasted  with  the  most 
striking  effect  ?  "VVTiy  these  picturesque  landscapes, 
these  winding  streams,  these  mountains  and  vales  inter- 
mingled, these  waving  forests  and  bounding  oceans  ? 
Might  not  all  the  rivers  have  run  to  the  sea  in  straight 
lines  and  sharp-cut  channels,  and  banks  unadorned 
with  fringing  foliage  ?  Might  not  all  the  arms  of  the 
trees  have  stood  out  at  right  angles  with  the  support- 
ing stem  —  and  every  twig  had  the  erectness  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  porcupine's  quill,  and  each  leaf  been 
squared  as  if  by  the  carpenter's  rule  ? 

But  look  abroad  and  see  how  the  Divine  Hand  has 
wrought  for  our  delight,  as  well  as  for  our  convenience 
and  for  our  growth,  as  well  as  our  gratification.  The 
stars  shine  down  nightly  upon  our  heads  through  illim- 
itable space.  The  moon,  through  each  monthly  coui-se, 
upon  us,  as  if  in  benediction,  her  calm  and  silver  face 
turns  in  full-orbed  brightness.  The  earth  revolves  for- 
ever on  its  invisible  axis,  insuring  the  welcome  vicissi- 
tudes of  night  and  day.  The  central  fire  which  burns 
far  up  in  the  azure  heavens,  never  goes  out,  its  light  and 
heat  no  waters  can  quench.  Upon  the  bosom  of  this 
vaulted  sky,  what  scenery  is  pictured  from  day  to  day 
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—  what  coloring  is  laid,  what  grouping  is  seen.  What 
blending  of  shades,  what  softness  and  forms  of  grace  — 
and  then,  again,  what  harshness  of  aspect,  what  angry 
frescoes,  what  somber  coloring  and  what  scowling  shad- 
ows fall  upon  the  great  canvas ;  and,  moreover,  what 
glory  comes  with,  the  blushing  dawn,  what  radiance 
is  often  flung  over  the  setting  day,  and  what  an  arch 
sometimes  spans  the  dark  bosom  of  the  storm,  the 
bow  of  ancient  promise,  braided  with  sunbeams ! 

No  artist  can  reproduce  a  single  aspect  of  the  heav- 
ens or  the  earth  in  that  perfection  with  which  nature 
draws  it  before  the  living  eye.  These  pictures  are  not 
subjects  of  monoply.  They  cannot  be  transferred  to 
expensive  galleries  of  art.  They  are  not  painted  for 
the  rich  alone  —  but  here  they  are  forever  hung  up,  in 
perpetual  succession,  in  the  broad  gallery  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  stupendous  hall  of  creation,  for  all  eyes  to 
gaze  upon,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  high  and  low,  of  all 
generations  —  an  unbought  privilege  and  a  common 
boon  —  illustrating  the  impartial  goodness  of  God,  and 
claiming  from  every  human  soul,  boundless  gratitude 
and  praise.  But  in  the  human  organization  there  are 
other  instruments  and  inlets  of  impression  than  the 
eye.  The  labyrinthine  ear,  the  acute  taste,  the  sense 
of  odor  and  the  delicate  touch,  all  benevolently  con- 
trived means  of  enjoyment,  and  each  and  all  provided 
by  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  with  their  proper 
sources  of  gratification  in  the  world  around  us. 

In  the  further  pursuit  of  this  train  of  reflections,  I 
would  remark,  that  behind  this  physical  organization. 
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and  giving  it  life  and  intelligence,  there  is  what  may 
he  called  the  spintttal  structure,  an  organism  of  a  far 
superior  mold,  of  a  more  ethereal  substance,  and  of 
still  finer  adaptations  to  the  woi-ld  in  Avhich  we  live. 
I  refer  to  the  mind,  the  seat  of  consciousness,  the  in- 
strument of  thought  and  the  means  of  sensation,  and 
jilso  to  the  great  religious  sentiments.  Herein  lie  the 
peculiar  power  and  especial  superiority  of  the  human 
being.  Hereupon  is  the  divine  image  and  suiiei-scrip- 
tion.  In  this  diviner  make  and  constitution  reside  the 
true  forces  of  rational  and  immortal  man.  This  com- 
prehends the  reason,  by  which  we  sift  truth  fi-om 
error  ;  the  imagination,  by  which  we  receive  idem^  and 
create  new  combinations ;  the  understanding,  by  which 
facts  and  principles  are  embraced ;  the  wUl,  which 
bends  human  activity  to  practical  results ;  the  con- 
science, which  admonishes  of  right  and  wrong ;  the 
affections,  which  bind  us  in  sympathy  to  the  race,  and 
the  sentiment  of  religion,  which  prompts  us  to  look  up 
and  adore.  This  mental  and  moral  nature,  combined 
into  inseparable  complexity  in  all  its  action,  constitutes 
the  genuine  excellence  and  gloj-y  of  man,  and  is  an 
overwhelming  reason  for  continual  gratitude. 

It  is  this  superior  nature  which  uses  the  physical  or- 
ganization as  its  instrument  and  servant.  It  is  by  this, 
that  man's  thought  sweeps  through  immensity.  It  is  by 
this,  that  he  weighs  the  planets  in  scales,  and  measures 
the  distant  fields  of  s])ace  with  tire  detective  rods  of 
science.  It  is  this  by  which  he  fathoms  the  ocean 
deeps,  and,  with  a  human  omnipotence,  taketh  up  the 
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isles  as  a  very  little  thing.  Througli  this  mental  and 
moral  force,  it  is,  that  man  achieves  those  deeds  which 
history  records,  and  which  peq^etuate  his  name  and 
influence  through  the  ages.  Cfesar  was  enabled  by 
this,  first  to  conquer  the  world,  and  then  to  write  his 
name  upon  its  imperishable  tablets.  It  was  this  hid- 
den power  of  genius,  whicli  gave  Napoleon  such  emi- 
nence and  splendor  in  his  lifetime,  and  now,  when  dead, 
inakes  his  bare  name  almost  a  suiTicient  prop  for  a  bril- 
liant empire.  By  this,  Homer  lives,  with  imperishalde 
honor,  in  his  immortal  verse,  and  the  name  of  Cicero 
shall  descend  through  all  time,  preserved  in  the  amber 
of  his  matchless  eloquence.  Through  this  inward 
might,  Raphael's  renown  Avill  forever  breathe  from  the 
silent  canvas,  and  Angelo's  brow  wear,  through  all 
ages,  the  triple  wreath  won  from  sculpture,  architec- 
ture and  jiainting  —  having  no  fears  that  any  other 
man's  "Night"  will  fling  an  eclipse  across  the  long 
"  Day  "  of  his  fame,  or  that  he  will  sufier  in  the  "  Last 
Judgment "  of  posterity.  By  this  blended  moral  and 
intellectual  force,  Washington  raised  himself  to  the 
veneration  of  the  world,  and  is  seated  firmly  and  for- 
ever in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  By  this  power 
shall  Webster  and  Burke  march  onward  together 
amidst  the  shouts  of  posterity.  And  it  is  this  same 
mysterious  agency,  which  creates  the  Columbuses  of 
enterprise,  discovery  and  adventure,  the  Newtons  of 
science,  the  Howards  of  philanthropy  and  reform,  and 
the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  Christian  faith.  Now, 
since  God's  hand  is  the  more  distinctly  visible  in  the 
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superiority  of  the  spiritual  frame,  as  well  as  in  the 
wide  provision  he  has  made  for  its  exercise,  planting 
strong  impulses  at  its  very  center,  and  ])lacing  com- 
manding motives  to  activity  all  around  it,  and  even 
sending  his  own  son  to  deliver  it  from  the  bondage  of 
passion  and  iniquity,  and  to  inspire  it  by  a  lofty  and 
an  everlasting  standard  of  moral  excellence  —  since,  I 
repeat,  all  this  so  clearly  reveals  God's  beneficent  hand, 
ought  there  not  to  be  a  corresponding  measure  of  grat- 
itude ?  Should  we  not  bow  lowly,  in  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  for  those  gifts  and  endowments  by  which  grati- 
tude from  man  alone  Vjecomes  possible  ? 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  more  familiar  and  obvious 
experience  of  life,  and  we  shall  still  see  the  same  good 
Providence  in  the  ten  thousand  blessings  of  home  and 
country.  This  year,  too,  seed-time  and  harvest  have 
not  failed,  and  we  may  feel  assured  they  never  shall 
fail  until  the  bow  of  promise  is  rent  asunder  and  un- 
raveled from  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  blotted  out  for- 
ever from  the  face  of  the  storm.  The  promise  of  the 
spring  has  been  yielded  up  in  the  yellow  sheaves  and 
golden  fruits  of  autumn.  The  husbandman's  seed, 
committed  in  faith  to  the  nourishing  earth,  has  been 
watched  over,  and  visited  with  sun,  dew  and  shower, 
and  has  come  forth,  at  length,  progressively,  like  the 
religion  of  the  gospel  in  the  soul  of  man,  "First  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
The  sickle  has  been  put  and  the  harvest  garnered. 
No  blight  has  fallen  upon  the  field  or  the  flock,  no 
pestilence  has  entered  the  fold,  and  no  war  or  famine 
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has  left  the  footprint  of  destruction  upon  the  land ; 
but  Plenty,  with  her  full  horn,  and  Peace,  with  her 
plowshare  and  pruning-hook,  go  hand  in  hand,  smiling 
through  all  our  villages,  forever  reminding  us  of  Him 
whose  benignant  eye  is  alike  on  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  year,  and  who  crowns  it  with  his  goodness. 

This  has  been  so  through  the  country  at  large,  and 
in  our  own  neighborhood  and  State,  Providence  has 
smiled  not  less  benignly.  Tlie  mountains  and  ravines 
yonder,  have  yielded  their  steady  and  munificent  trib- 
ute of  four  millions  a  month.  All  these  valleys  and 
plains  have  rolled  up  again  their  teeming  abundance  in 
golden  grain,  and  delicious  and  mammoth  fruits.  The 
same  wonderful  climate  has  been  over  and  around  us, 
at  once  vigorous,  exhilarating  and  brilliant.  The  same 
noble  bay  is  spread  out  before  this  fair  city,  which  sits 
graceful  upon  her  many  hills,  and  full  of  future  prom- 
ise. The  church,  school-house  and  temple  of  justice, 
stand  side  by  side,  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  peojile, 
who  show  a  desire  to  sustain  their  joint  influence,  and 
have  their  united  guardianship.  Our  social  condi^^ 
WiT  tion  is  making  rapid  progress  with  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  woman  in  our  population,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  hearth-stone  as  the  important  center  of 
social  life.  And  our  municipal  affairs  have  felt  the 
cleansing  touch  of  revolution,  and  the  power  of  a  most 
beneficent  and  needed  reform,  for  which  we  cannot  be 
too  grateful  to  the  wise  and  brave  spirits  by  whose 
sacrifices,  energy,  patience  and  heroism  it  was  so  hap- 
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pily,  and,  I  might  add,  brilliantly,  conducted  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  Committee  of  Vigi- 
lance has  been  the  subject  of  severe  and  angry 
criticism  on  both  sides  of  the  continent.  It  has 
been  condemned,  on  general  principles,  by  some  who 
knew,  and  many  who  did  not  know,  whereof  they 
affirmed.  But  I  have  tried  to  look  at  the  whole  move- 
ment as  an  ira]>artial  spectator.  I  have  watched  the 
causes  from  whicli  it  sprung,  have  seen  the  points 
at  issue,  and  the  character  of  the  two  parties  which 
came  into  the  conflict,  and  something  of  the  motives 
which  moved  the  opposition.  I  have  not  intentionally 
overlooked  any  fact  or  argument,  or  constitutional 
objection,  whicli  may  have  been  urged  against  the 
Committee,  or  disregarded  any  hot  and  bitter  denun- 
ciation tliat  has  been  hurled  upon  them  while  in  the 
midst  of  their  work,  or  since  it  has  been  done.  I  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  for  one,  and  I  say  it  with  an  increa.s- 
ing  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  there  has  not  ])eeu,  in 
^ny  portion  of  the  land,  a  more  needful,  a  more  pat-^ 
riotic  or  wisely  conducted  demonstration  for  civil 
rights  and  the  public  good  since  the  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution. There  was  an  extraordinary  assumption  of 
power,  but  there  was  an  extraordinary  occasion  for  its 
exercise.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  does  not  and 
cannot  provide  for  such  a  state  of  things  as  existed. 
No  law  of  man  could  reach  the  difficulty  except  the 
law  oi'  force.    The  peo])le  had  neglected  their  duty  to 
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the  government.  The  ballot-box  was  in  the  hands  of 
hired  ruffians,  who  maintained  their  usurpation  by 
force,  the  combined  force  of  revolvers,  bowie  knives 
and  brandy.  Some  of  the  worst  men  on  earth  were  in 
office,  and  could  not  be  dislodged.  The  courts  of  law 
had  become  torpid,  and  the  administration  of  justice* 
exceedingly  lax  and  corrupt ;  the  public  funds  were 
robbed  and  wasted ;  the  streets  were  broken  and  im- 
passable, and  the  public  affiiirs  fast  tending  to  utter 
ruin. 

Now,  I  ask,  where  was  the  remedy  for  this,  in  a 
peculiar  community  like  ours  ?  Does  the  Constitu- 
tion provide  for  wresting  the  ballot-box  from  such  men 
as  your  McGowans,  and  Caseys,  and  Mulligans,  and 
Kearneys,  except  by  an  armed  force?  Were  they  men 
to  give  u]j  their  advantage  by  mere  persuasion  and 
argument,  or  ridicule  ?  Were  they  to  be  shamed  out 
of  their  effrontery  and  political  gambling  ?  No,  the 
supposition  is  absurd.  Would  time  and  patience  cure 
the  evil  ?  No,  time  and  i)atieuce  made  everything 
worse  —  gangrene  sinks  deeper  by  neglect.  They  did 
not  die  and  never  resigned.  Would  an  indignant  con- 
vention of  the  people,  and  spirited  and  caustic  resolu- 
tions effect  the  desired  change  ?  This  would  be  like 
painted  lightning  and  harmless  thunder,  mere  brut  am, 
fulmen.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  that  would 
reach  the  case  but  force.  Our  citizens  were  compelled 
to  take  their  rights  by  main  strength,  vi  et  armis,  or 
not  have  them  at  all.  There  was  a  plain  necessity  for 
a  violent  collision,  for  an  illegal  assumption  of  power, 
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and  the  power  was  assumed.  It  was  a'ssumed  against 
law,  for  law  and  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  The 
choice  Avas  between  civil  revolution  and  civil  i*uin. 
llevolution  was  chosen,  and  revolution  by  force  and 
the  bayonet.  A  fatal  disease  was  upon  the  body  poli- 
tic, and  the  case  must  be  probed  even  at  the  most  fear- 
ful risks  and  hazards.  A  cancer  must  not  be  tampered 
with,  but  must  be  cut  from  the  system.  The  best  citi- 
zens armed  themselves  without  the  sanction  of  law, 
with  the  virtuous  aim,  not  to  overturn  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  to  establish  it  and  gain  its  protection ;  not  to 
subvert  law,  but  to  render  the  laws  effective  ;  not  to 
destroy  order,  but  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion, 
and  to  restore  a  solid  peace. 

Never  was  there  an  issue  more  false,  and  empty 
and  delusive  than  that  raised  l>etween  the  Commit- 
tee and  their  opponents,  by  the  opj^onents  them- 
selves. For  every  man  knows,  and  every  candid  man 
Avill  acknowledge,  that  the  Vigilance  Connnittee  aimed, 
with  a  serious  and  honest  purpose  at  heart,  however 
illegal  the  manner,  at  the  estalilishment  of  both  law 
and  ordet:  This  was  their  aim,  and  this  was  the  im- 
mediate result  of  their  action,  and  a  result  which  every 
day  renders  more  conspicuous.  In  fovm^  their  action 
was  in  contravention  of  law  and  order,  but  in  fact^  and 
under  the  existing  necessity  of  the  case,  their  action 
was  the  only  means  by  which  law  and  order  could  be 
secured.  In  an  extraordinary  condition,  the  best  citi- 
zens of  society  armed  and  organized,  assumed  the  au- 
thoiity  of  the  courts,  only  that  the  courts  might  be 
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awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  better  fulfill 
their  sacred  functions,  and  this  has  been  the  effect. 
The  courts  of  this  county,  as  everybody  knows,  have 
l)een  endowed  with  new  life,  and  justice  is  no  longer  a 
name.  The  necessity  of  the  case,  the  punty  of  intention 
steadily  shown  throughout,  the  wise  caution  of  their 
])rooeedings,  together  with  the  unquestionable  and  ob- 
vious good  results  secured,  will  form  the  Committee's 
trium]ihant  defense  with  all  candid  men  everywhere, 
and  with  impartial  posterity.  And  Avherc;  on  earth 
was  there  ever  such  a  civil  demonstration  as  t\m  ?  A 
whole  city  aroused  and  armed  against  corruption,  vil- 
lainy and  crime.  A  self-supported  army  of  five  thou- 
sand men,  in  constant  drill  for  the  pulilic  service,  for 
the  banishment  of  outlaws,  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  for  municipal  reform.  And  under  this  martial 
array,  never  wiis  this  city  better  governed  or  more  at 
})eace.  Under  this  rule,  what  act  of  injustice  was 
done?  Was  any  life  taken  Avhich  had  not  been  for- 
feited by  crime,  oi'  that  the  laws  would  not  have  taken 
could  the  laAvs  have  been  enforced  ?  Was  any  one 
banished  whose  presence  was  not  an  offense  to  the 
good  morals  of  this  community  ?  And  is  it  not  honor- 
able and  noteworthy  that  five  thousand  men  in  arms, 
of  different  nations,  and  temperaments,  and  habits  of 
life,  could  assume  the  complete  control  of  this  city  and 
hold  it  for  months  without  committing  any  serious  acts 
t)f  indiscretion  ?  Did  not  these  men,  when  all  thinsrs 
are  considered,  act  most  nobly  i  Could  the  same  thing 
be  carried  so  wdsely,  and  discreetly,  and  successfully 
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through,  anywhere  else  on  earth  ?  This  city  has  had  a 
bad  name  in  former  days.  But  this  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration, in  the  exercise  of  power,  by  such  numbers  of 
her  citizens  combined,  and  armed,  and  exercised,  too, 
for  the  public  morals  and  the  public  security,  against 
the  worst  men  and  the  worst  crimes,  ought  to  do  much 
to  redeem  her  reputation,  and  to  set  her  up  in  honor 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

All  honor,  then,  I  say,  to  the  Committee  of  Vigi- 
lance. It  is  an  institution  well  adapted  to  the  pres- 
ent, passing  needs  of  a  community  like  this.  It 
was,  certainly,  the  only  power  on  earth,  nor  was 
there  any  in  Heaven,  which  bad  men  in  this  coun- 
try so  feared,  and  which  struck  such  wholesome 
terror  into  hardened  criminals  and  veterans  in  guilt. 
The  power  was  assumed  by  responsible  citizens,  and 
exercised  with  the  greatest  wisdom,  and  for  the 
public  good.  The  occasion  was  most  urgent.  The 
public  mind  was  ripe  for  action.  Patience  was  ex- 
hausted. The  causes  mo.st  irritating,  and  the  imme- 
diate appeal  stirred  deep  every  manly  heart.  The 
blood  of  the  martyred  King  cried  from  the  ground, 
and  from  this  call  there  sprung  a  municipal  reform, 
which  has  swept  with  wholesome  effects  through  this 
entire  locality,  ending  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
people,  at  the  ballot-box,  over  ruffian  rule,  robbery 
and  misdirection.  And  there  has  been  an  auspicious 
inauguration  of  a  new  era  and  a  better  state  of  things. 
We  ought  to  be  thankful  for  evejy  social  step  taken  in 
the  right  direction.    One  fair  and  decent  election  at 
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the  polls  has  been  achieved,  let  ns  be  thankful  for 
tluit^  and  hail  it  as  a  sign  of  that  future  political  and 
social  regeneration,  which  is  to  lift  the  name  of  this 
fair  city  from  the  dust,  and  render  her  worthy  to  be 
the  seat  and  center  of  a  great  western  empire  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

In  all  this  promise  and  prosperity,  we  have  great 
reason  to  rejoice.  All  through  the  wide  Ijorders  of 
our  country  we  see  everything  to  stimulate  our 
national  pride  and  national  hopes.  All  kind  f)f  indus- 
try is  in  ample  demand,  and  goes  not  unpaid.  The 
mechanic  arts  Avere  never  more  brisk  and  thrifty,  or 
held  in  better  esteem.  Our  national  connnerce  spreads 
its  white  wings  on  every  sea,  and  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try commands  the  respect  of  all  nations.  Iron  roads, 
now  an  important  means  of  civilization,  are  opening  in 
every  direction,  providing  avenues  of  traffic  and 
speedy  conveyance,  and,  together  Avith  telegraphic 
wires,  are  spreading  intelligence  rajiidly  to  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  land,  binding  this  whole  people 
into  one  vast  confederacy,  and  uniting  the  gold  re- 
gions of  California  Avith  the  distant  forests  of  Maine. 

May  we  not  be  honestly  proud  of  our  country, 
brethren  and  felloAA'-citizens,  and  of  such  a  country  ? 
After -making  all  the  abatements  Avhich  truth  and  jus- 
tice demand.  Kecognizing  our  many  great  defects  of 
national  character.  Not  shutting  our  eyes  upon  our 
national  iniquities  and  political  crimes.  Remembering 
the  many  crudities  of  our  social  condition.  IIoaa^  much 
riches  bear  sway  over  intelligence  and  refinement. 
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How  mucli  essential  vulgarity,  propped  up  and  ren- 
dered bold  by  sudden  wealth,  corrupts  tlie  highest  and 
best  circles  of  society,  and  how  much  the  most  expen- 
sive and  flaunting  fashions  imperiously  rule  down  good 
taste,  in  the  manner  of  living  and  style  of  dress,  —  yet 
after  all,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  substantial  merit,  aside 
from  these  things,  in  our  beloved  country  and  in  the 
character  of  our  people,  to  move  our  pi-ide  and  encour- 
age our  faith. 

Yes,  we  all  know,  our  coimtry  has  faults  enough, 
inconsistency  enough,  rapacity  enough  and  self-lauda- 
tion enough.  Our  people  are  fond  enough  of  bluster 
and  pretension,  of  war,  and  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan 
expeditions.  Unmitigated  and  unwhijjped  ruffianism 
has  a  too  unrestricted  field  of  liberty.  It  attempts  to 
force  down  and  force  back  freedom  of  speech  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  It  dares  even  to  desecrate  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  of  the  nation,  and  to  disgrace  the  coun- 
try before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  by 
the  most  dastardly  acts  of  personal  brutality  and 
crime.  By  acts  in  which  the  meanest  cowardice  and 
tlie  most  savage  ferocity,  are  permitted  to  combine 
against  talent,  learning,  modesty  and  great  jiersonal 
worth.  This  ruffianism  rules  and  distracts  Kansas.  It 
spills  blood  in  the  streets  of  Washington,  and  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Capitol.  Driven  out  from 
California  by  the  people  aroused,  armed,  organized  and 
justly  indignant,  it  takes  refuge  in  New  York,  and  sets 
up  its  howl  of  vengeance  against  those  who  had  cast 
out  its  demons. 
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Yes,  we  have  faults  enoiigli,  and  iniquity  and  im- 
piety enough  as  a  nation,  hut  the.se  are  nothing  to  l)e 
tliaiikful  for,  and  nothing  to  praise  God  for,  and  so 
need  not  l)e  dwelt  upon  at  this  season,  devoted  to  glad 
and  pleasing  recollections.  These,  let  us  hope,  are  ex- 
ceptional outrages  and  inconsistencies,  which  are 
doomed  to  jiass  away.  Turning  our  1)ack  upon  these 
shadows,  let  us  fi.v  our  eyes  upon  the  sunlit  ])oints  of 
our  prosperity.  We  may  rejoice  in  many  proud  his- 
torical recollections.  We  may  rejoice  over  the  Avisdom 
and  the  freedom  of  our  institutions,  our  care  for  learn- 
ing, over  the  general  thrift  and  industry  of  our  jieople, 
the  general  respect  for  religion  and  good  government, 
our  increasing  and  Avide-spread  commerce,  our  breadtli 
of  territory,  our  boundless  resources  of  soil,  and  our 
unconquerable  activity  and  progress  as  a  great  and 
free  people  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  All  these 
things  are  just  matters  of  pride  and  thankfulness. 
And  is  there  a  nation,  on  the  face  of  the  glol)e,  so  sig- 
nally and  substantially  blessed  as  we  ?  Look  through 
the  nations  of  enlightened  Europe  —  look  into  half- 
civilized  Asia  —  into  barbarous  Africa,  and  over  the 
islands  of  the  sea  —  and  then  cast  your  eye  down 
either  shore  of  the  southern  continent  of  our  own  hem- 
isphere, and  say  if  there  is  anything  that  even  ap- 
proaches the  guarded  peace,  the  personal  security,  the 
genuine  independence,  the  fireside  comforts,  the  unmo- 
lested plenty,  the  general  intelligence,  and  the  full 
measures  of  prosperity  Avhich  pervade  and  bless  the 
entire  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  our 
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own  laud  ?  And,  if  this  is  true,  let  us  seek  God's 
haud  in  these  distinguished  blessings.  Let  us  devoutly 
recognize  the  favoring  Providence  which  is  over  us. 
And  let  us  kneel  this  day  in  gratitude  before  his  mer- 
cy-seat, and  offer,  with  a  glad  and  humble  heart,  the 
tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 
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SAN  rnANClftCO. 


SERMON. 


"for  the  son  ok  man  has  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

—Malt.  IS:  11. 

The  mission  of  our  hlcHsed  Lord  to  tliLs  world  was  not  an  excursion 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  rest  or  recreation,  as  we  seek  the  mountains  or 
the  ocean-shoro  in  the  heats  of  summer,  but  was  one  in  quest  of  the  lost 
ones  of  eartli.    IIlustratiuK  the  object  of  his  coming,  he  says: 

"  Whal-  think  ye?  If  a  man  liave  an  hundred  Bheep,  and  one  be  gone  astray,  doth  he 
not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  and  go  into  tlie  monntainn,  and  seek  that  which  is  gone 
aBtray?  And  if  so  be  tliat  lie  find  it,  verily  I  say  unto  yt»n,  he  rejoiceth  more  of  that 
sheep  than  of  the  ninety  and  nine  that  went  not  astray.  Even  so,  it  is  not  the  will  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish." 

If  it  were  Christ's  mission  to  "save  the  lost,"  it  must  also  be  the  mis- 
sion of  his  people  —both  clergy  and  laity— and  we  need  make  no  apology 
for  doing,  or  trying  to  do,  the  work  for  which  the  Great  INIaster  came,  and 
in  which  he  is  still  deeply  interested.  If  any  apologies  are  in  order,  they 
are  due  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  negligent  and  indifferent 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  hideous  moral  monstrosities  in  our 
midst,  through  the  influence  of  which  multitudes  of  youth  of  both  sexes 
are  not  only  ])ut  in  peril,  but  are  lout. 

It  might  be  possible  perhaps  for  Satan  to  originate  some  device  by 
which  more  effectually  to  demoralize  men  and  women  than  the  Dance 
Hall,  but  we  can  pretty  safely  assert  that  he  has  not  yet  done  so.  lu  the 
modern  dance  hall  or  "  Dive,"  as  it  is  now  called,  there  seems  to  be  con- 
centrated in  one  spot  all  the  worst  vices  of  society.  Other  places  of 
vicious  resort  pander  to  one  or  two  vices  in  each  of  them,  but  the  Dive 
is  a  culnlination  of  all  thi»t  is  vile,  and  panders  to  a  whole  brood  of  the 
worst  forms  of  iniquity  by  which  our  civilization  is  scourged. 

They  add  to  ordinary  depravity  the  baseness  of  hypocrisy,  and  allure 
by  song  and  dance  those  who  would  not  visit  openly  a  brothel  or  gam- 
bling-hell; and  yet  it  is  no  slander  to  say  that  the  vices  of  both  are 
found  in  the  Dive;  while  to  the  usual  enticements  of  the  saloon,  appealing 
to  appetite  and  love  of  drink,  is  ailded  the  persuasion  of  the  syrens,  wh# 
get  a  royalty  on  drinks  sold,  and  therefore  delight  to  get  men  drunk. 

Whatever  may  have  given  to  these  dens  of  iniquity  the  expressive 
name  of  "Dives" — whether  because  at  fitst  they  were  hidden  away 
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under  ground,  or  because  those  who  frequented  them  plunged -as  one 
who  "dives"— into  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  putridity,  does  not  matter 
—it  is  sufficient  that  the  term,  by  common  consent,  has  come  to  desi^tnate 
the  most  loathsome  plague  spots  in  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  of  our 
land.  That  these  abominations  have  not  only  been  tolerated,  but 
shielded  by  the  public  authorities  for  years,  until  they  have  overspread 
the  city  and  become  the  centres  of  baleful  intlueuce  and  demoralization, 
is  not  creditable  to  the  city  authorities,  or  to  the  churches  which  should 
be  the  conservators  of  public  morals. 

The  recent  meetings  held  in  Metropolitan  Temple,  for  the  purpose  of 
denouncing  the  Drv  Es  and  devising  means  for  their  suppression,  indicate 
an  awakened  conscience  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the 
ministers  of  the  various  Christian  churches  ;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
one  subject  upon  which  the  clergy  of  all  churches  can  agree,  and  in 
regard  to  which  they  "sr)eak  the  same  things."  The  universal  senti- 
ments is  that  the  "Dives"  have  no  excuse  for  existence,  and  that  they 
must  be  suppressed.  The  pulilic  press  has  done  noble  work  in  uncovering 
these  plague  spots,  and  by  publishing  damning  facts  in  regard  to  them. 

Few  of  the  better  people  of  San  Francisco  had  any  conception  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  evU,  or  of  the  great  number  of  women  and  girls 
emploved  in  them,  who  are  used  as  decoys  and  tempters,  until  a  morning 
paper}  The  Esamiuer)  gave  a  graphic  account  of  what  transpired  in  the 
DivE-s.  what  the  inmates  have  to  say,  and  revealed  the  astounding  fact 
that  thirteen  hundred  women  serve  in  various  capacities  in  them. 

Large  as  this  number  may  seem,  it  represents  numerically  but  a  smaU 
part  of  those  who  are  demoralized  by  these  vile  resorts.  From  their  own 
account  these  women  and  girls  are  well  paid.  Indeed,  to  get  money  to 
support  themselves  is  the  object  and  end  for  which  they  submit  to  coarse 
brutal  jests,  and  subject  themselves  to  insult  and  dishonor. 

The  DivHs,  of  course,  are  kept  for  the  same  purpose— money-making  - 
and  their  proprietors  must  make  money,  or  they  would  not  continue  their 
shamefiU  business.  Consider,  then,  what  must  be  the  number  of  visitors 
and  patrons  of  these  establishments,  to  pay  wages  to  these  thirteen  hun- 
dred women  and  give  a  profit  to  the  keepers!  Tlie  number  mounts  up 
into  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands!  And  these  are  of  all  ages  - 
the  hoarvhead  and  the  callow  youth:  from  all  classes-high  and  low. 
rich  and  "poor:  from  all  parts  city  and  country:  though  doulMess  the 
principal  frequenters  of  these  dens  of  infamy  are  the  young  men  of  the 
city,  a  class  who  need  and  who  deserve  protection,  and  should  be  shielded 
from  temptation. 

The  voung  men  of  the  city  and  of  the  country  are  the  hope  of  the 
nation  knd  the  hope  of  the  Church.  Drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  these 
»ile  resorts,  where  the  maddening  whirl  of  dissipation  robs  them  of 
reason,  conscience,  self-control  and  self-respect,  "they  go  down  quick 
into  hell. '  And  who  are  these?  They  are  somebody's  sons.  Some 
mother  has  borne  them,  pressed  them  to  her  bosom,  and  loved  them  with 
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a  mother's  tender  love.  Some  father  has  looked  into  their  innocent 
faces,  and  cherished  fond  hopes  of  their  future  manhood.  Not  a  few  of 
these  young  men  have  reputable  parents  and  sumptuous  homes.  Many 
a  young  man  who  comes  liome  late  from  his  "  club  "  or  his  "  lodge,"  as 
the  confiding  i)areuts  tliink,  has  spent  his  time  iimid  the  meretricious 
scenes  of  the  dance  hall,  or  in  drinking  at  the  solicitation  of  the  waiter 
girls,  who  get  a  percentage  on  the  drinks  they  sell.  But,  whether,  from 
the  mansion  or  the  cot,  it  matters  little:  Every  young  man  is  of  i)riceles8 
value,  and  his  demoralization  is  not  only  a  personal  and  family  calamity, 
but  a  calamity  to  the  state  and  to  the  nation. 

The  agitation  of  this  subject  will  not,  munt.  not,  cease  until  the  Dives 
are  .shut  up,  and  the  api)iilling  evil  is  rooted  out. 

The  present  officials  of  our  city  may  refuse  to  act,  and  from  the  hist 
reports  tliey  seem  to  have  declined  to  use  the  ixnvers  conferred  upon  tliem 
by  their  official  position  to  rid  the  city  of  its  rei)roach;  but  all  good  citi- 
zens must  combine  their  forces,  and  elect  men  who  fire  not  afraid  to 
perform  their  duty  in  the  suppression  of  the  dive  abomination.  In  a 
great  municipal  reform,  like  this,  voters  of  all  parties  can  unite  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  and  without  forswearing  their  allegiance  to  the  national 
party  which  they  prefer,  can  vote  for  men  who  will  protect  their  sons 
from  temptation,  and  rid  this  beautiful  city— the  metropolis  of  the 
P.icific  Coast  of  the  infamy  with  which  its  Dives  have  covered  it.  Good 
men  may,  and  do,  differ  honestly  in  their  views  of  a  tariff,  or  on  the 
question  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  they  cannot  but  agree  on  the 
subject  of  the  suppre.ssion  of  the  Dives.  They  all  concede  that  they  are 
an  unmixed  evil,  and  should  be  put  away:  and  we  trust  they  will  not 
rest  until  the  right  men  are  elected  who  will  .see  that  the  end  sought  is 
reached. 


But  there  arises  at  this  point  a  serious  question :  "  What  shall  be  done 
with  the  inmates  of  the  Dives-  the  women  and  girls  who  are  employed 
in  them,  jmd  who  constitute  their  chief  attraction?"  To  turn  them  out 
of  these  resorts, without  making  .some  provision  for  them,  is  to  turn  them 
into  the  streets  to  starve,  or  to  spread  the  moral  contagion  of  their 
abandoned  lives  still  more  widely  than  before.  It  would  be  much  like 
taking  tjie  victims  of  small-pox,  diphtheria,  or  other  contagious  disea.ses. 
from  their  homes  and  scattering  them  through  the  city,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  a  hospital,  where  they  could  be  isolated  and  receive  proper 
nursing  and  medical  care. 

To  send  these  unhapi)y  women  adrift,  to  wander  homeless  upon  our 
streets,  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  gross  inhumanity  toward  them,  but 
an  act  of  folly  so  far  as  the  moral  welfare  of  the  city  is  concerned. 

We  provide  hospitals  for  the  sick,  without  inquiring,  even,  by  whose 
fault  or  in  what  way  the  patients  became  sick.  It  is  enough  that  they 
arc  sick,  and  need  the  shelter  of  the  hospital,  the  care  of  skilled  physicians 
and  trained  nurses.    Is  it  not  equiUly  a  dictate  of  humanity  and  of 
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religion,  that  a  Bimilar  provision  should  be  made  for  those  who  are 
morally  sick— those  upon  whom  the  virus  of  sin  has  wrought  its  most 
deadly  work? 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  Great  Physician,  "who  came  to  seek  out  and 
to  save  the  lost,"  would  have  some  adequate  provision  made  for  the 
rescue  and  reform  of  erring  women? 

That  Christ  did  not  share  the  very  common  opinion  which  is  cherished 
in  our  time,  that  a  woman  who  is  "a  sinner"  cannot  be  saved,  is  plain 
from  his  own  words:  To  the  chief  priests  and  elders  he  said  (Mat.  21 : 31): 
"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlotg  go  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  before  you."  And  to  a  sinful  woman  whom  they 
brought  to  him  that  she  might  be  stoned,  he  said:  "Hath  no  man  con- 
demned thee?  *  *  and  she  said,  'no  man  Lord."  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee,  go,  and  sin  no  more!"  We  must  learn  compassion  from  our  com- 
passionate Lord,  and  hopefulness  for  erring  women  whose  condition  ia 
generally  regarded  as  hopeless ! 

San  Francisco  has  its  hospitals,  its  infirmaries,  its  asylums,  its  orphan- 
ages, its  homes  for  the  aged — both  men  and  women  but  San  Francisco 
has  not  yet  made  any  adequate  provision  for  the  shelter  and  proper  treat- 
ment of  its  morally  weak  and  infirm  women  -the  victims,  in  most  cases 
probably,  of  poverty,  developing  into  despair  and  ending  in  vice.  By 
its  toleration  and  patronage  of  Divrs,  dens  and  all  other  places  of 
sinful  resort,  San  Francisco  has  contribiited  the  weight  of  its  prodigious 
iuflueace  to  the  depravation  and  ruin  of  woman,  and  it  is  but  just  and 
proper  that  it  should  provide  for  her  some  refuge  and  retreat,  where  she 
may  become  repentant,  reform  her  life,  and  cease  to  be  a  source  of  temp- 
tation; and  where  she  may  be  taught  some  trade  or  industry,  which, 
while  contributing  to  her  support  when  in  the  "  Home,"  shall  fit  her  to 
earn  an  honest  and  honorable  livelihood,  when,  regenerated  and  reformed 
under  Christian  infiuences,  she  returns  to  the  outer  world. 

Chicago  has  such  a  retreat, 

"  THE  ERRINQ  WOMAn's  REFUGE," 

estiiblished  at  first  in  a  comparatively  small  way,  but  now  occupying,  in 
the  outskirts  of  that  city,  a  large  and  commodious  building  with  exten- 
sive grounds. 

This  noble  and  most  humane  charity  is  administered  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  composed  of  eight  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  position,  and  by  a 
Board  of  Managers,  composed  of  forty  lailies  of  the  first  social  standing 
in  the  various  Christian  churches  of  the  city.  No  sectarianism  is  rec<jg- 
nized,  but  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  calls  the  sinner  to  repentance, 
and  promises  forgiveness,  is  made  the  biisis  of  all  reform.  A  Christian 
lady,  wise  and  full  of  resources,  compassionate,  sympathetic  and  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Master,  presides  over  all  as 
Superintendent;  and  througli  her  influence  many  of  these  magdaleus 
have  been  restored  to  a  virtuous  life  and  to  society. 
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If  the  Dives  are  to  bo  cloned  in  this  city — as  they  certainly  ought  to 
be  some  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  those  who  wish  to 
reform;  indeed,  for  all  who  will  submit  themselves  to  the  kindly  disci- 
pline of  a  Christian  reformitive  institution. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  the  Chicago  IHtnes,  by  the  President  of  The 
Erring  Woman's  Refuge— Mrs.  Wheelock — she  says: 

"  Hilt  tlie  (pif^Htionfl  hpre  arise:  What  (Ioofb  are  open  to  them?  Who  will  receive 
tbeni  Intel  tlieir  familieH?  Wonld  it  be  Kafe  or  ri^lit  t(»  receive  tlieni.*'  I  mnKf  Iw  iier- 
initted  to  flay,  fr(»ni  my  acquaintance  with  women  of  this  nnfortimate  ciaKH,  <lnrinii?  my 
connection  witli  tlie  Uefuiik,  that.l  do  not  believe  it  would  be  well,  either  for  them- 
eelvefl  or  for  society,  that  tliey  should  be  taken  into  our  families  upon  their  first 
abandonment  of  1  heir  sinful  life.  They  must  have  time  and  a  suitable  place  in  which 
to  recover  from  the  malarial  InHuonce  of  the  vile  atmosphere  in  which  they  have 
lived;  and  should  be  renarded  as  patients  convalescinK  from  a  morally  diseased  con- 
dition, who  need  the  shelter  and  helps  of  tlie  hospital,  and  shoiilil  not,  at  once,  be 
exposed  to  relapse,  by  the  temptations  outside." 

These  are  judicious  and  weighty  words,  which  are  as  applicable  to  San 
Francisco  iis  to  Chicago. 

A  GREAT  MORAL  SANITARIUM 

is  needed  in  this  city,  and  the  municipal  government  might  provide  it,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  political  economy;  for  the  prodigal  waste  of  supporting 
in  vice  and  unproductive  idleness  the  women  of  tlie  Dives,  is  greater  than 
would  be  the  expense  of  sui)porting  them  in  a  reformative  institution; 
but  an  institution  of  that  kind,  tinder  political  control,  would  be  of  little 
value  as  a  rcfonnalory.  which  demands  the  most  disinterested  Christian 
oversight  and  management  in  order  to  success. 

A  T1UII4  Rei'ohmatory  must  come  out  of,  and  be  controlled  by,  Chris- 
tian philanthropy,  and  be  free  from  the  corruption  of  the  political 
machine.  Our  appeal,  therefore,  is  to  the  generosity  of  philanthropic 
and  Christian  people. 

Temporary  arrangements  might  be  made,  and  present  buildings  be 
utilized,  as  at  Chicago,  but  no  time  should  be  lost  in  providing  large 
buildings  and  arajjle  accommodations  in  the  country,  near  the  city,  where 
the  wrongs  iuHictedon  this  unhappy  class  of  women — who  (as  facts  prove), 
have  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  instances  been  driven  to  a  life  of  shame  by 
poverty  and  want— may  in  some  measure  be  righted. 

A  large  amount  of  money  will  be  needed  for  this  Home;  for,  in  our 
imperfect  civilization,  there  will  contmue  to  be  need  of  this  Christian 
rescue  work.  Will  not  that  generous  lady  who  has  proposed,  as  we 
understand,  to  spend  a  million  dollars  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  our 
park,  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  a  part  of  that 
million  dollars  to  found  and  endow  a  Home— a  Refuge— for  the  most 
unhappy  and  neglected  of  all  the  classes  in  society,  whose  pitiful  cases 
appeal  with  most  pathetic  cry  for  sympathy  and  help  '  Would  God 
that  this  might  be  the  case;  and  that,  while  the  son,  through  his  power- 
ful journal  asks,  in  regard  to  the  submerged  "thirteen  hundred"  of  the 
San  Fraucibco  Dives,  "  Who  is  to  help  them?    What  is  to  become  of 
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them?"  the  mother  might  respond:  "  I  will  help  them;  I  will  divide  the 
million  which  I  had  designed  for  the  Park." 

But,  if  not,  there  are  many  rich  persons  in  this  citj-— men  and  women 
—who  ought  to  feel  it  a  joy  to  bmld  and  endow  the  great  reformatory 
Home  for  which  we  plead.  Rest  iissured,  that  many  will  "  rise  up  and 
call  them  blessed,"  who  do  this  great  work.  It  is  not  alleged  that  nulhinq 
has  been  done  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  in  this  rescue  work  for 
fallen  women.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Salvation  Army,  that  heroic, 
self-sacrificing  (if  somewhat  eccentric),  band  of  Christian  workers,  has 
opened  a  Refuge  for  them  in  Oakland;  and  "Sister  Julia,"  a  communicant 
of  our  own  church,  has  a  Home,  where  she  supports  and  seeks  to  reform 
her  sometime  wayward  and  unhappy  sisters,  a  work  which  has  the  sanc- 
tion and  approval  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  our  church. 

We  learn  also  that  Mrs.  Campbell  -wife  of  Judge  Campbell— has  been 
80  deeply  touched  by  the  condition  of  young  girls,  who  are  without 
home  or  employment,  and  therefore,  if  not  already  betrayed,  exposed  to 
betrayal  and  ruin,  that  she  has  opened  her  own  commodious  house,  to 
receive  them  until  they  can  be  provided  with  work,  and  tiiat  she  now 
has  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  her  care,  at  Berkeley. 

Since  our  sermon  was  delivered,  the  following  most  interesting  state- 
ment was  published  in  the  Pacijic  Cliitichman  of  August  1st  : 

"  Mr.  Charles  N.  Crittenton,  a  vestryman  of  Holy  Trinity  Chnrch,  New  York,  has 
been  for  .some  time  past  enKageil  in  evanKPlislic  work  in  this  city.  Mr.  Crittenton  is 
well  known  as  the  founder,  anil  in  the  main,  the  supporter  of  the  Florence  Missions. 
Some  years  since,  the  death  of  a  beloved  cliild,  Florence,  tnrned  Mr.  Crittenton's  mind 
toward  active  Christian  work,  and  he  chose  for  his  6eld  of  labor  the  slums  of  New 
York  (/ity.  One  night  he  was  pleadint;  earnestly  with  an  errinn  ttirl,  and  her  hopeless 
question,  "  Whore  can  1  go."'  determined  Mr.  Crittenton  to  found  a  home  for  such  as 
she.  This  home  was  made  a  memorial  to  his  little  daughter  Florence.  The  home  is 
located  at  21-23  Bleecker  street,  and  every  year  since  its  foundation  luindreils  of  erring 
girls  have  foiiiid  a  lovini^  welcome,  food,  shelter,  clothing,  counsel.  Christ.  Services 
are  held  each  night  in  the  <;hai>el.  Mr.  (!rittenton  has  not  confined  his  benevolence  to 
his  native  State,  but  his  heart  has  gone  out  to  these  "  little  sisters  "  everywhere,  and  he 
has  founded  Florence  Crittenton  Missions  at  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.),  San  Jose,  Sacra- 
mento, Ijos  .Angeles,  and  at  WW  Twenty-fourth  street,  this  city.  The  latter  home  is 
doing  splendid  w()rk,  and  all  interested  in  reclaiming  erring  girls,  are  urge<i  to  call 
and  aid  tlie  work  in  every  way  possible.  It  is  Mr.  Crittenton's  hope  to  found  these 
missions  in  every  large  city  in  America.  It  is  not  strange  that  an  Episcopalian  should 
have  un<lertaken  this  work— for  the  White  Cross  movement,  in  the  interest  of  f>ersonal 
purity,  originated  in  the  Church  of  Kugland,  and  had  for  its  leader  the  Bishop  of 
Durham." 

This  is  a  good  beginning  which  Mr.  Crittenton  has  made,  but  so  great 
is  this  evil,  and  so  many  will  be  the  homeless  wanderers  when  the  Dives 
are  shut  up,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numbers  of  erring  ones,  who  live  else- 
where in  this  city,  that  far  more  ample  provisions  should  be  made  for 
them,  to  supplement  Mr,  Crittenton's  noble  work. 

.\nother  practical  suggestion:  The  Examiner,  of  recent  date,  gives  the 
narrative  of  a  woman  who  serves  as  waitress  in  a  Dive,  who  has  four 
children  to  support,  and  has  a  drunken  husband  who  does  nothing  for 
his  family.     This  woman,  without  any  apparent  sympathy  with  the 
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spirit  of  tlie  placo,  simply  works  there  to  support  her  children  and  m;iiu- 
taiii  the  home,  which  is  said  to  be  a  model  of  neatness  and  order.  This 
poor  woman  su])uiits  to  the  ril)aldry  and  insult  to  which  she  is  subjected 
in  that  vile  dance  hall,  solely  for  the  money  she  needs  to  "  keep  the  wolf 
from  (he  door."' 

This  is  probably  not  an  isolated  case;  there  doubtless  are  many  such. 
For  the  sake  of  this  class  would  it  not  be  a  most  helpful  thing  to  establish 

A  FIIEK  BtrUEAU  OF  INFORMATION, 

and  open  an  office  where  tliose  who  are  not  demoralized,  and  who  wish  to 
escape  from  their  vile  surroundings,  could  come  with  confidence  and 
apply  for  work  ;  and  where  they  miitrht  meet  those  wlio  could  t^'ive  them 
employment  of  various  kinds?  An  office  of  this  kind,  conducted  by  those 
who  are  moved  by  sympathy  ami  a  conscientious  interest  in  this  class  of 
unemployed  women,  could  not  fail  to  accomplish  great  good.  If  we 
would  rescue  women  from  vicious  employment,  we  must  not  leave  them 
to  starve,  but  give  them  honest  employment;  as,  if  we  would  keep  our 
young  men  from  the  saloon,  we  must  give  them  something  else  in  its 
place,  as  English  phiiiinthropists  have  substituted  the  "te-to-tum"  for 
the  giu  palaces  in  London. 

But  superadded  to  these  external  appliances  and  aids  to  reform  must 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  unhappy  class  of  whom  we  speak  the 
story  of  the  cross — the  (xospel  message  of  love  which  tells  these  wayward 
wanderers  of  the  search  of  the  " (Jood  Shepherd "  for  his  "lost  sheep." 
The  universal  wail  of  tliese  sad  eyed  and  sadder  hearted  women  is:  ''No 
(ine  cares  for  me."  And  they  do  not  affect  this:  they  feel  it  deeply- 
They  realize  that  they  are  tiie  pariahs  of  society,  who  are  scorned  and 
regarded  as  outcasts.  Persuade  them  that  tlie  Lord  Jesus  is  their  friend, 
that  he  loves  them,  despite  all  their  sins,  and  that  he  will  forgive  and 
receive  them,  if  they  will  repent ;  and,  like  Mary,  they  will  "  wash  the 
Master's  feet  with  their  tears,  and  wipe  tlicm  with  the  hair  of  their 
heads."  The  love  of  God  is  the  universal  solvent  which  resolves  all 
hardness  of  the  stony  heart,  and  melts  it  into  responsive  love.  So 
gently  dealt  Jesus  with  the  erring,  that  we  can  trust  God  now  to  deal 
gently  with  them  and  leave  them  with  him. 

Di$.  Chalmers,  the  great  Scotch  divine,  said  in  his  life  time: 

"  The  little  that  I  havp  seen  of  the  world  and  known  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
teaches  me  to  look  upon  their  errors  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  When  I  take  the  history 
of  one  poor  lieart  that  has  sinned  and  snffered.  and  represent  to  myself  the  stniggles 
and  temptations  it  has  passed  throoKh;  the  brief  ptilsatiims  of  joy;  llie  tears  of  regret; 
the  feebleness  of  purpose;  the  scorn  of  tlie  world  that  has  little  charity;  the  desolations 
of  the  soul's  sanctuary — forever  gone,  1  wt)uld  fain  leave  the  erring  soul  with  Him  from 
whose  hands  it  came." 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  established  "  Midnight  Missions,"  as 
he  called  them,  in  New  York  City,  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  performed 
a  work  which  met  the  hearty  approval  of  a  large  uiiniber  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  the  Church.  In  ^  beautiful  address  which  he  delivered,  as 
a  plea  for  his  ""jNIidnight  Missions,"  he  says : 


THE    DIVES  OF    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"  Men  look  at  these  hapleBs  ones  in  the  maHx,  and  no  at  the  worst.  The  Chnrch  prac- 
ticallj-  thinks  too  much  the  same  way.  and  with  all  their  tearliiiiK  and  preaching  of  the 
mightinexs  of  grace,  xeeniB  to  think  it  grace  miracnloae  which  can  win  l>ack  ituch  apos- 
tates to  her  fold.  But  we  mnst  not  look  at  any  kind  of  sin  in  the  mass,  when  we  wonld 
apply  the  means  of  salvation.  The  Gospel  deals  with  sinners  one  by  one;  and  among 
those  seemingly  reprobate,  there  are  sonls,  more  than  we  think,  penetrable  by  ifs 
power.  The  most  forbidding  of  them,  at  times,  liave  heavy  hearts;  scarce  none  bnt 
have  their  crying  spells,  when  they  would  fly  their  gay  bnt  wretched  prisons,  if  they 
knew  where  to  fly  to.  '  They  are  not  all  bad,'  said  one  to  me  who  knew  them  well. 
'  They  are  not  so  bad  as  yon  think,  bnt  what  can  they  do  when  every  one  thinks  them 
too  vile  for  converse?' 

"As  an  advocate  of  the  mission,  let  me  assure  yon  it  is  bound  on  no  errand  of  religions 
Quixotism,  as  some  wonld  represent  it,  no  romanticism  of  zeal,  but  a  real  and  well- 
considered  work,  atttended  with  most  encouraging  results.  Many  accept  the  enter- 
tainment provided  for  them.  Could  you  see  thera  there,  a  comr>any  for  the  most  part 
of  young  persons,  of  comely  looks,  well  behaved,  polite  in  their  manners  and  S|>eech, 
listening  to  the  Bible,  joining,  some  of  them,  with  sweet  and  touching  voices,  in  the 
hymns,  and  all  kneeling  in  prayer;  why,  the  sight  would  go  to  your  heart;  yon  wonld 
think  they  were  nigh  reclaime<l.  'J'hey  see  that  they  are  not  in  the  hands  of  hypo- 
critical Pharisees,  but  of  Christ's  genuine  followers,  longing  to  <lo  them  good  in  His 
name,  and  with  soraetliing  of  his  spirit,  saying  to  them:  '(io  and  sin  no  more.'  " 

Dr.  Muhlenberg's  good  work,  we  believe,  survives  him  in  New  York ; 
may  his  mantle  fall  on  us,  his  brethren,  in  the  ministry  here!  Instead 
of  hopele-fsnesK  in  regard  to  tho.se  unhappy  wanderers  from  God,  let  us 
be  hopeful,  as  expressed  in  these  beautiful  lines: 

"  I  think  that  heaven  will  not  be  shut  tor  evermore, 
Without  a  knocker  left  upon  the  door. 
Lest  some  l)elate<l  wanderer  should  come, 
Heart-broken,  asking  just  to  die  at  home; 
80  that  the  father  shall  at  last  forgive. 
And,  looking  to  his  face,  that  sonl  shall  live, 

I  think  there  will  be  watchmen  through  the  night, 
Lest  any.  afar  off,  turned  them  to  the  light. 
That  He  who  loved  them  into  life  mnst  be 
A  father,  infinitely  fatherly; 

And,  groping  for  Him.  these  shall  find  their  way 
From  outer  dark,  through  twilight,  into  day." 


P.  S.  Peisom  ti  lshing  copies  of  ihls  sermon  for  dislrihnlion,  ean  have 
them  Free  of  Charge  by  addressing  author,  918  N.  Hlh  Street, 
Han  Jos',  Cat. 
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"Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God?  and  talk  deceitfullv 
him  ?  "—Job  rj:  7. 
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J.  A.  GARDINER. 
Preached  July  jth^  i88g^  in  San  Pahin,  Cal. 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  : 

"THE  SECRET  OIT." 

FROM  THE  TEXT  : 

"  BK  SURK  YOUR  SIN   WILL  l-IND  YOU  OUT."— .Vnm.  ,v  13. 


I.  As  God  has  made  two  revelations  conceniing  Himself, 
so  man  likewise  makes  two  re\-elations  concerning  himself : 
I. — That  he  is  out  of  harmony  ;  2. — That  he  either  has  or  has 
not  been  restored  to  hannony. 

II.  These  revelations  are  generally  made  unwittingly — 
made  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  affairs,  in  our  daily  business, 
in  the  little  details  of  business,  and  even  in  the  little  things 
that  are  unimportant,  casual,  side-issues. 

"  The  play's  the  thing 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King." 

The  countenance  has  alwaj'S  been  regarded  as  the  index  of 
the  mind,  and  Isaiah  observes:  "The  shew  of  their  counte- 
nance doth  witness  against  them."  Isa.  3:9.  The  hand-wTit- 
ing,  the  walk,  the  dress,  the  voice,  reveal  the  inner  life  and 
character.  But, 

I. — It  is  natural  to  put  the  best  foot  forward  in  anv 
line — yet,  even  the  man  himself  may  see  and  the  world 
does  see  (i)  the  implied  defect ;  (2)  that  the  boast  beggars 
itself.  The  fact  of  a  boast  at  all.  Burdette  saN-s,  "No  man 
ever  gives  an  excuse  for  doing  right, " — so  no  boasting  is  needed 
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where  things  are  all  right.  The  boast  implies  and  (a)  comes 
from  a  want  of  wisdom  ;  it  (b)  discounts  the  common  sense  of 
the  community.  Though  the  empty  vessel  may  sound  best, 
yet  that  ver>-  fact  betrays  the  emptiness.  If  a  man  is  wise,  he 
has  other  ways  of  showing  his  wisdom  ;  if  a  man  is  wealthy, 
he  will  scarcely  be  an  empty  talker  and  boaster  ;  if  a  man  is  of 
good  family,  he  does  not  need  to  say  it — ^it  is  already  known 
before  he  speaks.  Surely  the  boaster's  sin  has  found  him  out 
in  the  verj-  fact  of  his  boast — he  is  out  of  hannonj-  with  wisdom 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  community. 

2.  — It  is  natural  to  believe  and  hope  the  best  concerning  self 
— yet,  (i)  even  belief  and  hope  have  their  negative  sides  and 
are  a  revelation  of  a  want — a  discord.  Not  only  the  possibility 
of  unbelief  and  despair,  but  the  present  need  of  something  not 
yet  possessed  are  negative  facts  revealed  by  believing  and 
hoping.  (2)  Excellence  in  any  one  thing  is  accompanied  by 
lack  in  other  things.  The  pupil  that  excels  in  mathematics 
is  generally  one  that  has  difficulty  in  language  ;  and  where 
Nature  bestows  the  gift  of  song,  she  measures  out  with  a  spar- 
ing hand  her  other  endowments.  The  most  beautiful  birds  do 
not  sing.  So  that  here  too  is  a  revelation  involuntarily  made 
of  .some  imperfection  somehow  arising.  Even  Paradise  itself 
had  its  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  though  neither 
the  blind  man  nor  his  parents  had  sinned,  j-et  sin  was  dis- 
covered and  reproved  in  the  fact  of  his  cure. 

3.  — There  are  two  opposite  conditions  in  which  the  sinner, 
as  a  convicted  criminal,  will  confess  his  sin  and  so  make  volun- 
tary revelation  of  himself,  (i)  The  first  of  these  is  the  cal- 
loused condition,  in  which  the  .sinner  glories  in  his  sin.  In 
this  way  many  "men's  sins  are  open,  going  before-hand  to 
judgment,"  and  some  of  these  cannot  wait  for  the  ordinary 
course  of  Nature — they  become  their  own  executioners — their 
sins  finding  them  out  are  more  than  they  can  bear.  (2)  The 
second  condition  where  there  is  a  voluntary  revelation,  is  that 
in  which  grace  has  made  the  difference.  The  heart  softened 
by  grace  will  neither  be  ashamed  nor  backward  for  any  reason 
to  go  home  to  its  friends  and  neighbors  to  tell  them  how  great 
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things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  it.  This  will  include  a  great 
deal  of  humilalion  in  the  confession  of  sin,  and  to  this  all  of 
God's  children  are  called — it  is  the  only  way  to  the  Celestial 
Gate. 

III.  But  whether  we  will  it  or  not,  sin  is  its  own  revelator. 
There  is  no  nook  or  comer  in  all  the  universe  where  the  crimi- 
nal can  hide  away  his  crime,  or  where  the  sinner  can  put  away 
his  sin  to  rest. 

1.  — If  sin  were  sometliing  to  be  hidden  away,  the  laws  of  the 
universe  would  be  constantly  bringing  it  to  light.  Nothing  is 
lost  in  non-existence,  but  the  whole  universe  is  one  vast  organ- 
ism with  its  laws  of  gravitation,  of  light,  of  sound  and  of  life 
— though  it  may  occupy  only  a  little  comer  of  God's  infinite 
Kingdom.  The  processes  that  preserve  to  us  the  coiuitenance 
and  the  voice  of  an  absent  friend  are  as  universal  as  the  laws  of 
light,  and  of  sound,  and  of  life.  And  life  is  more  perfect  than 
any  process  which  it  employs — its  doings  are  photographed  on 
earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  and  on  its  own  nature. 

2.  — But  sin  is  in  the  soul  a  parasite  of  which  it  cannot  free 
itself,  (i)  And  its  Jirst  revelation  is  a  wasting,  a  destmctive 
growth.  Witness  Judas  Iscariot  tolerating  the  spirit  of  covet- 
ousness  in  his  soul  until  it  saps  his  very  existence,  under  the 
verv'  same  influences  that  perfected  the  free,  clear  soul  of  John, 
the  beloved  disciple.  This  first  revelation  people  will  not  ad- 
mit even  to  themselves — excuses  are  framed  for  every  emerg- 
ency— and  the  soul,  in  a  sort  of  tentative  condition,  waits  and 
puts  off  the  task  of  having  the  Great  Physician  in  Gilead  come 
down  and  take  away  the  false  growth;  (2)  but  the  destmctive 
growth  soon  blooms  out  before  the  world,  and  a  second  revela- 
tion is  made  of  its  condition  to  the  soul  itself  and  to  the  world, 
in  some  overt  act,  or  in  the  intermption  of  a  course  of  conduct. 
Judas  talks  publicly  about  the  box  of  ointment,  and  two  or 
three  days  later  he  himself  takes  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for 
which  he  intends  to  give  no  equivalent.  Ahab's  course  of  life 
blossomed  out  in  murder  and  robber>-  and  conviction  of  sin  be- 
fore all  the  people.  But  see  how  far  his  conviction  went.  He 
put  on  sackcloth  and  mourning  and  went  to  Naboth's  fun- 
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eral  (?)  He  might  turn  away  some  of  the  indignation  and  ap- 
pease the  people  by  making  some  demonstration  of  sorrow  (?) 
But  a  just  Providence,  interrupting  the  growth  of  sin,  may  yet 
mingle  mercy  with  judgment  in  a  less  conspicuous,  perhaps 
almost  unseen,  blooming  out  of  trouble.  Nay,  mercy  may  so 
far  predominate  in  all  of  the  troubles  sent  by  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, that  the  unwashed  generation,  said  to  be  "  pure  in  their 
own  eyes,"  may  with  feelings  of  self-gratulation  say,  "Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  us  all  the  days  of  our  life." 
May  the  blossoming  out  of  sin — sin's  interruption  in  the  trouble 
that  itself  brings — be  mistaken  for  conversion  from  sin  ?  May 
one  be  so  given  to  the  world  as  to  mistake  the  troubles  arising 
from  a  zealous  prosecution  of  self  interests  for  the  cause  of  God 
and  the  cross  of  Christ  ?  Or,  may  one  be  so  converted  to  the 
almighty  dollar  as  to  mistake  prosperity  and  the  love  of  money 
for  the  love  of  God  and  the  favor  of  Heaven  ?  People  of  hum- 
ble profession  and  quiet  manners  escape  at  least  the  gaze  and 
criticism  of  the  world  in  these  as  in  other  matters.  But  what 
is  the  world  driven  to  believe  when  a  professor  of  Christianity, 
prominent  in  the  church,  can  say,  "I/Ct  us  not  have  family 
praj-ers  mornings  and  evenings  ;  we  have  too  many  men  to  keep 
waiting  ;  we  can't  aflford  it  ;  we  had  better  stop  it  for  the 
present  anyway."  I  have  known  such  an  instance  and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  of  them.  Is  religion  mere  boy's  play  ? 
And  what,  if  an  aged  father  who  had  been  acting  as  the  officiat- 
ing priest,  should  take  his  flight  from  the  bosom  of  that  family — 
can  we  think  of  the  Spirit  of  God  doing  less  ?  This  is  dreadful 
to  think  of,  but  it  is  still  more  dreadful  that  the  people  who 
can  do  such  a  thing  appear  dead  to  all  responsibility,  neither 
"  fearing  God  nor  regarding  man." 

But  see,  "The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  and  if 
the  root  is  there  you  may  expect  growth  and  bloom  and  fruit- 
age— growth  and  bloom  and  fhiitage  of  sin  in  the  soul.  Can 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  there  ?  Will  He  ?  O,  it  is  an  honor, 
it  is  a  great  and  good  thing  to  be  rich,  if  the  riches  come  by 
right.  But  the  spirit  of  God  tells  us,  ' '  He  that  getteth  riches 
and  not  hy  right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days  and 
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at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool." — Jer.  17:11.  But  then  to  possess 
riches  is  an  outside  matter.  Here  is  a  matter  of  a  far  differ- 
ent sort :  "The  love  of  money" — the  love  of  money  in  the 
heart  with  the  back  turned  on  God.  O  !  what  did  Israel  more 
than  this  when  they  bowed  down  to  Baal  ?  Is  it  too  much  to 
expect  to  reap  as  we  sow  ?  Can  we  not  learn  a  lesson  from 
history?  Let  us  follow  Christ's  example  "  and  beginning  at 
Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,"  let  us  find  the  things  concerning 
ourself  and  make  lessons  of  them.  It  will  require  a  little  heart 
searching  too,  and  if  we  find  the  love  of  money  there,  let  us 
"Be  sure  our  sin  will  find  us  out,"  for  it  is  one  of  the  great 
lessons  of  all  time  that,  sin  contains  its  own  punishment. 
Another  lesson  is  that,  the  time  a7id  space  given  for  repentance 
is  fully  ocaipied  by  a  kind  arid  merciful,  yet  just,  Providence. 
The  time  of  growth  is  occupied  by  sunshine  and  darkness,  by 
rain  and  storm  and  by  fair  weather.  Israel  must  have  rebuke 
after  rebuke,  the  oppression  of  the  enemy  with  repeated  de- 
liverances. Even  Ahab,  the  dissolute  king  of  Israel,  must  be 
met  face  to  face  with  a  rebuke  that  strikes  terror  to  his  soul 
when  lesser  rebukes  and  warnings  fail.  And  David,  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  has  a  terrific  thunder  cloud  to  burst 
over  his  head  in  the  midst  of  his  serenity  and  prosperity.  But 
what  lesson  is  so  wonderful  as  the  fact  that  people  get  used  to 
rebukes  and  warnings.  This  is  called  hardening  of  the  heart. 
Yet  we  all  know  .something  of  it  as  we  get  used  to  things  in 
general  from  childhood  to  old  age.  And  yet  the  long  suffering 
of  our  heavenly  Father's  kind  providence  commingling  mercy 
with  judgment  is  taken  in  very  different  ways  by  different  peo- 
ple. Some  take  it  as  nagging  and  grow  more  impatient ;  others 
looking  beyond  the  mere  providence,  cultivate  patience  and 
other  graces.  Yet,  however  it  is  locallj'  taken,  God's  mills 
grind  on,  and  sacred  history,  and  profane  histor>%  and  natural 
history  alike  teach  that  harvest  does  follow  seed  time,  be  the 
crop  good  or  bad,  and  that  due  notice  of  the  comi^ig  fruitage  is 
given.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that,  bud  and  growth,  and  bloom 
are  predictions  of  fruit  ?  That  lightness  or  rankness  of  growth , 
that  cleanness  or  mixture  in  the  field,  that  planting,  and  cul- 
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ture,  and  care,  nay,  that  the  seasons  themselves  are  predictions 
of  quantity  and  quality'  ?  But  do  we  not  know  that  the  kind  of 
seed  determines  the  kitid  of  fruitage  ?  Need  any  man  be  more 
at  a  loss  as  to  the  termination  of  his  course  than  he  is  to  the 
trend  of  it  ?  If  we  spurn  our  Heavenly  Father,  strike  Him  in 
the  face,  saying  to  Him,  "  Depart  from  us.  We  desire  not  the 
knowledge  of  Th%'  waj  s, — counsel  and  pleadings  and  warnings, 
and  even  adverse  providences  and  chastenings,  the  word  itself, 
together  with  opportunities  and  high  privileges,  trampled 
under  foot.  As  the  seed  brings  forth  after  its  kind,  and  as  the 
particular  sin  contains  its  own  particular  punishment — who  is 
to  blame  if  (3)  the  fruits  of  sin  begin  to  appear,  first  ripe, 
perhaps,  in  a  renegade  bo}-.  O!  does  such  "affliction  spring 
out  of  the  dust?"  Are  you  going  to  annul  Nature's  laws  and 
reverse  Nature's  processes  ?  And  what  does  "  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  that  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it ' '  mean  ?  Has  it  no  meaning  ?  Or,  are  there 
exceptions  to  God's  laws  which  anj-  of  us  have  learned  b\-  reve- 
lation ?  Or  rather,  perhaps,  have  seemed  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence of  impunity?  "For  greater  prosperity  and  longer  im- 
punity is  sometimes  allowed,  that  the  guilty  may  suffer  the 
more."  Is  it  wise  here  to  take  the  impunity  offered,  shutting 
our  eyes  to  the  cause  which  the  effect  plainly  points  out  ?  We 
can  neither  rule  God  out  of  our  families  nor  out  of  our  hearts 
without  final  disaster.  And  if  He  has  been  ruled  out  of  our 
families  it  is  because  He  had  been  before  ruled  out  of  our 
hearts.  Why  has  God  been  ruled  out  of  the  heart  of  any  one 
of  us  ?  Has  the  love  of  money  done  it  ?  Has  the  mad  rush 
after  the  affairs  of  the  world  done  it  ?  O!  there  are  a  thousand 
loves  that  will  rule  God  out  of  the  heart!  And  ever>-  "heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness."  and  if  unforgiven,  "  Be  sure  your 
sin  will  find  you  out,"  in  abiding  bitterness  of  heart. 

But  not  only  the  first  ripe  fruit  of  sin,  beginning  nearest  to 
home,  as  every  sin  contains  its  own  punishmeyit — in  kind,  in 
quantity  and  ift  quality,  but  the  whole  crop  is  ripening  and  is 
being  already  har\-ested  and  gathered  in,  measure  for  measure, 
pressed  down  and  running  over.    The  untruthful  man  cannot 
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find  truth  in  the  community  ;  the  selfish  man  is  bored  to  death 
by  the  selfishness  of  his  neighbor  ;  the  mean  man  is  withered 
by  the  meainiess  he  everywhere  meets  ;  the  cheat  thinks  every- 
body else  a  cheat  ;  the  tyrant  is  afraid  of  the  rising  power  even 
of  humble  generosity  ;  the  unjust  man  fearing  injustice  (or 
justice?)  and,  forgetting  the 

*    *    *    One  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

sells  himself  and  transfers  his  title  to  all  good  and  goods  for 
notliing — and  O!  how  many  rich  men  have  nothing  in  their 
own  name — it  is  good  to  have  a  title  at  least  to  a  profession  ; 
and  the  hypocrite,  "villian  of  all  villians,"  is  already  judged 
at  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience,  though  the  church  and  the 
community  may  withhold  their  verdict.  Of  our  life  wares — 
our  stock  in  trade,  kind,  quantity,  and  quality,  it  is  measure 
for  measure  pressed  down  and  running  over,  that  "The  Golden 
Rule  "  of  our  make-up,  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual, 
is  realized— nay,  is  now  realizing  it.self  in  the  general  account. 
The  books  are  alreadj^  open  and  the  account  is  running. 
Men's  sins  are  finding  them  out  in  every  avenue  and  depart- 
ment of  life,  preparatory'  to  the  General  Assize  before  that 
Judge,  whose  decision  is  final  because  He  is  the  Perfect 
Standard  of  humanity — the  Son  of  Man. 

But  it  is  not  yourself  alone,  O  !  sinner,  that  your  dooming  ! 
There  is  no  spiritual  quarantine  known  in  this  world.  The 
individual  has  his  personal  relations  and  influences.  Can  you 
begin  to  estimate  the  effect  of  a  negative,  chilly  life  ?  Is  there 
spiritual  dearth  in  your  church — what  is  your  relation  to  it  ? 
O  !  have  you  ever  studied  a  blasted  grain  of  wheat  ?  Or,  has 
the  subject  of  mildew  and  rust  at  any  time  occupied  your 
attention  ?  Is  it  a  parasite,  and  do  the  same  conditions  and 
atmospheric  influences  disseminate  untold  millions  of  its  spores 
to  the  growing  grain  ?  Or,  if  it  is  tares  that  are  growing  in  the 
field  instead  of  wheat,  do  we  need  to  think  of  the  enemy  that 
sowed  them  as  of  one  from  a  far  country  ?  Is  it  not  plain 
enough  that  the  local  damage  is  done  through  local  influence  ? 
And  must  not  the  foreign  plant  be  acclimated  ?  For  sin  is  an 
exotic — foreign  to  the  nature  of  man — long  since  brought  in 
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from  that  far-off  countrj-,  and  though  partially  acclimated,  yet 
still  retaining  its  original  nature.  We  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  any  description  of  that  far-off  country' ;  for  hell  is 
in  everj-  seed  and  spore  of  sin  ;  and  consequently  hell  is  in 
ever>'  soul  where  sin  has  found  lodgment.  The  presence  of 
the  great  adversarj-  of  God  and  man  seems  to  be  little  needed  ; 
as  his  agencies  of  pent  up  contagion  are  established  everj-where 
— in  every  human  heart  ;  and  the  means  of  free  dissemination 
are  at  his  command — he  is  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air. 
If  Christ  told  some  people  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  that 
they  were  of  their  father  the  devil,  and  that  the  works  of  their 
father  they  would  do,  shall  we  shut  our  eyes  and  stop  our  ears 
if  the  same  information  comes  to  us  along  the  lines  of  our  own 
conduct  ?  And  now  let  me  ask  every  soul  in  this  audience  : 
"  What  have  you  been  doing  for  the  last  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
years  ?  What  is  your  record  ? "  I  speak  ot  your  life  as  a 
power,  an  agency  for  good  or  for  evil  ;  and  it  matters  little 
whether  you  are  in  the  church  or  out  of  it  in  comparison  with 
this  question — ^but  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God. 
And  Christ  spoke  these  ver>-  words  to  the  leaders  in  the  church. 
What  of  the  high  heads  and  empty  professions  as  influences  ; 
for  we  are  speaking  of  influences  ?  Does  He  say  to  you  and  to 
me  what  He  said  to  the  Jews  when  he  was  present  among 
them  ?  Of  course  we  do  not  hear  His  voice  as  the  Jews  did, 
but  if  our  sins  are  finding  us  out,  it  is  nevertheless  His  voice 
speaking  to  us  by  this  marvelous  arrangement  of  responsive 
forces  along  the  lines  which  He  has  established  for  good, 
though  they  are  temporarily  in  part  subverted  by  the  powers 
of  evil.  Your  financial,  social,  political,  spiritual  influence 
is  either  for  good  or  for  bad. 

Stand  and  see.  Sin  cannot  be  hidden  ;  neither  can  the  love 
of  God  be  hidden.  Which  agency  do  you  operate  ?  "No  man 
liveth  to  himself "  We  are  middle-men — everyone  of  us  by 
our  personal  relations  —  middle-men  between  God  and  our 
fellow  men  ;  or  between  the  devil  and  our  fellow  men. 
Even  the  hermit  cannot  stand  alone.  No  life  is  isolated. 
Is  your  life  then  the  voluntary,  consecrated  agent  of  the 
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grace  of  God  to  men  ;  or,  is  it  the  agent,  in  any  sense, 
of  sin  to  your  fellow  men  ?  "He  that  committeth  sin  is  the 
servant  of  sin,"  and  if  you  are  the  unwilling  slave  of  sin,  you 
cannot  flee  from  it,  any  more  than  you  can  hide  it.  You  are 
out  of  harmony,  and  like  Eolus  at  the  door  of  his  tempestuous 
cave,  you  are  Earth's  door-keeper  of  Hell,  a  medium  and  trans- 
mitting agent  of  sin  and  sin's  discord.  Earth  has  its 
discords  and  dungeons  and  its  prisons ;  that  part  of 
God's  infinite  kingdom  known  as  the  univer.se  lias  also  its 
discord.s — with  now  and  then  a  wrecked  world — and,  "The 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together,"  it 
must  have  its  dungeons,  and  prisons,  and  land  of  exile 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  sin  and  .sin's  agents  and  sin's 
di.scords — a  capacious  Hell  of  many  "deeps."  But  as  said 
before,  we  need  no  description  of  the  local  Hell — we  do  not 
want  to  go  there  ;  but  as  said  before,  every  sin  is  a  seed  of 
hell,  and  we  do  want  this  parasite  hell  taken  out  of  us.  This 
is  a  counterpart  of  what  Christ  said  :  ' '  Eo,  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you."  The  kingdom  of  the  devil  may  exist  in 
one  man  just  as  much  as  the  kingdom  of  God  maj*  exist  in 
another.  Tlie  thought  here  is  this  sort  of  existence.  To  take 
the  kingdom  of  the  devil  out  of  us,  the  devil  may  get  very  mad 
and  throw  us  as  he  did  the  maniac,  and  rend  us,  leaving  us 
half  dead.  Mark  9:  26.  The  word  of  Christ  is  necessary  for 
this.  Look  unto  Him,  and  be  healed,  and  then  go  home  and 
undo  all  the  evil  ot  your  former  agency  and  life,  and  show 
your  friends  and  neighbors  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  thee. 

But  . if  you  are  the  willing  servant  of  sin,  you  will  willingly 
be  caught  with  the  contagion  of  the  devil's  madness  and  give 
him  his  way.  O  !  it  may  be  very  hard  to  tell  what  the  devil's 
way  is.  But  one  thing  is  certain  his  kingdom  begins  and  ends 
in  sin.  And  the  way  to  his  kingdom,  or  rather  his  way  of 
controlling  a  man,  is  to  suit  himself  to  the  man.  The  devil 
studies  his  victim  and  adapts  himself  to  him.  The  de\al  is  a 
great  flatterer  until  he  is  sure  of  his  man  ;  then  the  policy 
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changes  according  to  circumstances,  ' '  his  ways  are  movable, ' ' 
and  it  may  please  him,  for  your  sin  to  find  you  out. 

But  I  summon  you  before  the  bar  of  your  own  conscience. 
We  need  scarcely  talk  of  the  bar  of  God  and  the  judgment  to 
come — the}'  are  too  far  oflF  to  afiFect  some  of  us  now  :  ' '  The 
sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid,"  but  I  am  now  talking,  not  to  the 
sinners  in  Zion,  but  to  those  who  are  not  sinners — ^there  were 
some  of  that  class  in  Christ's  daj-.  There  is  a  bar  of 
God  before  which  we  must  stand  ;  and  there  is  a  bar  of  con- 
science before  which  we  ought  to  stand  at  all  times,  and 
before  which  we  must  stand  when  the  final  inventor^'  is  taken. 
Place  conscience  on  the  judge's  bench  and  yourself  on  the 
witness  stand.  Then  ask  yoursslf:  "What  has  been  my 
life?"  Now,  it  will  be  an  easy  thing  to  smooth  matters 
over ;  but  do  not  stop  with  the  denial  of  capital  sins.  You 
may  at  this  point  think  of  the  prayer  of  one  of  old  :  "  God  I 
thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  exortioners, 
unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican  :  I  fast  twice  in  the 
week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  posses."  Luke  iS:  11-12. 
There  is  another  prayer  in  the  13th  verse.  Then  Christ's 
criticism  is  given  in  verse  14.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do 
before  Judge  Conscience  ?  Is  it  to  be  salf-gratulation  ?  or  is  it 
to  be  a  patient  inquiring  into  details  of  conduct  and  the  finding 
of  the  true  bill  of  indictment,  followed  by  that  humble  prayer  : 
"God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  You  may  not  be  2i  great 
sinner  '\n  great  but  you  may  be  a  great  sinner  in  little 

things.  Little,  grinding,  chafing  things  that  have  been  said  ; 
little  mean  things  that  have  been  done — perhaps,  little  lies 
put  in  circulation,  or  helped  on  ;  perhaps,  a  fraud  has  been 
perpetrated  where  it  could  be  done  without  risk.  Little  things 
— dark  with  sin,  yet  so  small,  or  so  covered  up — that  only 
Conscience  c.\n  try — but  which,  like  the  flies  in  the  apothe- 
carj-'s  ointment,  cause  our  very  name  and  the  church  of 
Christ  to  stink  in  the  community.  Ecclesiastes  10:  i.  Per- 
mit the  judge  on  the  bench  to  do  his  work  faithfully,  and  your- 
self as  a  faithful  witness  on  the  stand  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  even  though  it  be  the 
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facts  of  a  selfish,  negative,  chilly  life,  all  on  the  side  of  evil. 
O!  it  is  good  for  our  sins  to  find  us  out  in  this  private  court! 
And  perhaps  the  judge  may  decide  that  our  life  has  been  and 
is  against  Christ,  on  the  principle  :  "  He  that  is  not  with  me 
is  against  me." — Matt.  12:30.  And  O!  is  it  not  a  sad  thing 
for  the  church  that  a  professor  of  Christ's  gospel  is  known  to 
be  not  with  Christ!  Does  the  community  look  on  with  indiffer- 
ence ?  Or,  do  you  fancy  that  the  community  cannot  see  ?  But 
the  private  trial  is  over,  and  if  its  purpose  is  not  attained, 
— "  I^et  us  search  and  try  our  ways  and  turn  again  to  the 
Ivord," — Lam.  3:40 — the  case  goes  up  to  the  next  higher  court, 
nay  is  there  already,  for  the  people  are  judging  the  inconsis- 
tency, and  the  people  are  quick  to  see  a  change  of  life  if  it  is 
made.  Repentance  now  will  stay  proceedings  in  any  other 
court,  and  it  will  turn  your  record  into  the  odorous,  healing 
balm  in  Gilead,  instead  of  the  stench  that  it  is  in  the  community. 
We  have  been  talking  of  little  things  in  conduct,  but  the  blood 
of  souls  may  bq,  on  our  hands.  Is  that  a  little  thing  ?  O!  yes, 
it  is  a  little  thing  to  get  it  there  ;  Lady  Macbeth  thought  so, 
once,  of  another  matter  !  but  how  to  get  it  off?  Lady  Mac- 
beth finds  no  way  to  wash  off  that  other  blood  !  But  the  blood 
of  souls?  O!  let  Christ's  interpretation  of  half-spoken  disre- 
spect, along  with  hard  speeches  and  business  not  even-handed, 
b2  taken  and  studied  and  applied.  Upon  such  investigation 
you  will  doubtless  find  out,  whit  you  nny  know  now  in 
another  way,  what  I  think  I  know,  what  God  knows,  are  sins 
against  all  spirituality  and  spiritual  life  in  the  church  and 
community.  Not  ovXy  hindrances,  but  capital  sins  in  God's 
account,  j-et  small  in  your  account  and  mine.  See  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  for  this  and  many  kindred  interpretations.  But 
He  is  the  Physician  in  Gilead,  and  no  case  is  too  difficult  for 
Him,  so  hasten  to  come  and  be  washed  and  healed.  And  in 
order  that  your  record  may  be  set  right  and  its  influence  healed, 
it  is  only  reasonable  that  j'our  whole  record  be  seasoned  by  a 
Gospel  repentance  and  that  the  little  things  well  known  and 
talked  about  be  reversed  by  a  life  suitable  to  that  repentance 
and  as  widely  and  well-known.  Thus  j-ou  will  have  found  out 
your  sins. 
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But  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  San  Pablo  seems  to  be 
in  the  predicament  in  which  Ezekiel  found  the  Church  in  his 
day.  The  Prophet  has  been  set  down  in  a  valley  full  of  dry 
bones,  and  caused  to  pass  by  them  round  about  through  the 
valley. — Ezek.  37.  He  obser\-ed  two  things  of  these  bones, 
that  "There  were  verj'  many  in  the  open  valley,"  and  that, 
"  They  were  very  dr>'," 

"  And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live  ? 
and  I  answered,  O  Lord  God,  thou  knowest.  Again  he  said 
unto  me.  Prophesy  upon  these  bones,  and  say  unto  them,  O 
ye  dr>'  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  unto  these  bones  ;  Behold,  I  will  cause  breath  to  enter  in- 
to you,  and  ye  shall  live  :  and  I  will  lay  sinews  upon  you, 
and  bring  up  flesh  upon  you,  and  cover  you  with  skin,  and 
put  breath  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live  ;  and  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord.  So  I  prophesied  as  I  was  commanded  :  and  as 
I  prophesied,  there  was  a  noise,  and  behold  a  shaking,  and 
the  bones  came  together,  bone  to  his  bone.  And  when  I  be- 
held, lo  the  sinews  and  the  flesh  came  up  upon  them,  and  the 
skin  covered  them  above  :  but  there  was  no  breath  in  them. 
Then  said  he  unto  me,  Prophesy  unto  the  wind,  prophesy,  son 
of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  : 
Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these 
slain,  that  they  may  live.  So  1  prophesied  as  he  commanded 
me,  and  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they  lived,  and 
stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army. 

"Then  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  these  bones  are  the 
whole  house  of  Israel :  behold,  they  say.  Our  bones  are  dried, 
and  our  hope  is  lost :  we  are  cut  off  for  our  parts.  Therefore, 
prophesy  and  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Behold,  O  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you 
to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land 
of  Israel.  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have 
opened  your  graves,  O  my  people,  and  brought  you  up  out 
of  your  graves,  and  shall  put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live. ' ' 

It  is  a  question  of  life.  The  church  had  become  a  val- 
ley full  of  dry  bones — nay,  had  become  a  grave — a  place  where 
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death  and  silence  and  decomposition  and  stench  prevailed. 
No  wonder  that  the  world  steers  clear  of  the  church  when  it 
becomes  such  a  valley.  But  it  is  a  question  of  life  from  the 
DEAD.  A  NEW  CREATION  with  all  the  mechanical  details  and 
specifications,  but  based  on  the  old,  hard,  drj-,  dissevered 
skeleton,  and  when  Earth  has  done  its  part,  the  Heavens  are 
called  upon  to  do  what  Earth  cannot  do  :  "  Come  from  the 
four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they 
may  live."  It  is  a  question  of  more  than  earthly  life  ;  it  is 
LIFE  FROM  ABOVE — "I  .shall  put  my  SPIRIT  in  you,  and  ye 
shall  live."  But  it  is  "these  slain" — -O  !  how  was  Israel 
slain  ?  It  was  then  as  it  is  now  and  is  always — the  trouble  be- 
gins at  home.  He  talks  about  a  "new  heart" — how  about 
the  old  one?  O!  it  was  all  rottenness  to  the  very  core.  Sel- 
fishness and  pride  which  knew  only  self,  and  self-confidence, 
and  exclusiveness,  and  covetousness,  which  was  limited  only 
by  the  power  to  get  and  to  hold,  and  regard  for  the  truth  as 
measured  by  policy,  and  regard  for  God  only  so  far  as  it  glori- 
fied self,  had  slain  Israel — their  sins  had  found  them  out,  had 
slain  them,  had  scattered  their  bones  in  the  vallej'  to  bleach, 
and  had  effectually  taught  them  the  one  great  lesson  of  all  les- 
sons, that  JEHOVAH  IS  GOD.  And  this  too  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  no  margin  for  the  godship  of  self,  for  they  humbly  ac- 
knowledge :  ' '  Our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost ;  we 
are  cut  off"  for  our  parts. "  It  is  a  lesson  for  the  church  at  all 
times,  for  us  and  for  all  the  world,  that,  there  must  be  com- 
plete DESPAIR  of  self  before  THE  COMPLETE  NEW  LIFE  IS 
REACHED.  Self  must  be  emptied  of  selfishness,  and  pride,  and 
self-conceit,  and  self-confidence,  and  self- righteousness, — nay, 
that  haughtiness,  and  egotism,  and  arrogance,  and  all  their 
kindred  sins  be  found  out  and  turned  in  to  work  upon  them- 
selves severlj' ;  for  every  sin  contains  its  own  punishment.  To 
the  person  so  engaged  all  this  is  a  culture  which  shows  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  present,  and  the  punishment  in  the  sin  will 
be  but  a  chastisement  of  the  person  ;  yet  it  must  be  continued 
until  the  root  of  sin  is  destroyed.  And  the  great  lesson  of  all 
lessons  is  continued  as  a  fact  of  the  New  Kingdom:  THE  ONLY 
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POWER  THAT  CAN  DESTROY  THE  ROOT  OF  SIN  IS 
THE  BLOOD  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Moses  is  telling  the  two  and  a-half  tribes  that  they  must  ac- 
company their  brethren  and  assist  in  completing  the  conquest 
of  the  land.  All  forces  must  be  employed.  There  must  be 
complete  consecration  to  God's  work.  O!  what  does  this  in- 
clude ?  And  what  a  hint  it  aflfords  the  church  !  Shall  our 
church  in  San  Pablo  take  the  hint?  "  Awake!  O  North  wind, 
and  come  thou  South!"  "  Come,  O  Breath,  and  breathe  upon 
these  slain,  that  they  may  live."  Come  !  O  Spirit  of  God,  and 
quicken  us  that  we  may  live.  Amen! 
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SERMON. 


"Hun,  Spkak  to  this  Yduno  Man."— Zochariah,  xi:-14. 

Z<!chanah  is,  of  all  tlie  j)ropliet8,  most  remarkable  for  the 
simple,  practical  piirjjosc  with  which  he  employs  the  grand- 
est proplietic  symi)ols.  The  supernatural  machinery  of  his 
hook  is  magnificent,  but  ils  movement  is  all  for  manifest 
earthly  uses.  The  red  horses,  the  four  chariots,  the  four 
horns,  the  stone  witii  sevtMi  eyes,  the  flying  roll,  the  mighty 
angels  among  the  myrtle  trees  ;  all  these  marvelous  things, 
as  directly  as  the  four  carpenters  with  their  implements  of 
liomely  toil,  have  a  work  to  do  for  man  on  the  earth  ;  and 
thus  the  grandeur  of  his  imagery  gives  impressiveness  to 
tlu!  2)ropiiet's  simplest  language. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  te.\t.  It  is  the  speech  of  one  angel  to 
another  angel  in  regard  of  a,  young  man  who,  in  symbolic 
action  signilicaut  ot  Israel's  redemption  and  enlargement, 
was  going  forth  with  a  measuring  line  to  take  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Jerusalem.  With  its  original  application 
we  are  not  at  present  concerned.  We  refer  to  its  connections 
only  to  give  impressiveness  to  the  exhortation. 

It  was  an  angel  that  uttered  it — probably  the  Jehovah- 
angel.  Certainly  it  was  a  heavenly  voice,  in  all  solemn, 
loving,  earnest  exhortation,  that  cried  unto  another  angel, 
*'  Bnn,  S2)cak  to  this  young  )iian.'^ 

Using  this  te.xt  as  simply  an  accommodation,  it  may  have 
a  twofold  direction : 

First,  to  myself,  as  preaching  to  young  men. 

Secondly,  to  you,  as  young  men  and  Christians. 

First  :  As  addressed  to  myself,  it  is  an  earnest  exhortation 
unto  the  Christian  minister  to  labor  espeeialhj  tcith  young  men. 
On  this  point  I  shall  not  enlarge.    Of  the  vast  importance 
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of  the  conversion  of  younp  men,  there  is  no  possdble  over- 
estimate.   It  is  important  every  way. 

1st.  Because,  in  most  cases,  if  not  converted  u  hilc  they  are 
young,  the;/  u  ill  ncrer  be  converted.  Divine  grace,  in  its  very 
sovereignt}',  operates  according  to  the  laws  of  our  moral  and 
intellectual  nature.  And  as,  philosophically  considered, 
religion  demands  in  its  reception  an  open  heart,  a  believing 
mind,  a  tender  conscience  and  glowing  affection — and  as 
these  are  the  prerogatives  of  youth — so  the  whole  history  of 
the  Church  proves  that  youth  is  the  most  favorable  period 
for  religious  impression ;  and  that,  following  the  law  of  the 
dispensation  of  tlie  Spirit,  our  most  earnest  efforts  should  be 
for  the  conversion  of  the  young. 

Meanwhile  this  is  important — 

2dly.  Because  of  the  peculiar  potver  of  young  men  to  accom- 
plish great  things  for  God  and  their  generation. 

Young  men  are  hopeful  ;  young  men  are  brave ;  young 
men  are  fertile  in  invention :  and  thus  young  men  are 
strong  in  all  qualities  that  secure  eartlily  success.  Han- 
nibal at  the  age  of  twenty-five  led  to  victory  the  great  armies 
of  Carthage.  Alexander  had  conquered  the  world  and  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  Charlemagne  at  the  age  of  thirty 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  French  and  German 
empires.  Napoleon  led  his  brilliant  Italian  campaign  at 
twenty-seven,  and  at  thirty-three  was  Emperor  of  France. 
William  Pitt  at  twenty-two  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. Edmund  Burke  at  twenty-five  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasurv.  Byron  at  twenty-three  was  the  first  poet  of  the 
time  and  the  idol  of  all  England. 

And,  with  occasional  exceptions,  such  is  the  great  law. 
Certainly  the  foundations  of  all  true  greatness  must  be  laid 
in  early  life.  Tlie  energy  of  youth  is  the  world's  mightiest 
influence  ;  and  that  influence  is  especially  needful  in  the 
Church.  Early  religion  renders  the  Christian  character  alike 
beautiful  and  powerful ;  (|uickening  all  spiritual  affections 
and  rendering  permanent  all  gracious  habits.  And  therefore 
has  God  ever  been  pleased  to  pour  his  Spirit  upon  the  young, 
.and  to  assign  to  young  men,  in  all  dispensations  of  the 
Church,  most  responsible  stations  and  important  ministries. 
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For  these  reasons,  tlie  text's  first  application  may  be  to 
myself. 

"  /lun,  speak  to  these  younri  men"  The  exhoi-tation  is  to 
directness  and  earnestness.  Do  not  waste  this  precious  Sab- 
bath evening  in  philosophic  discourse  and  idle  declamation. 
Speak  as  if  sent  by  this  Jehovah-angel — solemnly,  as  if  for 
eternity  and  in  the  presence  of  God.  And  so  I  would  speak, 
to  you.  YoM  are  associated  for  the  grandest  of  all  possible 
objects.  Laboring  for  the  moral  and  religious  well-being  of 
young  m(!n,  you  are  at  once  laying  the  foundations  of  your 
state  in  the  immovable  princijiles  of  virtue,  and  advancing 
the  Gospel  to  its  consummation  in  the  conquest  of  the 
world. 

A  glorious  work  is  before  you ;  therefore  do  it  gloriously. 
Let  all  your  powers,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  solemn 
word,  be  devoted,  consecrated  unto  (tod.  Aim  religiously  as 
higli  as  the  world's  young  nuui  aim  carnally.  Oh,  if  Napo- 
leon and  Byron  had  been  young  Christians,  with  their  in- 
tensely earnest  life  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  and  their  ambi- 
tion sanctified  into  zeal  for  Christ  Jesus  ;  then  what  hannonies 
like  the  song  of  angels  had  been  heard  on  the  earth;  and 
what  conquests  of  kingdoms  and  continents  for  Immanuel 
had  been  recorded  in  heaven  !  And  such  should  be  your 
aim  and  ambition.  Let  the  blazon  on  your  banner  be,  "  Ex- 
celsior "  —  "  Excelsior  "  —  higher — higher !  No  matter  how 
high  ;  even  if  its  flashing  folds  hide  the  stars.  To  save  im- 
mortal souls  ;  to  bless  a  ruined  world  ;  to  glorify  Jehovah  : 
such  is  your  glorious  worl;.  And  therefore,  as  unto  a  minis- 
try nobler  than  a  king's  or  a  conqueror's,  it  was  fittingly  a 
solemn  voice  out  of  heaven — the  voice  of  one  angel  crying 
unto  another  angel-^whieh  the  prophet  heard  and  which  the 
preacher  would  obey  :  "  Run  !  run,  spcalc  to  these  young 
men  ! " 

But  T  have  already  intimated  that  this  application  of  the 
text  is  only  introductory  to  another  we  would  now  more  at 
length  attempt. 

Let  us  then  consider  it — 

Secondly  :  As  an  exhortation  addressed  directly  to  you,  as 
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a  Young  Men''s  Christian  Association,  and  indicating  one  of 
your  most  important  duties — "  Bun,  speak  to  this  young  man!'" 

These  words  set  forth  :  Tlie  means,  objects,  and  manner  oj  a 
great  Christian  dittij. 

1st.  You  have  here  the  means.  "Speak  to  the  young  man." 
Use  that  grand  power  of  articulate  utterance.  It  is  assumed 
liere  that  you  will  do  good  in  other  ways  and  in  all  ways — 
nevertheless  your  most  efficient  power  over  the  young  men 
with  whom  you  labor  will  be  this  power  of  speech.  Perhaps 
yon  have  not  considered  this  point  sufficiently.  Articulate 
utterance  is  almost  man's  finest  gift.  Justly  has  it  been 
termed  "  that  wliicli  pre-eminently  distinguishes  man  from 
all  other  creatures;  the  instincts  of  lower  animals  have  a 
closer  resemblance  to  human  reason  tlian  their  inarticulate 
sounds  iiave  to  human  language."  Language  is  that  with- 
out which  reason  were  but  a  dead  power.  It  is  not  the 
mind  but  tiie  tongiu;  that  persuades  most  directly  unto 
good  or  evil.  Language  is  reason,  not  .sliut  up  in  secret 
chambers,  but  walking  forth  with  tremendous  energy  amid 
the  vital  interests  of  the  race. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  wonderful  title  of  the  Divine 
Son — "The  Wouu  !  "  And  so  the  relation  between  the 
absolute  and  revealed  God-head  is  just  that  between 
thought  in  the  mind  and  the  word  that  expresses  it.  And 
as  "  no  man  knowetli  the  Father  save  he  to  whom  the 
Son  shall  reveal  him,"  so  no  man  can  know  the  reason 
save  by  the  revelation  of  speech.  Verily  speech  is  a 
glorious  gift.  It  makes  dead  thoughts  (luick  and  pow- 
erful ;  they  rise  up ;  they  come  forth  as  from  a  sepulchre ; 
they  look  upon  us  with  earnest  eyes ;  they  breathe  over 
us  their  weird  and  wondrous  magnetism ;  they  rouse  us 
as  visiting  angels  in  glory  and  strengtii !  The  man  you  ad- 
dress becomes  for  the  time,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  you ;  your 
spirit  is  wedded  to  iiis  spirit ;  your  thoughts  abide  in  his 
immortal  chambers  of  imagery,  pervading,  controlling,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  his  vciy  being. 

And  therefore  it  is  that  God  has  given  his  gospel  to 
be  proclaimed,  not  so  much  by  written  as  by  spoken  lan- 
«nia<fe  ;  and  thus  vour  noblest  eflbrts  as  a  Christian  associa- 
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tion  mmt  l)o  made;  by  spcu'cli.  "Run,  spcaJc  to  tliis  yonug 
man."  This  is  your  first  and  most  important  work.  Your 
very  title  implies  this — "An  Assoridfion" — :ui  organization 
depending  on  and  calling  into  play  the  finest  social  ([ualiticjs 
of  your  nature.  Its  design  is  to  l)nng  all  the  young  men 
you  meet  under  that  mightiest  of  all  moral  infiuenees,  the 
power  oi'  dircict  rc^ligious  conversation.  You  have  liardly 
begun  your  (lin'istian  work  when  you  liave  considered  tlieir 
wants  and  opened  reading  rooms  and  lecture  rooms,  and  felt 
for  them,  and  prayed  for  tiiem;  i/on  must  speah  fo  tliriii. 

As  we  sliall  see  more  fully  presently,  your  especial  mis- 
sion is  unto  the  beloved  and  imperiled  youth  in  the  midst 
of  us.  IMany  young  men  come  ycJarly  to  our  great  cities 
with  pure  morals  and  fair  prospects;  yet  released  from  their 
accustomed  social  restraints ;  surrounded  by  no  domestic 
infiuenees;  compelled  in  their  various  spheres  of  business 
into  companionship  with  all  classes  of  men;  perhaps  in  room 
or  at  board,  brought  into  companionship  with  evil  men, 
they  thus,  ])y  a  very  law  of  their  nature,  become  benumbed 
in  their  moral  sensibilities,  degraded  in  their  tastes,  deadened 
in  all  their  religious  sentiments  and  aflfections.  At  first,  it 
may  be,  they  appear  in  some  honored  sanctuary  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but  no  one  speaks  to  them;  they  appear  in  another, 
and  still  no  one  speaks  to  them.  They  remember  the 
kind  greetings  and  social  Christian  life  of  the  church  they 
left  at  home;  and  then  sick  at  heart  and  discouraged,  desert 
the  house  of  God.  Their  Sabbath  days  become  ^Ji'ofitless  or 
worse.  The  infidel  lecture,  the  spiritual  circle,  the  gam- 
bUng  house,  the  theatre,  allure  them.  Presently  yon  find 
them  in  all  places  of  evil  concourse,  and  then  in  a  prison  cell, 
or  in  a  drunkard's  grave. 

Now  to  preserve  or  rescue  such  young  men  from  the 
perils  of  this  destructive  social  intercourse  is  a  great, 
indeed,  the  greatest  work  of  this  Christian  Association, 
and  it  is  to  be  done  thoroughly  and  efficiently  onlv  bv  this 
power  of  association  and  conversation.  "7?/y  ruunliuj  and 
speaking  to  them.''''  This  is  3'oiir  means — speech  ;  human 
speech  ;  the  immeasurable  grace  and  power  of  appropriate 
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langiiajre.    These  young  men  are  with  you,  before  you,  all 
around  j^ou.    "Bun,  speah  to  them      "  sjwah  to  them." 

And  this  leads  me  more  carefully  and  at  length  to  con- 
sider— 

2dly.  Tlic  objects  of  your  lalm: 

As  we  have  already  said,  they  are  young  men  in  general. 
Kut  the  language  of  the  text,  j'ou  will  observe,  is  exceedingly 
partiiMiIar.  "  linn,  speak  to  this  young  mau.^'  And  enlarg- 
ing on  this  thought,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  some 
distinct  classes  of  young  men  with  whom  you,  as  an  Associ- 
ation, are  called  earnestly  to  labor. 

1.  And  partly  repeating  what  I  have  just  said,  let  me 
mention  in  general  that  whole  class  of  young  men  icho  have  just 
come  (i)iiong  you.  The  simple  fact  that  they  are  strangers 
recommends  them  to  your  warmest  sympathies.  In  most 
cases  fresh  from  the  shelter  of  a  father's  house  and  the  watch 
of  a  mother's  love,  with  their  hearts,  like  a  bursting  flower, 
open  to  all  surrounding  influences,  they  are  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  the  arts  of  the  destroyer.  And  with  such  youug 
men  you  should  begin  instantly  to  labor.  Gather  around 
them  at  once  a  strong  Christian  infiueuce.  No  longer  does  a 
father's  prayer  strengthen  them  in  the  morning  to  brave  the 
day's  temptations  ;  no  longer  do  mother  and  sister  watch 
to  welcome  them  from  their  labor  as  day  declines  ;  and  God 
has  called  you  to  fling  a  brother's  shield  of  proof  between 
those  open  hearts  and  the  fieiy  arrows  of  the  enemy — to 
speak,  to  these  young  men,  gently,  earnestly,  lovingly.  Be- 
come acquainted  with  them.  Invite  them  to  your  Associa- 
tion ;  its  reading  room  ;  its  lectures;  its  evening  assemblies. 
Take  them  with  you  to  some  circle  of  refined  social  life. 
And  above  all,  lead  them  to  your  place  of  prayer  in  the 
sanctuary.  Do  it  earnestly  ;  do  it  instantly.  "Bun!  ma, 
speal  to  them  ! " 

Do  not  wait  lor  a  future  time  and  a  more  convenient 
^season.  Already  tiie  tempter  is  laying  snares  for  his  victims. 
The  wine-cup,  the  eard-table,  the  theatre;  these  things 
iujid  worse  are  arouyd  the;/!.  Alas!  Alas,  for  the  power 
wherewith  sin  allures  the  unwary.    At  first  the  young 
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heart  slirinks  from  sin  as  from  degradation  and  defile- 
ment. To  break  deliberately  a  great  law  of  God  seems  as 
t(!rrible  as  to  rush  into  d(!struction  amid  the  awful  forces  of 
nature — to  brave  a  volcano  or  a  cataract !  But  alike  in  the 
moral  and  the  physical,  familiarity  with  the  danger  weakens 
th(!  dread. 

Years  ago  a  young  civil  engineer  surveying  a  gi'cat  national 
road,  came  upon  th(!  Niagiira  river  some  miles  bcdow  the  cat- 
aract. Carefully  he  ap{)roached  the  precipitous  bank  and 
looked  over ;  and  as  he  saw,  hundreds  of  feet  below,  the 
wild  torrent,  rushing  and  roaring  through  the  mighty  chasm, 
dashing  its  breaki'rs  twenty  feet  high  against  its  adaman- 
tine barriers,  he  recoiled  disheartened,  affrighted.  Here 
seemed  a  physical  ordinance  of  heaven,  that  he  could  not — 
dare  not  pass.  But  as  he  considered  he  grew  bolder.  He 
might  cross  it;  he  would  cross  it.  Presently  you  find  him 
pledging  himself  to  the  company  concerned  in  the  road  that, 
on  certain  conditions,  he  would  at  the  expiration  of  a  twelve- 
month drive  a  harnessed  horse  right  over  the  abyss.  The 
conditions  were  agreed  to.  Then  he  npproached  the  preci- 
I>ice.  With  a  child's  kite  he  bore  a  small  cord  to  the  far 
side;  with  that  a  stronger  cord  w<as  carried  over;  then  a 
rope ;  then  a  great  cable ;  and  then  granite  piers  were 
rais(\d,  supporting  iron  cables,  whereon  to   lay  timbers. 

The  twelve-month  passed ;  and  though  the  work  was  un- 
finished, j^et  the  man's  fears  were  gone.  He  vras  bound  to 
keep  his  promise.  A  single  row  of  planks  lay  along  the  half 
appointed  wires,  without  guard  or  balustrade.  He  appeared 
with  hi,s  harnessed  horse  on  the  brink,  and  though  the 
creature  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  the  planks  shook  at 
the  tread,  and  the  frail  road-way  swayed  in  the  strong  wind, 
yet  with  an  iron  will  and  hand  the  fearless  driver  forced  it 
on,  and  over  that  terrible  path.  And  to-day,  behold  !  how 
the  immense  commerce  of  two  nations,  and  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  all  lands,  rusli  thoughtlessly,  fearlessly  over  that 
grand  barrier  of  nature,  filling  all  the  air  with  the  hum  of 
industry,  and  the  joyous  songs  of  pleasure. 

And  not  unlike  this  is  the  moral  experience  of  the  young 
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in  the  progress  of  evil.  To-day,  fresh  from  the  influences  of 
a  Cliristian  home,  yonder  youth  recoils  from  an  open  viola- 
tion of  a  Divine  law  as  from  certain  destruction.  Sabhatli- 
breaking,  intemperance,  gambling,  profaneuess,  impurity; 
these  fomis  of  evil  lie  at  his  feet,  as  deep,  broad  caverns, 
through  which  the  flood  of  God's  consuming  indignation  rolls 
terribly.  But  alas !  familiarity  with  a  danger  beguiles  it  ol" 
its  terrors.  To-night  that  youth  may  be  gazing  with  strange 
fascination  on  the  wild  torrent.  To-morrow  a  silken  thread 
of  desire  may  span  the  abyss;  and  then  with  the  whole 
noisy  and  profane  crowd  he  may  be  lashing  his  passions  over 
it  in  mad  career!  And  surely  with  one  so  fearfully  imper- 
iled you  have  no  time  to  waste.  Be  instant,  therefore,  with 
every  young  stranger  who  ajipears  among  you.  Obey  the 
text  literally.  "Bun!  ritn  !  lii  x  !  spmk  to  tlwsc  1/011110  nten .' " 
Here  your  work  should  begin.  Vet  it  should  uo'-  ejd 
here.  You  are  associated  not  only  that  you  may  prt...!rve 
the  virtuous,  but  that  you  may  reclaim  the  vicious.  Descend- 
ing therefore  more  i)articularly  to  the  objects  of  your  labor, 
I  mention — 

2,  The  young  wan  her/inning  to  associate  with  evil  compan- 
ions. 

The  town  is  full  of  such.  No  sooner  does  a  youth  appear 
among  you  than  lie  is  like  an  inexperienced  insect  moving 
amid  the  invisible  meshes  of  a  destroyer.  The  friendshij)s 
that  chance,  or  promiscuous  boarding  houses,  or  even  busi- 
ness cindes,  throw  in  his  way,  are  oftenest  evil.  There  is 
the  pitiful  idler,  who  would  allure  him  from  diligent  labor. 
Thv  fash ionaljle  young  man,  teaching  him  to  waste  inonevou 
finery.  The  spendthrift,  (Micouragiiig  him  to  live  beyond  his 
means — thus  compelling  him  to  resort  to  false  entries 
and  robbery.  The  dishonest  employer,  constraining  him  to 
violate  his  conscience  in  the  miserable  tiicks  of  worldly  com- 
petition. The  openly  profane  and  impure  man  ;  leading  him 
to  darker  dens  of  intemperance  and  infamy.  There,  in  short, 
is  The  whole  fearful  legion  of  "  corrupters  of  youth,'''  whose 
delight  is,  by  the  infernal  magnetism  of  ruin,  to  draw  the 
young  heart  into  vice.    Alas!  Alas,  how  tliickly  cluster 
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these  fiends  aroniirl  the  patlis  of  tlie  unwary  !  IIow  soon 
tlie  infection  tiikcs,  and  virtue  melts  in  tlie  cliemistries  of 
ini(|iiity!  And  vvitii  yoiinir  men  beginning  to  yield  to  the 
evil,  is  your  eHi)ecial  ministiy.  Go,  speak  to  them.  Tell 
them  tiie  history  of  iniquity  in  these  cities.  Point  them  to 
the  \vie<;ks  of  cliaracter  which  whiten  all  the  shores  of  this 
niiglity  stream  of  life.  Tell  them  of  a  father's  prayer  ;  a 
mother's  love.  "  Speak  to  them."  Run,  speak  to  them  ! 
Instantly,  (uirnestly.  Now,  now  is  your  opportunity.  The 
wliite-\\?ing('d  l)ird  is  already  settling  into  the  fowler's  snare. 
To-morrow  the  lustrous  plumes  will  be  soiled — the  strong 
wing  broken — the  glorious  immortality  corrnpted  and  lost ! 

I'assing  this,  I  mention — 

3.  The  skeptical  young  man. 

Perhaps  you  are  yourselves  hardly  aware  of  the  powerful 
toftir'Wions  to  infidelity  that  surround  the  youth  of  this 
generiition.  This  trashy  literature,  with  its  senseless  sensa- 
tions ;  this  pretentious  science,  with  its  premature  induc- 
tions— reek  with  the  infection.  Even  the  popular  theology, 
desiring  only  to  be  popular,  and  so,  ignoring  God's  grandest 
and  most  solenni  truths  that  it  may  commend  itself  to 
carnal  instincts,  is  destroying  the  young  heart  and  con- 
science. This  very  custom  of  separating  )'oung  men  from 
their  families  to  attend  courses  of  Sabbath  lectures,  has 
at  least  this  evil :  It  induces  habits  of  wandering,  which 
lead  ofttinies  into  places  where  the  truth  is  not  taught ; 
where,  perhaps,  cavils  against  the  Bible  are  urged,  and 
infidel  doubts  insinuated. 

And  thus,  in  one  form  or  another,  breathing  for  the  whole 
seven  days  of  tlie  week  the  sickening  malaria,  many  a  young 
man's  religious  nature  deteriorates.  Presently  you  miss  him 
from  God's  sanctuary ;  he  substitutes  for  his  mother's  Bible 
these  vile  Sunday  newspapers.  Then  you  hear  him  insinu- 
ating his  own  infidel  theories ;  uttering  his  own  unbelief. 

Now  with  such  j'oung  men  j'ou  should  earnestly  labor. 
If  you  find  them  troubled  with  honest  doubts  on  religious 
questions,  which  you  cannot  remove,  then  lead  them  to  the 
thousand  men  around  you,  who,  having  made  these  cavils 
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tlieir  study,  and  perhaps  come  up  themselves  from  the  terri- 
ble darkness  of  unbelief  into  the  clear  and  ever  brightening 
light  that  shines  in  the  face  of  a  revealed  God,  can  show 
them  that  even  the  profoundest  scientific  infidelity  is  a  thing 
of  fidse  inductions,  and  tliat  all  this  noisy  and  ari'ogant  in- 
fidelity, paraded  in  popular  literature  and  infidel  seances,  has 
been  answered  so  fully  and  so  often  that  to  advance  its  objec- 
tions again  is  only  to  parade  a  man's  ignorance  or  stupidity. 

Or,  if  you  find  them,  like  the  great  multitude  of  infidels, 
swayed  only  by  low,  mean,  carnal  instincts,  and  struggling 
in  face  of  their  own  convictions  to  grow  strong  in  uobelief, 
that  they  may  walk  fearlessly  in  evil  ways,  still  do  not  give 
these  men  up.  Plead  with  tliom.  Pray  with  them.  Lead 
them  back  to  the  holy  sanctuary  ;  to  their  mother's  Bible  ; 
to  their  father's  God  !  As  if  you  saw  them  liftiug  a  poison- 
cup — rashing  upon  a  precipice  !  Speal:  to  them  !  "  liiin  ! 
Rux,  and  speak  to  them  !  " 

Leaving  these,  consider — 

4.  Those  young  men  lehose  lives  are  already  practically  im- 
moral. 

I  have  no  limits  for  detail  here.  In  every  style  and 
strength  of  iniquity  such  characters  abound  here.  And  al- 
though our  language  in  regard  of  them  often  is,  "  Le<  such 
young  men  alone,  you  can  do  them  no  good,"  yet  it  is  very 
foolish — yea,  very  sinful  language.  You,  as  Christian  young 
men,  have  no  right  to  let  any  sinful  man  alone,  whose  pro- 
bation God  hath  not  ended.  Unto  such  young  men  is  your 
especial  ministry.  In  this,  Christ,  himself,  is  your  jjattern  ; 
"  Not  sent  to  call  the  righteous,  hut  sinners  to  repentance." 
Whatever  be  the  man's  dangerous  or  even  sinful  habit,  ^^Run 
spcalc  to  him." 

He  is  a  profane  man — tlien  speak  to  him  kindly,  gently, 
earnestly.  Ask  him  if  he  has  considered  who  that  great  and 
glorious  God  is  whose  awful  name  he  is  blaspheming. 

He  is  a  Sahhutli-hreakcr — losing  all  the  inestimable  moral 
and  intellectual  benefits  which  God  has  connected  with  a 
right  obsen-ance  of  his  hallowed  day  under  the  plea  of  "  need- 
ful recreation," — as  if  a  rest  from  bodily  labor  were  all  the 
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refreshment  a  man  needs  !  As  if  a  true  Sabbath  had  not  its 
highest  mission  to  his  moral  nature  !  As  if  God  made  a 
mistake  at  tlie  first  in  not  creating  iiim  either  a  beast  or  a 
butterfly ! 

He  is  a  dishonest  man — overreacliing  in  his  business ;  un- 
scrupulous in  his  statemeuts  ;  unrelial)ie  in  ii is  engagements  ; 
and  rapidly  losing  among  men  all  reputation  for  integrity. 

lie,  is  u)i  impure  man — Ik;  curls  his  lip  when  men  talk 
of  goodness  and  virtue,  and  all  life's  social  and  domestic 
affections. 

Or,  if  he  be  not  thus  or  otherwise  openly  and  notoriously 
evil,  he  is  yet  manifestly  entering  those  courses  which  are 
likely  to  m;ike  him  so. 

He  may  be  becoming /n^cjHj^rrafc.  Perhaps  he  thinks  him- 
self in  no  danger.  "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as 
to  become  an  inebriate ;  I  have  too  much  self-respect,  too 
true  a.  pride  of  personal  character."  Nevertheless  the  fell 
symptoms  are  upon  him.  He  lOves  that  gilded  saloon. 
He  rejoices  in  pretexts  for  temperate  drinking.  He  seeks 
occasions  of  social  conviviality.  Insensibly,  it  may  be, 
to  himself,  but  quite  obviously  to  you,  he  is  yielding 
to  the  insidious  power  of  that  terrible  habit ;  he  is  on  the 
outer  circle  of  the  dread  whirlpool.  Unwarned  now,  and 
in  all  likelihood  he  will  perish.  Some  men,  indeed,  do  not. 
Said  an  honored  man  to  his  friend,  "  I  have  drunk  wine  freely 
every  day  for  fifty  years,  and  am  to-day  both  temperate  and 
healthy."  "  But,"  said  his  friend,  "  where  are  j-our  com- 
panions V  "  "  Oh,"  replied  he,  "  that  is  another  thing ;  I 
have  outlived  two  generations  of  them  !  "  I  am  not  here 
delivering  a  temperance  lecture.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
cant — of  declamation  worse  than  wasted  about  the  wick- 
edness of  wine  drinking,  and  the  prevention  of  grape- 
culture.  That  our  blessed  Saviour  made  wine  for  a  marriage 
ft!ast,  shoidd  settle  that  controversy.  But  I  am  speaking  of 
young  men  seeking  the  perilous  excitement  of  strong  drink. 
And  I  say  there  is  danger.  Already  is  the  immortal  bark 
yielding  to  the  power  of  the  terrible  vortex  !  And  unto 
them  you  have  a  mission.  Speak  to  them  gently,  lovingly. 
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Tell  tliem  of  their  need  in  business  of  a  liealtliy  bodv  and  a 
clear  intellect.  Explain  to  them  tlie  law  of  growth  in  any 
unnatural  pleasure.  Or,  if  need  be,  lift  up  your  voice  like  a 
trumpet.  Ciy  :  "Awake  !  Awake  !  Spread  the  sail !  Ply 
the  oar !  Escape  for  your  life  !  "  "  Run  speak  to  them.  Run 
speak  to  them." 

Or,  perhaps,  the  young  man  is  beginning  to  spend  his 
leisure  hours  at  such  places  of  amusement  as  the  theatre, 
the  circus,  the  race  course,  the  card  table.  Now  I  am  not 
here  either  ijuritanically  to  denounce  such  things  or  philo- 
sophically to  oppose  them.  Unquestionably  many  good 
men  go  to  them — unquestionably  many  foolish  things  are 
uttered  against  them.  I  am  only  speaking  now  of  their 
tendency  to  lead  young  men  into  evil ;  a  tendency  com- 
pensated by  no  possible  good.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
"the  race  course  improves  the  breed  of  horses" — and 
so  the  bull-fight  improves  the  breed  of  neat  cattle ;  but 
neither  tends  veiy  powerfully  to  improve  the  character  of 
their  patrons.  Even  granting,  what  is  at  least  questionable, 
that  simple  speed  adds  to  the  usefulness  of  the  horse,  j-et 
the  grand  objection  yet  remains,  that  the  race  course,  so 
powerful  in  making  fast  horses,  is,  alas!  quite  as  powerful 
in  making /as/  men. 

But  even  more  is  popularly  said  in  lavor  of  the  theatre  ; 
and  yet  every  such  argument  is  a  simple  sophistry. 

"  The  drama  cultivates  the  tante"  says  one.  Yes,  but  what 
kind  of  a  taste  ?  A  taste  for  rant,  extravagance,  adectation. 
A  relish  for  worthless,  sensational,  impure  literature ;  for 
unnatural,  monstrous,  execrable  elocution ;  lor  a  style  of 
words  and  speech  never  tolerated  in  real  life,  except  occa- 
sionally in  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  a  sensation  sermon, 
and  an  academic  exhibition  where  a  boy  "  s^jcaks  a  piece." 
Let  a  lawyer  address  judge  and  jury  ;  let  a  physician  pre- 
scribe for  a  patient ;  let  a  merchant  salute  his  customers ; 
let  a  husband  speak  to  his  wite,  or  a  father  to  his  children — 
let  any  man,  in  short,  in  common  life  speak  or  read  in  this 
stately,  artificial,  theatrical  style — in  these  exquisitely  modu- 
lated and  prolonged  tones,  with  these  carefully  studied  and 


imitative  gestures,  wliich  constitute  what  theatre-goers  and 
teachers  of  elocution  pronounce  "  fine  speaking,"  and  the 
workl  would  laugh  at  them  as  lunatics  or  fools.  Among 
all  sensible  men  the  whole  thing  died  out  with  the  dandy- 
ism of  the  last  generation.  Certainly  no  employer  of  young 
men  desires  either  petit  maitrc  or  stage  player  in  his  count- 
ing room  or  work  shop.  Indeed,  I  know  of  few  things 
more  distress! t)g  than  to  see  one  of  these  innocent  young 
men  with  [)()etry  on  the  brain  and  ridden  of  rhetorical 
nightmare,  striving  to  get  the  better  of  the  honest  voice  God 
gave  him  amid  tlu;  pauses  and  inflections  of  this  excruciat- 
ing elocution. 

"But,"  says  anotiier,  "at  the  theatre,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
these  pla<;es  of  amusement,  rve  can  stiich/  hiinian  nafitrc." 

Yes,  and  so  you  might  on  a  slaver's  deck  or  in  a  robber's 
den  ;  just  as  we  might  study  botany  in  a  lion  haunted  jungle 
and  chemistry  in  the  smoking  crater  of  a  volcano. 

But  I  hav(i  no  room  for  the  argum»'nt.  Enough  for  my 
purpose  now  that  all  such  amusements  waste  time  and 
money  and  unlit  for  life's  honest  and  every-da)''  business. 
Let  it  be  known  that  a  young  man  spends  his  evenings  at 
the  theatre  and  his  afternoons  at  a  race  course,  and  all 
avenues  of  business  success  will  be  closed  against  him.  The 
lawyer  will  not  have  him  in  his  office,  nor  the  merchant  in 
his  counting  room  ;  the  banker  will  not  trust  him  with  his 
gold,  nor  the  druggist  with  his  medicines.  I  do  not  say  he 
will  inevitably  be  ruined.  Dr.  Kane  survived  an  Arctic 
winter,  and  Pliny  a  volcanic  eruption  ;  yea,  Noah  escaped 
the  Flood,  and  Lot  the  fire  storm — and  some  very  good 
men  are  patrons  and  champions  of  all  these  popular  amuse- 
ments. But  this  I  do  know,  that  where  one  young  man 
escapes  unharmed,  twenty  are  injured,  ten  are  destroyed. 
Sm-ely  such  young  men  are  in  peril.  They  recline  amid 
flowers  where  the  serpent  glides  ;  they  breathe  an  air  loaded 
with  pestilence.  And  as  unto  a  youth  floating  above 
Niagara — standing  on  Vesuvius  when  the  crater  cracks  and 
glows — Run  speali  to  them,    linn  speak  to  tliem. 

But  I  may  not  enlarge.    These  are  only  a  few  of  many 
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classes  of  young  men  with  whom  it  is  your  high  calling  to 
labor.  In  general  to  be  ranked  under  two  great  divisions  : 
1st.  A^'irtuous  young  men,  whom  you  are  called  to  guard. 
2d.  A'icious  young  men,  whom  you  are  called  to  reclaim. 
Alike  all  of  them,  immortal  barks  for  which  you  are  to 
watch ;  some  staunch  and  well  manned  yet  outside  the 
Heads  and  needing  the  jiilot  boat;  some  driven  already  from 
their  courses — tempest  tost  and  amid  breakers  and  needing 
the  life  boat.  All  alike  having  Heaven's  high  claim  on  3'our 
Christian  sympathies  ;  and  in  regard  of  all  alike  the  angel's 
cry  comes  to  you  this  night :  Run,  speak  to  them.  Bun, 
speak  to  them. 

Now  I  have  limits  only  very  briefly  to  consider — 

Thirdly:  The  manner  of  this  lahor,  as  set  forth  in 
the  text — "Bun!  spraJ:  to  this  young  man;  Bun!  run! 
speak  to  him."  The  very  language  implies  haste  and 
earnestness;  but  the  connection  of  the  language  implies 
much  more.  VTho  was  it  that  was  thus  earnestly  to 
address  this  youth?  It  was  an  angel!  And  you  cannot 
imagine  an  angel  speaking  even  earnest  warning  words  save 
in  gentleness  and  love.  And  surely  your  work  with  young 
men  should  be  ever  with  the  profoundest  wisdom  and  in  the 
most  Christian  spirit.  The  extent  of  your  influence  over 
others  will  depend  not  so  much  ui)on  your  talents  as 
your  discretion.  There  is  a  way  of  speaking,  even  about 
good,  which  is  altogether  evil.  It  is  not  every  word  spoken, 
but  "  the  tt  ord  sjyokrn  fith/"  which  Inspiration  magnifies. 
Earnest  consideration,  exquisite  delicacy,  are  especially  neces- 
sary in  doing  good  with  the  tongue.  So  wide  are  the  differ- 
ences, moral,  aesthetical,  jjassional,  intellectual,  among  men, 
that  to  approach  them  all  alike  is  to  do  more  evil  than  good. 
To  a  man  asleep  in  a  burning  house  we  cr^-,  "Atrake,  awake! 
the  flames  are  around  yon!"  To  a  somnambulist  walking  in 
a  dream  along  a  house-top,  we  draw  nigh  with  a  silent, 
stealthy  step,  not  daring  even  to  whisper  till  we  have  drawn 
him  back  from  destruction.  So  the  Apostle  Jude  puts  this 
very  duty — "  0/  some  hare  compassion,  making  a  difference; 
and  others  sai  e  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire." 
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A  great  orator  was  addressing  a  great  crowd,  wlien,  in  tlie 
midst  of  an  impassioned  sentence,  he  suddenly  paused.  He 
pressed  liia  liaud  upon  his  forehead,  as  if  faint.  He  said  very 
quietly,  "I  must  pause  for  a  moment — this  air  is  too  close; 
indeed,  the  crowd  is  so  great  that  we  will  adjourn  to  the 
open  air;  I  will  .sit  down  and  rest  while,  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible, you  withdraw — and,  to  prevent  confusion  and  at 
the  same  time  give  me  more  air,  let  the  audience  first  re- 
move from  the  right-hand  galleiy."  What  did  the  man 
meuu  i'  In  the  midst  of  his  speech  he  saw  that  the  pillars 
under  th.'it  gallery  were  yielding  to  the  crushing  weight, 
and  that  a  multitude  were  about  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
death!  Hut  iiis  t]u)ughtful  gentleness  saved  them.  An 
alarming  outcry  would  Iiave  been  destrucrion. 

Verily,  in  this  whole  matter  of  speech  "wisdom  is  profitable 
to  direct."  There  are  young  men,  and,  alas!  as  well  old  ones, 
thinking  themselves  called  of  Ood  to  be  great  moral  reform- 
ers, who  go  forth  like  old  knights-errant  in  iron  armor,  to 
pick  quarrel  and  break  lance  with  every  evil  they  may  meet 
in  the  highways  of  the  laud — bent  on  making  a  vast  fuss  ijen- 
erally,  and  caring  little  whether  it  be  in  a  battle  with  a  giant 
or  a  windmill!  Of  course  I  am  not  advocating  such  work 
when  I  urge  you  to  speak  to  men.  To  take  your  stand  amid 
the  noisy  crowd  in  the  street,  and  tell  every  drunkard  lie  is 
going  to  destruction,  and  every  Sabbiith-breaker  that  he  will 
surely  be  damned,  will  be  more  likeh'  to  cause  you  a  broken 
head  than  another  a  broken  heart.  Christ  calls  a  man 
striving  to  win  souls  "«  Jishcr  of  men,'"  but  it  is  only  a  poor 
inferior  kind  of  fish  that  will  bite  at  a  hook  baited  with  a 
scorpion,  or  lie  still  in  the  bright  sunshine  to  be  transfixed 
with  a  spear.  A  rod  colorless  and  pliant  as  a  reed — a  line 
exquisitely  tapering  to  an  invisible  hair — a  fly  imitating  life 
and  falling  like  thistle-down — a  reel  playing  like  finest 
clock-work — an  arm  like  a  steel  spring — a  foot  noiseless  as 
a  fairy's,  and  an  eye  like  the  eagle's — all  these  are  needful 
to  one  emulous  in  angling;  and  surely  no  less  skill  and  care 
should  be  his  who  would  fulfill  his  mission  as  "a  fislier  of 
men.''''    Enough  on  this  point  just  to  remember  that  the 
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model  presented  you  in  the  text  is  the  exquisite  and  lovnng 
speech  of  an  angel. 

But  then  it  was  an  angel  tiioronglily  in  earnest,  and, 
as  we  liave  said,  the  language  implies  anxious  haste — 
"Run,  run,  speaii  to  them" — torth  to  your  seif-dt-nying 
and  glorious  work  with  all  the  power  God  has  given  vou. 
Be  instantly,  thoroughly  in  earnest — 

1st.  Because  these  young  men  are  in  imminent  and 
deadly  peril. 

That  young  stranger  sitting  at  your  side  to-night  may 
before  another  sunrise  be  tempted  to  destruction.  There  is 
no  earthly  thing  of  so  rapid  growth  as  the  principle  of  evil 
in  the  heart  of  youtii.  With  terrible  rhetoric  did  the  apostle 
write:  '•'•Lust  conceiriny  bringeth  forth  Sin,  and  Sin  finished 
hringith  forth  Death.''''  Here  the  word  "  lust"  denotes  any 
natural  desire  inordinately  excited.  And  only  three  short, 
shaq)  steps  in  the  progress:  Desire — Sin — Death.  This 
moral  passage  from  a  grand  but  pei-verted  impulse  to  de- 
struction, like  the  passage  of  a  fated  bark  on  Niagara — first 
the  smooth  bright  stream  sweetly  glassing  Heaven's  magnifi- 
cent azure;  then  the  rushing  roaring  rapids;  then  the  tre- 
mendous plunge  into  the  yawning  abyss.  Desire — Delirium 
— Death !  So  rapid  the  progress.  To-night  that  inunortal 
bark  floats  at  your  side — to-morrow  it  may  be  shipwrecked 
forever;  therefore  be  in  earnest — "  Itun,  run,  spt-al;  to  him." 

2d.  Be  in  earnest  because  the  work  itself  is  all-important. 

There  is  no  possible  over-estimate  of  the  value,  in  a  com- 
nninity  like  this,  of  such  a  (.'hristian  association.  Go  forth 
to-night  into  your  great  city  and  look  around  you.  Alas! 
what  multitudes  of  young  men — aye,  and  of  mature  men 
and  little  children — as  verily  without  the  Gospel  as  the 
millions  of  the  lieatheu;  and  no  ordinary  means  of  grace 
will  ever  reach  them.  Build  a  hundred  tree  churches  and 
they  will  never  enter  them.  There  is  not  here,  as  in  the 
older  States,  a  pervading  Christian  influence  constraining  to 
the  sanctuaiy;  and,  apart  from  tiu'  few  thousand  regidar  or 
irregular  church-goers,  scarcely  an  individual  of  all  this  ear- 
nest and  intelligent  multitude  ever  hear  a  Gospel-sermon. 
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Wc  are  losing  all  hope  of  saving  this  city  and  tiiis  State 
from  irreligion  and  inhdelity,  unless  tiie  Ciiristian  young 
men  of  these  different  churches  go  forth  together  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  these  masses,  like  the  primitivt?  disciples, 
"going  everywhere  preaching  (i.e.,  speaking,)  the  Word." 

And  for  such  work  God  has  formed  you  and  furnished 
you.  Yours  is  the  o]»en  heart,  the  glowing  affection,  the 
sanguine  spirit,  the  boundless  aspiration,  the  indomitaljle 
courage,  and  soldiersliip  and  hope — the  very  energies,  in 
short,  wherewith  Hannibal  and  Alexander  and  Napoleon 
concpuin'd  mighty  armies — the  heroism  and  strength  of  ex- 
ulting youth!  Mingling  daily  with  this  excited  multitude, 
in  the  j-esistless  gentleness  of  a  Christian  influence — in  the 
matchless  eloquence  of  simple  (Christian  speech,  you,  and 
you  alone,  can  leaven  the  mass  with  godliness.  What  all 
Christian  ministers  are  utterly  powerless  to  do — what  these 
older  Clu-istians  liave  no  heart  to  do — our  religious  young 
men,  if  united  in  loving  labor,  could  do — roll  back  this 
fearful  tide  of  unbelief  and  ungodliness,  and  save  our  city 
and  our  State  to  humanity  and  God. 

I  have  no  words  to  express  my  sense  of  the  importance  of 
your  ministry.    Surely  it  is  a  work  second  to  none  under 
heaven.    Oh,  truthful  vision  of  the  text — one  angel  crying 
to  another  ang(>l !    and  this  the  burden  of  the  Heavenly  « 
eloquence:  "Run,  speak  to  this  young  many 

Would  that  the  angel  were  here  to  utter  again  the  angelic 
exhortation  ;  how  earnest  would  be  the  heavenly  words  in 
behalf  of  our  churches,  our  city,  our  world.  We  want  you 
all  thoroughly  aroused  to  your  high  calling,  as  Christ's  own 
chosen  co-laborers  in  seeking  the  wandering  and  saving  the 
lost.  Moderation  is  good  in  its  place,  and  patience  and  con- 
servatism are  beautiful  in  their  season;  but  the  times  in 
whicli  we  live  have  too  much  of  a  miserable  counterfeit 
conservatism,  made  up  of  timidity  and  selfishness.  Our  pop- 
ular Christianity  has  too  many  anchors  and  brakes.  We 
want  more  wind  in  the  sails,  more  steam  at  the  engine. 
Apostolic  moderation  was  a  flaming  ministry  iiuto  men  that 
drove  the  inspired  man  forth  through  shipwrecks  and  im- 
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prisonmonts  and  dcatlis,  seemingly  beside  himself  imder  the 
constraining  love  of  Jesns;  and  our  age  calls  for  that  old 
apostolic  life,  that  old  fiery  baptism.  The  angel  bids  us 
speak  to  you  in  behalf  ol  this  great  city,  which,  according 
as  you  labor  for  it,  may  become  beautiful  as  Zion,  beloved 
of  angels,  or  terrible  as  Edom,  the  City  of  Death;  in  behalf 
of  this  marvelous  land,  goodly  as  the  old  land  of  promise, 
yet  beneath  which  lie  powers  that,  if  roused  by  Divine 
indignation,  may  open  for  it  another  Asphaltites  ;  in  behalf 
of  a  great  nation;  in  behalf  of  a  ruined  world.  The  angel 
bids  us  speak  to  you  of  a  coming  judgment — of  a  glorious 
eternity,  where  every  soul  saved  b)'  your  work  for  Christ 
shall  be  as  a  gem  of  immense  price  in  your  crowns  of  rejoic- 
ing—  of  that  Saviour  who  for  you  left  His  own  eternal 
Throne  and  the  bosom  of  His  Father  and  all  Heaven's  in- 
efliible  raptures,  and  just  that  you  might  be  saved,  shrunk 
from  no  load,  no  sacrifice,  no  sutiering;  and  our  cry  is  "liise, 
go  forth,  irork  for  your  God  and  your  generation." 

Look  round  a'ou  on  the  Christian  Church  this  day,  against 
which  even  now  rises  the  wildest,  mightiest  array  of  un- 
belief and  ungodliness  the  world  ever  saw;  and  yet  in 
behalf  of  dying  men  doing  what"?  Alas!  reposing  with 
folded  liands  and  a  placid  brow,  soothed  by  sweet  music^ 
dreaming  about  the  glorious  niillenium — the  second  coming 
of  Christ. 

How  the  Church  of  God  must  look  in  the  midst  of  a  lost 
world — "a  spectacle  to  angels." 

You  have  all  read  the  fairy  tale  :  A  great  Eastern  city,  be- 
leaguered by  fierce  foemen,  was  arming  in  resistless  strength 
to  issue  from  her  gates  and  sweep  away,  as  a  driving  tem- 
pest the  chatr,  the  insolent  invader.  But  from  the  camp  of 
the  foe  came  forth  a  mighty  magician  and  with  the  breath 
of  his  sorcery  changed  the  whole  city  into  stone.  Every 
thing  wherein  life  had  been  1^'came  a  cold,  dead  statue. 
There  stood  the  pawing  war  horse,  with  nostril  distended, 
caparisoned  for  battle.  There  stood  the  mailed  champion 
ready  to  spring  to  his  seat  and  lay  lance  in  rest  for  the 
ou6et.    But,  alas  !  the  strong  arm  was  cold  stouc  on  the 
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nock  of  the  petrified  charger.  There  stood  the  semed 
infantry  with  armor,  and  plumes,  and  upfloating  banners, 
but  each  man  cold,  breathless,  lifeless.  The  eye  had  a  stony 
glare.  Hand,  brow,  lip  wens  frozen  to  inarbh-.  Ail  still — 
silent — death-struck!  Alas!  picture  sadly  trutld'ul  of  Christ's 
slumbering  Church  to-day. 

But  exult  not  against  us,  oh  our  enemy.  Hark  !  Along 
the  stony  street  con)es  a  swiftly  gliding  footstep.  A  youth- 
ful stranger  has  crossed  the  barrier  and  stands  amid  the  dead. 
See;  he  lifts  a  golden  trumpet  —  he  peals  one  long,  loud 
blast  on  the  icy  air.  And  now  the  sorcerer's  spell  is  loos- 
ened. Life  beats  and  bounds  again.  The  champion  springs 
to  his  scat;  the  war-horse  neighs  for  the  battle;  the  plumes 
wave;  the  banners  stream  in  air;  the  dead  men  are  alive 
again,  and  rusli  forth  to  victory.  And  such,  in  otir  genera- 
tion, is  the  yoiou)  mail's  Diission.  Put  God's  glorious  trum- 
pet to  your  lip  and  blow  one  loud  blast  that  siiall  waken  all 
these  dead  fonns  into  mighty  life,  and  lead  forth  the  anny 
of  God  to  the  victory  of  the  world  ! 
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NOTICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 


As  there  doubtlpss  are  many  persons  who  are  not  famihar  with  the  objects  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  it  has  been  deeractl  advisable  to  make  the  following 
8tatem(!nt; 

The  chief  aim  the  Association  has  in  view  iathe  benefit  of  young  men.  To  accomplish 
this  desirable  end  its  rooms  are  constantly  open ;  it  has  a  library  containing  over  2,000 
volumes  of  choice  works  on  every  variety  of  subjects;  its  reading-room  is  furnished  with 
the  leading  weeklies  of  the  Kaat  and  of  this  State,  and  the  daily  papers  of  the  city,  and  also 
all  the  principal  illustrated  papers  and  magazines  of  the  day. 

To  promote  social  intercourse,  a  Debating  Society  holds  its  meeting  once  a  week. 
The  members  improve  the  time  by  exercises  in  debate,  declamation,  and  the  reading  of 
original  essays;  a  manuscript  paper,  called  the  "Social  Voice,"  is  issued  once  a  month, 
containing  the  productions  of  the  members.  The  meetings  of  this  Society  are  peculiarly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Meetings  ff>r  prayer  are  held  every  day  at  noon,  and  on  Saturday  evenings. 

Tho  Mimthly  Meeting  of  the  Association  is  held  on  the  third  Monday  of  each  month ; 
an  essay  is  read  at  the  time  by  some  member,  and  usually  a  debate  follows  on  the  subject 
of  the  tssay.  ^ 

In  order  that  no  young  man  may  be  prevented  from  joining  the  Association  on  account 
of  the  expense,  the  yearly  dues  are  place  at  the  following  moderate  rates:  For  an  Associate 
Member,  $:J;  for  an  Active  Member,  $5.  Persons  can  become  Life  Members  on  the  pay- 
ment of  $25. 

So  apjiarcnt  are  the  advantages  to  bo  derived  from  a  connection  with  such  an  insti- 
tution that  it  seems  only  necessary  to  mention  its  existence  to  secure  the  co-ojieration  of 
all  in  its  behalf;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  our  young  men  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  Association,  and  many  are  joining  it,  whose  only  regret  is  that  they  were 
not  members  long  before.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  its  workings  and  of  the  beneficial 
intluence  it  exerts,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  young  men  to  become  connected  with 
it:  feeling  confident  that  by  so  doing  their  leisure  moments  will  be  well  spent,  that  they 
will  form  agreeable  acquaintances,  and  that  they  will  derive  lasting  good  from  the  mani- 
fold privileges  they  will  there  enjoy. 

To  those  young  men  who  are  strangers  in  the  city  or  who  leel  at  present  unable  to 
become  members,  a  cordial  invitaticm  is  extended  to  Wsit  the  rooms  and  share  with  us  its 
advantages;  for  it  is  intended  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  shall  ever  be 
the  friend  and  its  room  th^  home  of  the  stranger. 


c  nu^u  L  A  K. 


Rooms  or  the  Yors<i  Men's  Chbuitian  Asktk  ution.  1 
San  Fhancisco.  March.  18(17.  i 

The  Youvg  Men's  Crbirtian  .\s80ciation  of  San  Francisco  has  Ixvn  artlTely  on* 
gaged  for  fifteen  years  in  bunevulent  efTorts  among  young  men  with  must  gratifying  results. 
It  has  endeavored  to  cnltivate  the  intellect  by  weekly  and  monthly  literary  exercises,  to 
relieve  the  destitute,  to  \isit  the  tick,  and  to  instrui  t  the  ignorant.  During  the  jmst  eight 
years,  it  has  siipphed  a  great  public  want  by  throwing  open  lt«  Reading  and  Library  rooms 
free  to  all  young  men — .seeking  out  and  extending  to  strangers  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit 
them.  This,  and  much  more  has  been  dope,  without  ivgard  to  religious  opinion  or  pecuni- 
ary equivalent.  The  Di>erationfl  of  the  .Association  however  arc  restricted  by  its  present 
limited  means  and  accommodations  ;  and  being  debarred  many  of  the  avenues  open  to 
other  benevolent  Institutions  for  socnriug  funds,  the  Managers  believe  that  it  is  most 
expedient  to  appeal  directly  lo  the  public  at  large  for  aid  in  the  laudable  work  of  securing 
to  the  Association  a  substautiul.  commodious  and  attractiv<'  home. 

A  i-entral,  and  in  every  respect  detdrable  lot.  fW>ntiug  south,  54',  feet  on  Sutt4-r  stre4't. 
midway  between  Kearney  and  Dupout  streets,  and  running  back  I'JO  feet  to  Berry  street  has 
been  purchased.  On  this  it  is  designed  to  erect,  as  soon  as  prai'ticable.  a  building  having 
ample  accommodations  for  I.ibrar)'.  Beading  and  Conversation  rwms— then'by  extending 
the  privileges  of  the  Association  to  a  very  large  clast  now  shut  out  from  all  our  public 
librari<'8.  We  desire  to  add  a  Hall  for  free  public  lectures,  for  the  meetings  of  th^ 
AssiKiation.  for  social  reunions,  and  for  any  united  religious  or  benevolent  effort  for 
advancing  the  moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  yoimg.  We  also  desire  to  add  :i 
(iymnasium.  partly  as  a  source  of  revenue,  but  more  particularly  with  a  view  of  kcepin.' 
our  members  at  home,  and  bringing  others  within  the  circle  of  our  influence. 

To  secure  these  and  other  improvements  will  require  at  least  Firry  Tuoitsano  iJc  i 
L.»B>i,  and  we  earnestly  appeal  to  a  geuei-ous  public  to  aid  us  in  our  work.  ••  Freely  \ . 
have  reieived,  tVeely  give." 

In  bcbaU  of  the  .Vsjtnciation. 

H.  I..  t'HAMBERLAIX.  , 

SAMt'EI.  IRVINH.  I 

R.  (i.  DAVISSOX,  -  liiiililimi  Com. 

R.  .).  THrMBULI,.  \ 

CHAM.  .7.  KIN(i. 
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SERMON. 


LEVITICUS  XIX :  IG 
"Neither  siialt  thou  stand  against  the  blood  of  thy  neigiiiioi!." 

One  week  ago  to-day,  twenty  thousand  of  our  people 
stood  around  an  open  grave.  There,  Avith  tearful  eyes, 
they  hiid,  wrapped  in  a  bloody  shroud,  the  remains  of 
California's  most  illustrious  son,  who,  in  the  full  strength 
of  early  manhood,  with  laurels  green  upon  his  brow,  and 
with  thousands  of  friendly  voices  cheering  him  on  in  his 
successful  struggle  for  fame  and  place,  perished  by  vio- 
lence ;  not  blasted  by  the  red  bolts  of  heaven,  not  smitten 
down  by  the  pestilence,  not  crushed  by  the  earthquake's 
throes,  not  stricken  with  death  amid  the  shock  of  battle, 
but  pierced  by  the  gentlemanly  missile  of  private  malice 
on  the  so-called  "  field  of  honor."  From  those  thousands 
of  mourners,  as  thev  stood  with  bowed  heads  in  breathless 
silence  around  that  untimely  grave,  a  wail  of  the  heart 
went  up  more  eloquent  of  grief  than  the  measured  tread  of 
the  soldier,  or  the  mourning  sounds  of  the  muffled  drum,  or 
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the  sharp  peals  of  the  minute  gnn.  They  needed  no 
martial  pageant,  no  banner  of  sad  device,  no  external 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  woe,  to  remind  them  that  an 
illustrious  friend  and  brother  had  been  torn  from  them 
forever.  Each  felt  that  a  man  of  lofty  intellect  was  gone  ; 
that  a  pillar  of  the  State  had  been  torn  away  ;  that  a . 
calamity  had  befallen  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The 
heart  of  a  nation  by  this  bereavement  has  been  touched 
with  no  common  grief  It  has  bled  in  sorrow  beneath  a 
blow  that  has  stricken  down  in  our  midst  a  resolute  citizen 
and  a  distinguished  public  servant.  And  now,  as  the  first 
shock  of  our  bereavement  is  past,  and  the  dark  cloud  of 
mourning  begins  to  roll  away  from  our  heart's  horizon ; 
now,  when  we  can  contemplate  this  deed  of  blood  with  a 
sober  second  thought,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  carefully 
into  the  character  of  the  act  by  which  he  perished,  and 
into  our  own  duty  and  responsibility  in  relation  thereto. 

This  is  the  more  important  since  similar  acts  are  con- 
tinually forced  on  our  notice.  Scarcely  had  the  report  of 
that  fatal  shot  died  away,  when  there  comes,  borne  on  the 
lightning's  wing,  intelligence  of  another  deadly  encounter, 
and  of  another  victim  offered  on  the  bloody  altar  of  duel- 
ing. In  less  than  a  week  from  the  first  sad  event  a  third 
human  life  is  hurled  into  the  eternal  world  by  private 
revenge  in  accordance  with  what  are  called  the  "  laws  of 
honor."  About  one  year  ago  a  distinguished  State  officer 
was  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  this  same  bloodv  Moloch, 
before  whose  gory  image  many  among  us  bow  down  and 
worship.    From  that  day  to  the  present,  victim  after  vie- 
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tiin  has  been  offered  up  in  rapid  succession,  till  now  these 
bloody  encounters  have  ceased  to  excite  our  surprise,  and 
till  the  public  prints,  which  are  supposed  to  echo  the 
nation's  sentiments,  have  almost  unanimously  announced 
that  the  people  approve  and  uphold  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  dueling. 

Nor  are  these  victims  taken  from  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  but  from  the  titled  and  the  talented  —  usually  from 
men  held  high  in  public  estimation,  and  occupying  distin- 
guished posts  of  usefulness  and  honor — men  to  whose 
wisdom  the  nation  looks  for  counsel,  and  on  whose  arm  it 
leans  for  safety.  In  two  of  the  three  duels  that  have 
occurred  within  a  week,  the  State  has  lost  tAvo  of  her 
public  servants ;  and  in  the  first  of  these  cases  the  loss  is 
everywhere  felt  to  be  irreparable.  Still  we  are  told  that 
these  men  perished  in  "  honorable  "  combat ;  that  the  act 
by  which  they  were  torn  from  us  was  "gentlemanly";  that 
the  perpetrators  of  these  deeds  of  blood  are  justified  by 
a  higher  "  code  "  than  civil  law  ;  that  the  practice  which 
in  the  present  instance  has  filled  the  land  with  sorrow 
is  demanded  by  society ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  which  cries  out  against  this 
practice  as  illegal  and  murderous ;  that  we  are  to  crush 
down  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  heart ;  that  we  are  to 
shed  no  tear  over  these  bloody  graves,  and  that  we  are 
to  pronounce  the  perpetrators  of  these  deeds  innocent  of 
blame  ;  that  we  are  to  regard  them  as  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  "  honor,"  and  treat  their  ghastly  deeds  of  private 
revenge  as  the  deeds  of  gentlemen. 
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In  the  present  discourse  I  propose  to  inquire  whether 
these  sentiments  are  well  founded.  I  propose  to  inquire 
whether  they  are  demanded,  or  even  justified,  either  by 
the  laws  of  God,  by  the  constitution  of  civil  society,  or 
even  by  the  foundation  principles  of  the  dueling  "  code '' 
itself 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  theory  of  the 
duel  is  an  insult  to  the  Universal  Ruler.  The  theory  is 
that  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  is  infinitely  wise  and  just, 
and  that  in  the  administration  of  his  providence,  when 
truth  and  fdsehood  or  right  and  wrong  come  in  collision, 
by  an  immediate  interposition  of  his  power,  he  always 
protects  the  one  and  punishes  the  other.  The  theory  is, 
that  when  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  meet,  eternal  justice 
can  not  and  will  not  allow  the  innocent  to  suffer  nor  the 
guilty  to  escape  imwhipt  of  justice.  Hence  in  an  early 
age,  when  men's  rights  were  but  little  if  at  all  protected 
by  civil  law,  the  custom  grew  up  of  appealing  to  Provi. 
dcnce  to  settle  all  disputes.  In  cases  where  the  question 
in  dispute  was  one  of  property,  and  did  not  involve  the 
idea  of  injury,  resort  was  usually  had  to  the  casting  of 
lots,  under  the  belief  that  "  the  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but 
the  whole  disposal  thereof  is  of  the  Lord."  But  when 
insult,  or  injury,  or  personal  abuse  was  the  wrong  to  be 
righted,  the  resort  was  to  deadly  combat,  according  to 
regulations  adopted  by  mutual  consent,  and  now  termed 
the  code  of  honor."  These  regulations  required  that  the 
contending  parties  should  be  placed  on  a  perfect  equality 
in  respect  to  weapons,  positions,  and  all  the  other  circum- 
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stances  of  the  combat.  They  were  then  to  appeal  to  a 
being  styled  "  the  God  of  battles,"  and  each  to  do  his  best 
to  avenge  the  wrong  and  to  defend  the  right,  believing 
that  God  —  or,  nnder  a  heathen  culture,  the  gods  —  would 
not  allow  the  innocent,  but  compel  the  guilty  to  sufier. 
The  duel  was  thus  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  a  higher  tri- 
bunal than  those  of  earth,  and  was  deemed  the  most  just 
and  righteous  mode  of  righting  wrongs  that  erring  man 
can  employ.  So  sacred  and  superior  to  what  is  now  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice  was  it  considered,  that  even  the 
laws  of  England  for  many  generations  allowed  any  case 
to  be  taken  out  of  court,  on  the  demand  of  the  defendant, 
and  to  be  decided  by  single  combat  with  the  accuser.  In 

'  those  days  this  was  termed  "  trial  by  battle,"  l)ut  in  mod- 

ern phrase  it  would  be  trial  hy  duel.  This  mode  of 
settling  disputes  in  olden  time  was  legalized,  not  alone  in 
England,  but  throughout  Europe  and  the  Eastern  world. 
And  this  method  of  settling  disputes,  although  no  longer 

t  the  law  of  the  land,  has  continued  down  to  our  own  day, 

as  the  premature  deaths  which  occasion  this  discourse  but 
too  well  testify. 

Such  being  the  origin  of  the  duel,  it  requires  no  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  it  is  based  on  a  rotten  principle.  The 
whole  course  of  providence  shows  that  God  does  not 
usually  interfere  directly  between  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty.  He  takes  his  own  time  and  mode  to  right  wrongs, 
to  punish  sins,  and  to  reward  the  good.  If  he  did 
not  he  would  be  unfit  to  rule  the  universe.  Did  he  allow 
a  frail  creature  to  prescribe  to  hmi  the  principles  or  the 
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forms  which  should  regulate  his  government  of  men,  he 
would  deserve  to  have  no  throne  in  their  hearts.  Now 
the  theory  of  the  duel  compels  him  to  interfere  in  human 
disputes,  to  administer  his  justice  and  to  manage  his  prov- 
idence according  to  modes  established  by  his  subjects,  and 
at  such  times  as  they  may  require.  The  principle  of  the 
duel  dictates  to  the  Ruler  of  the  world  how  he  shall 
carry  on  his  government,  and  how  the  beings  he  has 
created  and  upholds  shall  be  rewarded,  protected  and 
avenged.  The  theory  of  the  duel,  therefore,  is  not  only 
unfounded  in  providence,  but  is  an  insult  to  the  Disposer 
of  providence  ;  and  he  who  resorts  to  it  deserves  the  con- 
demnation of  heaven  as  well  as  of  men. 

Does  any  one  before  me  object  that  the  duel  is  not  now- 
regarded  as  an  appeal  to  God  ?  Then,  I  reply,  it  has 
belied  its  own  origin  and  nature,  and  is  bereft  of  the  only 
consideration  that  was  ever  supposed  to  give  it  dignity  or 
justice.  It  has  degenerated  into  a  public  exhibition  of  the 
most  brutal  passions  that  can  infest  a  depraved  heart.  It 
has  not  a  redeeming  feature  left,  not  one.  It  is  the  violation 
of  every  principle  of  justice,  and  would  disgrace  a  demon. 

Besides,  it  is  impossible  that  the  contending  parties 
should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  as  both  the  theory 
and  the  laws  of  the  dueling  "  code "  require.  In  every 
case  there  is  a  difference  of  intellect,  of  temperament,  of 
nerve,  of  quickness  of  eye  and  hand,  of  command  of  muscle, 
of  practice  and  skill  in  arms,  of  will  and  moral  force,  and, 
in  hand  to  hand  encounters,  of  bodily  size  and  strength  ; 
all  of  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  equality  between 
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the  parties.  And  if  the  contest  be  unequal,  it  is  unjust 
according  to  the  principles  and  the  laws  of  the  dueling 
"  code,"  and  is,  therefore,  a  violation  of  the  sentiments  of 
honor  on  which  this  murderous  practice  so  proudly  plants 
itself. 

Another  objection  to  dueling  is,  that  it  exposes  the  inno- 
cent to  danger  equally  with  the  guilty.  Did  the  righteous 
Disposer  of  all  things  always  interfere  in  these  cases  of 
mortal  combat — were  the  guilty  sure  to  receive  the  fatal 
blow,  and  the  innocent  as  sure  to  escape  unharmed,  the 
advocates  of  the  duel  might  have  some  show  of  argument. 
But  God  does  not  administer  justice  in  that  way ;  as  the 
bloody  remains  of  too  many  among  us,  who  have  been 
forced  to  the  fatal  field,  without  having  given  just  offense, 
sternly  testify.  The  distinguished  Senator  just  slain  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  had  been  guilty  of  no  lan- 
guage which,  by  any  rule  of  society,  or  of  the  "  code  of 
honor"  itself,  could  possibly  be  construed  into  an  offense 
calling  for  a  duel.  If  offense  there  were,  he  was  the  offended 
party.  Yet  he  now  lies  in  a  gory  shroud,  shot  down  in 
cold  blood  by  a  party  he  had  never  injured,  but  ofien  suc- 
cored, while  the  ungrateful  wretch,  who  thus  murdered 
him,  has  escaped  without  a  scar.  Such  results  of  the  duel, 
to  me  at  least,  demonstrate  its  injustice,  and  brand  it  as  an 
outrage  on  society. 

Then,  too,  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  duel  is  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offense.  For  a  word  uttered  in  the 
warmth  of  debate,  or  in  the  heat  of  sudden  anger,  or  for  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  or  an  act  so  trivial  as  to  be  ignored  by 
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civil  law — for  offenses  which  in  most  cases  are  beneath  the 
notice  of  a  gentleman,  or  which,  if  they  call  for  notice  at 
all,  require  nothing  more  than  a  word  of  reproof  or  a  look 
of  indignation,  the  duelist  calls  out  his  bosom  friend  to 
answer  with  his  life.  An  insult,  fancied  or  real,  received 
by  a  guest  from  another  guest  in  a  gentleman's  house,  of 
which  he  however  may  have  been  entirely  ignorant,  is 
allowed  by  the  dueling  "  code  "*  to  be  a  just  offense,  which 
the  host  may  be  required  to  wipe  out  with  his  blood.  In 
our  country,  a  large  part  of  the  duels  that  have  been  fought 
from  Alex.  Hamilton  to  Broderick,  have  been  fought  for 
political  offenses,  and  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  pre- 
text, in  many  cases  but  poorly  disguised,  to  remove  out  of 
the  way  a  dangerous  competitor  for  office.  Such  puni.'^hment 
for  such  offenses  is  a  brutal  act  of  inhumanity,  condenmed 
by  the  sense  of  justice  instinctive  in  every  manly  heart. 

A  further  objection  to  this  so  called  "code  of  honor"  is, 
that  it  violates  the  constitution  of  civil  society.  In  a  primi- 
tive age,  before  society  was  compacted  in  the  State  and 
regulated  by  civil  law,  each  man  was  the  natural  avenger 
of  his  own  wrongs.  AVhen  injured,  he  redressed  his  griev- 
ances with  his  own  hands,  feeling  himself  to  be  responsible 
to  no  one  but  the  Being  who  made  liiin.  If  slain  in  pi  i- 
vate  quarrel,  his  death  was  avenged  by  his  kindred  nearest 
of  blood.  In  those  days  there  was  no  State,  no  officers  of 
law,  no  fixed  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  no  established 
social  order.    Each  one  must  protect  himself,  or  live  unpro- 


•It  wae  on  this  prirciple  that  the  duel  between  youiiR  Soule  and  the  Uukc  of  Alva  wa» 
lought  a  few  years  siuce  in  .^ipain.  w  hen  the  liitlcr  was  wounded  iu  the  lex- 
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tected.  Such  a  social  state  was  necessarily  a  hot-bed  of 
evils,  and  could  not  be  endured  in  a  thickly  peopled  coun- 
try. Hence  the  social  compact,  which  has  since  culminated 
in  our  modern  civil  law,  was  gradually  forced  into  practice 
by  necessity,  first  among  different  members  of  the  same 
tribe,  and  afterward  among  different  tribes.  By  this  com- 
pact, eacli  person  surrenders  up  his  natural  right  of  self- 
protection  and  self-redress  to  society,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  agrees  to  protect  his  rights  and  redress  his  wrongs 
according  to  certain  clearly  defined  and  well  established 
principles  of  justice,  in  all  cases  grave  enough  to  call  for 
j)rotection  and  redress.  This  social  compact,  this  constitu- 
tion of  civil  society,  no  one,  I  think,  will  deny,  is  indispens- 
able to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  society,  and  cannot  be 
violated  without  unhin";in<>;  all  the  conditions  of  our  social 
order.  But  the  duelist  tramples  this  sacred  comj)act,  this 
indispensable  conserver  of  every  man's  rights  and  interests, 
beneath  his  feet,  and  takes  the  sword  of  justice  into  his 
own  hands.  He  avenges  all  his  wrongs,  fancied  as  well  as 
real,  by  the  cxtremest  penalties — penalties  infinitely  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offense — utterly  regardless  of  tlie  gen- 
oral  rights  and  interests.  He  ignores  the  authoritj'  of  the 
State,  the  safeguards  of  society,  and  the  claims  of  conmion 
justice,  and  forces  our  social  system  hack  to  a  condition  of 
barbarism.  Results  like  these,  I  think,  ought  to  brand  the 
duelist  as  an  enemy  of  man. 

And  this  conclusion^ discloses  another  objection  to  the 
duel,  which  is,  that  it  is  behind  the  age.  It  belongs  to  an 
age  of  barbarism,  when  brutal  passion  rather  than  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  justice  were  the  only  acknowledged  rule  of  right. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  age  with  bear-baiting  and  bull-fight- 
ing and  gladiatorial  shows,  which  have  long  since  been  out- 
lawed in  all  intelligent  and  virtuous  communities.  It 
belongs  to  an  age  of  violence  and  crime,  when  the  savage 
maxim  that  "  Might  makes  right"  was  law,  and  ought  never 
to  have  survived  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a 
loathsome  excrescence  on  our  modern  civilization.  It  is  a 
horrid  ulcer  in  society  that  eats  out  the  moral  life  of  the 
body  politic.  Due  regard  for  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
then,  would  require  us  to  banish  it  from  our  midst. 

A  graver  objection  still  is,  that  it  nurses  the  malevolent 
passions  of  the  heart,  and  fills  the  land  with  scenes  of  vio- 
lence and  blood.  It  calls  into  the  intensest  action  anger, 
hatred  and  revenge,  and  makes  an  in.subordinate  and  self- 
willed  spirit  the  rule  of  life,  and  thereby  endangers  every- 
where the  peace  and  safety  of  the  people.  Where  dueling 
is  common,  you  will  always  find  a  disorganized  and  turbu- 
lent state  of  society.  There  the  value  of  human  life  is  but 
little  regarded,  and  individual  rights  are  still  less  respected. 
This,  I  know,  is  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  duelist,  but 
it  is  proclaimed  by  facts,  and  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  There  can  be  no  general  sense  of 
peace  or  security  where  each  man  is  left  to  protect  him- 
self There  can  be  but  little  love,  trust  or  confidence 
where  the  heart's  blood  may  be  required  at  any  moment 
for  an  unfortunate  slip  of  the  tongue.  There  can  be  no 
real  friendship  where  its  courtesies  are  dispensed  at  the 
point  of  the  bowie-knife,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  revolver. 
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There,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  state  of  society  is 
but  a  step  removed  from  anarchy.  And  in  those  countries 
where  dueling  is  common,  the  state  of  things  in  public  and 
private  life  but  too  well  testifies  to  its  disastrous  influence 
on  the  life  and  morals  of  the  people. 

Furthermore,  the  dueling  "code"  subjects  society  to  a 
most  degrading  tyranny.  Man  is  not  a  man  when  he  dares 
not  do  or  omit  to  do  what  his  conscience  requires  or  con- 
demns. When  liis  conscience  or  his  life  is  in  the  keeping 
of  another,  he  is  a  driveling  slave.  And  the  duel  makes 
us  slaves.  The  challenged  party  must  respond  Avith  his 
life,  whether  he  feels  the  challenge  to  be  just  or  unjust,  or 
be  branded  as  a  coward  and  be  ostracized  by  his  associates. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  real  reason  why  so  many  duels 
are  fought  among  us  by  men  who  are  known  to  condemn 
the  principles  of  dueling.  This  was  the  reason  why  Brod- 
erick  responded  to  Terry's  challenge,  although  he  knew 
and  felt  that  according  to  the  principles  of  the  "  code  " 
itself,  there  was  no  just  cause  of  quarrel  between  them.  I 
have  no  words  with  which  to  express  my  §L,ense  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  wretched  tyranny  which  this  self-styled  "  code 
of  honor  "  would  impose  on  us.  Freedom  is  our  birthright. 
In  this  State,  especially,  we  enjoy  a  religious  and  social 
freedom  never  before  knowai  to  man.  Why,  then,  should 
we  play  the  coward  before  the  w^orld  by  yielding  to  the 
demands  of  this  tyrannical  "code,"  that  has  dared  to  invade 
our  inalienable  rights  ?  Why  should  we  bow  down  and 
worship  this  grim  Juggernaut,  that  would  crush  all  that  is 
manly  out  of  our  manhood  ?   Why  should  we  allow  a  small 
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band  of  desperate  and  blood}'  men  to  force  on  us  a  system 
which  we  feel  to  be  destructive  of  the  public  peace,  and 
which  our  souls  intensely  abhor  ?  I  trust  that  henceforth 
every  man  in  California  will  refuse  this  bondage  to  an 
unjust  sentiment,  and  assert  his  true  manhood.  I  trust 
that  hereafter  the  man  who  dares  to  be  a  man  among  us 
will  be  upheld  and  sustained  by  his  fellows,  and  that  the 
creature  that  presumes  to  lay  bloody  hands  on  his  rights 
will  have  justice  to  the  letter  dealt  out  to  him  by  an  indig- 
nant people. 

The  final  objection  to  dueling  I  now  urge  is,  that  it  is 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  Constitution  of 
our  State  provides  that  no  person  guilty  of  this  offense 
shall  thereafter  enjoy  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise, 
or  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  Our 
statute  laws  also  provide,  that  if  any  person  .shall  kill  his 
antagonist  in  a  duel,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  peniten- 
tiary from  one  to  seven  years,  be  fined  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  be  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  his  victim.  With 
these  laws  on  our  statute  book,  no  offense  whatever  could 
justify  a  duel ;  and  when  we  see  men  high  in  office,  who 
have  sworn  to  maintain  these  laws,  trampling  them  under 
their  feet,  and  imbruing  their  perjured  hands  in  one  anoth- 
er's blood,  there  is  occasion  for  grief  and  indignation  on 
the  part  of  the  people  which  no  language  of  mine  can 
utter. 

What,  then,  is  our  duty  and  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter ?  When  our  laws  are  defied,  our  seats  of  justice  and 
power  perjured  and  defiled,  our  distinguished  citizens  mur- 
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dercd  in  cold  blood,  our  people  subjected  to  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror, and  our  State  clad  in  mourning,  what  ought  Ave,  the 
sovereign  rulers  of  the  land  and  the  guardians  of  justice, 
to  do  ?  First  of  all,  we  ought  to  see  that  this  fearful  state 
of  things  by  some  means  is  brought  to  an  end.  We  ought 
to  take  care  that  our  social  compact  is  respected  and  en- 
forced— that  our  citizens  are  protected  in  their  liberty  and 
rights,  and  that  no  man  shall  be  forced  against  his  will  to 
violate  the  laws  of  the  land  in  order  to  maintain  his  social 
standing.  We  ought  to  see  that  the  gory  idol,  before  which 
some  among  us  bend  the  knee,  is  dethroned,  and  its  power 
broken.  We  ought,  as  a  State  and  as  individuals,  to  refuse 
longer  to  tolerate  a  "  code "  of  dishonor  which  cries  to 
heaven  for  vengeance.  And  I  call  on  you  to-day,  fellow- 
citizens,  to  do  your  duty  in  this  matter.  I  call  on  you  to 
put  an  end  to  this  illegal  and  murderous  practice  of  duel- 
ing. By  your  love  of  right,  by  your  hatred  of  wrong,  by 
your  regard  for  the  law,  by  your  selfrespect  and  love  of 
the  common  good,  by  your  fear  of  God,  and  by  your  duty 
as  independent  rulers  of  the  land,  here  in  this  sacred  place, 
before  G.od  and  men,  I  call  on  you  to  put  an  end  to  these 
deeds  of  blood  that  have  long  disgraced  us  before  heaven, 
and  at  last  have  defiled  our  sacred  seats  of  justice  and 
power.  Let  no  more  such  crimes  pass  with  impunit}^ 
From  this  hour  let  every  true  man  in  the  State  rise  up  in 
his  place  and  demand  that  the  law  shall  be  executed.  Let 
the  mark  of  Cain  be  set  upon  the  forehead  of  every  duel- 
ist. Let  him  feel  the  weight  of  an  injured  people's  indig- 
nation.   Let  him  be  banished  from  our  social  circles  as  a 
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plague-spot  on  our  common  humanity.  Let  him  be  driven 
from  places  of  trust  and  honor,  and  never  again  share  the 
confidence  of  a  people  he  has  betrayed. 

Fellow-citizens, — you  have  a  duty  in  this  matter  which 
you  can  no  longer  neglect,  and  be  innocent.  In  making 
you  a  sovereign  ruler  of  the  land,  God  has  laid  a  responsi- 
bility on  you  for  which  He  will  hold  you  accountable  be- 
fore his  tribunal-bar.  He  has  placed  it  in  your  power  to 
determine  whether  our  laws  shall  be  broken  with  impunity 
or  be  enforced, — whether  dueling  among  us  shall  walk 
abroad  with  unblushing  front  or  be  put  down.  Take  care, 
then,  fellow-citizens,  that  these  victims,  whose  blood  now 
cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  plead  not  in  vain.  Take 
care  that  you  do  your  duty  toward  yourselves,  toward 
your  country  and  toward  your  God.  Prove  yourselves,  by 
resolute  and  determined  behavior,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
responsibility  your  Maker  has  laid  upon  you.  Remember 
that  you  are  to  be  held  accountable  to  a  Just  Tril)unal  for 
the  manner  in  which  you  discharge  this  solemn  tru..t. 
Resolve  then,  now,  in  this  sacred  place,  in  the  presence  of 
your  Maker  and  final  Judge,  with  an  oath  never  to  be 
broken,  that  fi'om  this  hour  you  will  do  all  in  your  power 
to  drive  out  from  among  us  this  crying  sin  of  the  land. 
Resolve  that  no  duelist  shall  ever  again  hold  office  in  the 
State  ;  that  no  man  who  coolly  sheds  the  blood  of  his  fel- 
low-man shall  escape  with  impunity,  and  that  you  will 
never  again  greet  with  the  grasp  of  friendship  a  hand  that 
is  red  with  human  gore. 


'Ui 


M  A  HIIS[ 


By  Rev.  R:  Dodson,  Delivered 
at  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
Alameda,  October  24, 1897. 


The  modei-n  clergyman  is  unpoi>ular, 
especially  with  men.  Ho  is  not  felt  by 
them  to  be  a  manly  man,  a  man  among 
men.  He  stands  separate  and  apart 
and  is  not  to  bo  classified  with  either 
moa  or  women.  The  causes  of  this 
popular  feeling  are  very  significant. 

For  one  thing  his  religion  is  un- 
natural and  is  a  bar  to  perfect  fra- 
ternity. By  his  education  ho  has  been 
fitted  to  preach  a  set  of  doctrines  which 
are  negatived  by  the  teaching  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  higher  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  civilized  world, 
ills  world  is  that  of  Jesus  and  the 
apostolic  age;  his  universe  that  of  an- 
cient Hebrew  thought,  not  that  re- 
vealed by  modern  science.  In  general, 
he  ignores  the  methods  and  results  of 
the  higher  criticism,  i.  c. ,  the  applica- 
tion of  trained  intelligence  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  sacred  books.  His 
gospel  is  founded  large. y  upon  a  liter- 
ary misunderstanding  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  has  neglected  to  revise  his 
theology  and  history  in  the  light  of 
science.  He  is  regarded  as  the  re- 
tained advocate  of  a  thoroughly  dis- 
credited theory.  Hence.  Irankness  is 
not  expected  of  him. 

When  ho  is  a  sincere  and  consistent 
advocate  of  his  creed,  and  preaches  the 
doctrines  of  the  fall  of  man,  of  the 
necessity  of  atonement  through  Christ, 
of  hell  for  those  who  do  not  believe,  he 
becomes  intolerable  to  generous  and 
enlightened  minds.    He  is  considered 
hard,  nari-ow  and  behind  the  times.  If 
he  tries  to  harmonize  the  two  utterly 
irreconcilable  views  of  life  and  the 
world  viz:  those  of  orthodox  Christian- 
ity and  science,  he  imperils  his  reputa- 
tion for  intelligence.    If,  on  the  other 
hand,    he  holds  to  the  latter  while 
keeping  the  forms,   phrases  and  pro- 
fession   of   the  former,    the  ethical 
character  of  his  conduct  is  brought 
into  question. 
1        This  is  a  very  serious  predicament 
\    and  one  in  which  a  multitude  of  men 
K    find  themselves^,.-i^^Lorimer  of  Bos- 
I    ton  is  repcrted  to^fc|^o  recently  de- 
I   Glared  to  his  great  ftongregation  that 
I    the  trouble  with  orthodoxy  is  that  its 
H   ministers  no  longer  believe  it.    An  ac. 
I   quaintance  of  mine  who  does  not  mince 
I   matters  says  that  "orthodoxy  is  so 
I    honey-combed  with  liberalism  as  to  be 
H   a  startling  example  of  false  pretenses, 
H    of  undermining  morality  in  the  name 
H   of  God  and  religion." 
H      Who  can  wonder,  then,  that  so  many 
H   fail  to  respect  the  clergy,  or  that  they 


regard  them  as  anachronisms  .ind  their 
religion  a  show  and  a  make-l)i  li.  »e,  a 
conformity  to  tradition  and  a  (•(joapli- 
ance  with  convention  ? 

The  clergy  as  a  body  do  not  lead. 
They  rather  follow  timidly,  f.  arfuUy, 
and  a  great  way  oflf.  They  camidt  in- 
struct serious,  thinking,  pro^rri'Mlve 
men  and  women.  They  rcvrrence 
ancient  traditions  about  the  Bible  more 
than  the  truth  about  the  Bible  They 
ai-e  thus  not  only  intellectually  but 
ethically  below  multitudes  of  pi  ople, 
many  of  them  outside  of  the  c  lun  ches, 
with  whom  reverence  for  tiuth  ia 
supreme. 

The  result  is  that  many,  idi  iitifylng 
the  attitude  of  the  minister  wit  h  reli- 
gion, feel  that  thej'  have  outgrown  the 
need  of  religion.  And  unless  ilu  re  is 
a  something  higher  which  may  be 
justly  called  religion,  they  arc  right. 
Another  result  is  that  the  church  l  omes 
to  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  social  insti- 
tution, a  sort  of  social  clui).  Some 
patronize  ii  because  they  suppose  it  to 
be  well  to  have  the  children  taught,  the 
christian  mythology:  for  though  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  oulgi  ow  it  as 
they  outgrow  the  belief  in  Santa  (  'lau», 
the  idea  is  that  it  is  well  for  tlu  in  to 
have  the  experiene. 

For  all  this  the  clergy  are  hugely 
responsible-  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
deny  that  there  are  noblij  and  con- 
spicuous exceptions!  Nor  would  I  be 
thought  unmindful  of  the  exu  Uent 
general  qualities  which  these  mcti  as  a 
rule  possess.  But  they  fail  in  the  irreat 
things  and  their  work  is  being  dono  by 
others,  largely  by  writers  and  teachers. 
The  people  need  religion  and  aia  as 
vitally  interested  in  it  us  ever  before. 
Yet  a  sermon  is  a  synonym  for  the 
uninspiring.  Tho'  very  short  it  gen- 
erally seems  too  long.  Archaology, 
even  in  sermonettes,  fail  to  interest. 
Not  dry  bones,  but  life,  is  wanted. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  this  gloomy 
situation,  not  easy,  but  very  plain,  it  is 
the  way  of  simple  truth.  The  way  to 
regain  public  confidence,  to  be  esteemed 
by  men,  is  to  be  oneself — a  man — and 
the  first  step  in  this  direction  is  abso- 
lute honesty.  Ciesar's  wife  should  be 
above  suspicion.  So  intellectual  soph- 
istrj',  quibbling,  evasion,  dishonesty, 
should  be  as  effectual  a  disqualification 
for  the  ministry  as  a  reputation  for 
unchastity.  He  is  not  prepared  for 
the  sublime  work.,  of  developing  the 
ideas  and  ennobling  the  ideals  of  men 
who  makes  any  reserve  in  his  accept- 
ance of  established  truth. 

Our  country  needs  a  thoroughly 
honfcst  and  intellectually  compet<  ut 
ministry  as  it  needs  nothing  else?  A 
generally  satisfactory  definition  of 
religion  is  that  it  is  man's  attitiule 
toward  the  universe.  The  function  of 
the  church  is  to  help  men  perfect  the 
adjustment  of  their  minds,  hearts  and 
lifes  to  the  real  world,  to  the  truth  of 
things.  It  this  be  religion,  then  to 
sry  that  one  has  no  need  of  it  is  like 


saying  that  children  have  no  need  of 
education  and  training. 

The  religious  teacher  should  help 
men  to  see  and  live  in  the  real  world. 
Instead  of  living  apart  in  an  unreal 
world,  the  figment  of  the  imagination 
of  generations  that  are  dust,  he  should 
be  citizen  of  the  natural  world,  and  be 
able  to  see  and  make  his  fellows  feel 
that  it  is  a  divine  world.  It  should  be 
his  aim  to  reconcile  men  to  God  by 
helping  them  to  know  and  conform  to 
those  laws  of  nature  and  life  which  are 
at  once  God's  commandments  and 
God's  truth. 

It  is  his  work  to  set  forth  tho.se  great 
mind-building  and  heart-inspiring  con- 
ceptions which  are  the  ripened  pro- 
duct of  the  ages  of  thought.  The 
(leople  need  to  know  the  religious  and 
moral  significance  of  tho  truths  of  Sci- 
ence. 

Who  should  serve  them  here  but  the 
minister?  And  how  can  he  help  them 
when  he  is  employed  to  preach  doc- 
trines which  are  diametrically  opposite? 
In  fact,  he  does  not  help  and  can  not 
until  he  receives  a  free  commission. 
The  man  who  has  to  do  his  thinking 
within  orthodox  limits  can  never  in- 
spire the  great  world  out.'side.  Doubt- 
less there  is  some  danger  in  freedom, 
but  intellectual  slavery  is  certain  death. 
Freedom  is  worth  all  it  costs.  The  free 
minis»er  may  make  some  mistakes  but 
he  is  at  least  alive,  and  a  dead  man  is 
nowhere  more  out  of  plajce  than  in  the 
pulpit. 

Nothing  is  so  inspiring  to  the  minis- 
ter as  contact  with  reality,  and  noth- 
ing so  helpful  to  the  people  as  to  meet 
the  spirit  of  truth  in  his  life.  When 
he  shall  drop  the  apologetic  tone  and 
the  atheism  of  distrust  of  the  idea  that 
truth  is  good  for  the  people,  and  be- 
come the  apostle  of  improvement  and 
progress,  his  place  will  again  be  one  of 
honor.  So  long  as  churches  regard 
themselves  as  trustees  of  a  super- 
natural revelation  and  repositories  of 
an  exclusive  salvation,  their  ministers 
can  never  be  free,  can  never  quite  be 
men.  Many  a  young  man  has  lost  his 
manhood  in  trying  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  ministry  in  these  institu- 
tions for  repressing  freedom  and  origi- 
nality. 

The  free  church  on  the  other  hand, 
that  unsectarian  school  of  moral  and 
religious  culture,  believing  that  educa- 
tion is  salvation,  put  its  trust  in  free- 
dom and  its  confidence  in  truth.  Its 
minister  is  expected  to  help  the  people 
to  adjust  their  thoughts,  their  lives  to 
the  great  verities  of  the  universe. 
They  trust  him  and  their  tru.at  and  the 
freedom  they  give  him  are  the  making 
of  him.  Ideally,  the  minister  should 
be  one  of  the  most  human  of  men,  a 
living  exemplification  of  the  truth  that 
he  is  nearest  God  whose  thought  is 
most  accurate  and  profound,  whose 
sentiments  are  most  generous  and  just, 
whose  life  is  most  abundant.  He  aims 
to  be  wholly  human  because  he  knows 
that  the  perfect  human  and  the  divine 
are  one. 
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Keeping  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit. 


Endeavoring  to  Keep  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Bond  of 
Peace." — Ephesians  iv:3. 

There  is  a  Unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  no  less  than  the 
Unity  of  God.  As  we  speak  of  the  Three  Persons  in  one  God, 
so  in  the  Blessed  Trinity  we  may  speak  of  the  Third  Person — 
the  Holy  Spirit — in  One  God.  Man  has  nothing  to  do  with 
making  and  breaking  that  divine  Unity.  That  is  obviously, 
then,  not  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  consider  "  Unity  of  the 
Spirit  "  in  our  text. 

There  is  also  a  Unity  of  the  Spirit  as  we  have  knowledge  of 
His  working  in  the  history  of  mankind.  This  Unity  amounts 
to  a  perfect  consistency, — "  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be."  The  same  Spirit  that  brooded  over  the 
face  of,  the  waters,  inspired  the  prophets,  moved  holy  men  of 
old  to  write  the  Scriptures,  co-worked  with  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  came  in  the 
Pentecostal  tongues'  of  fire,  maketh  intercession  for'  us,  and  is 
in  all  the  ages  the  One  Spirit  of  the  One  Body  of  Qirist — His 
Church.  i 

But  again  the  unity  with  itself  of  that  divine  agency — its 
oneness  and  identity  wherever  it  is  revealed  in  human  affairs — 
in  no  sense  depends  upon  our  "  keeping,"  and  the  text  cannot 
therefore  mean  to  exhort  us  to  anything  like  that  as  an  object 
of  our  effort  in  its  bidding  to  the  endeavor  to  keep  the  Unity  of 
the  Spirit.  And  so  we  narrow  down  the)  Apostolic  charge  to 
its  practicable  limits,  and  reach  its  precise  point.  The  Apostle 
portrays  a  condition  of  things  among  those  to  whom  he  was 
writing  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  pith  of  this  appeal. 
Indeed,  in  this  same  fourth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  he,  as  it  were,  turns  the  exhortation  around  to  put 
it  in  another  way,  when  he  says,  "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  *  *  *  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath  and  anger,  and 
clamour,  and  evil  speaking  be  put,  away  from  you,  with  all 
inaHce,  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tenderhearted,  forgiving 
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one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you." 
This  all  well  explains  what  he  means  by  keeping  the  Unity  of 
the  Spirit  in|  the  bond  of  peace,  and  our  real  part  in  it. 

God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  true  Peace-maker  of  the  Church, 
the  true  Unifier.  He  guides  us  into  Unity  as  into  truth.  He 
witnesses  to  it  with  our  spirits.  But  we  can  resist.  We  can 
grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  with  our  self-chosen  courses,  and  disin- 
tegrate and  disrupt,  and  in  a  sad  measure  counteract  and  over- 
throw the  Unity.  Now  the  full  force  of  the  Apostle's  appeal 
does  not  reach  us  until  we  see  that  he  is  sounding  a  rally,  not 
merely  of  negative  bodies  who  are  trying  to  avoid  being  peace- 
breakers,  but  of  those  who  are  very  positively  and  zealously 
ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  furthering  and  protecting 
Unity.  The  word  "  endeavoring  "  is  a  very  strong  one.  It 
implies  the  being  all  in  earnest  about  this,  the  alertness  and 
action  of  those  who  realize  that  they  propose  to  declare  them- 
selves as  against  thoughtlessly  or  frivolously  or  rashly  throw- 
ing to  tlie  winds  the  bond  of  peace.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
crying  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace;  there  is  also  such 
a  thing  as  allowing  individualism  or  petty  considerations  of 
self  to  work  a  noise  of  war,  war,  when  there  is  no  war.  And 
the  Apostle  here  counsels  the  sentiment  which  would  protect 
Unity  from  the  inroads  of  all  such  spirit  as  that,  and  so  mini- 
mize the  power  of  discord. 

But  the  endeavor  to  keep  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit  must  be  in- 
telligent, well-timed  and  practical,  or  it  will  come  to  little,  how- 
ever earnest  or  well-meant  it  may  be.  We  must  look  at  things 
just  as  they  are.  We  must  frankly  and  fearlessly  follow  the 
factg  with  which  we  have  to  deal  wherever  they  may  lead  us. 
We  must  take  as  wide  bearings  as  possible.  We  must  never 
mistake  any  toy  balloon  for  a  planet  of  God's  universe,  though 
both  may  be  well-rounded  and  floating  in  space ;  nor  an  opin- 
ion for  a  universal  law,  however  ably  maintained.  The  mo- 
ment we  try  to  reach  the  definitel  idea  of  what  we  are  to  keep 
as  thei  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  the  need  of  all  this  care  becomes 
obvious.  We  have  already  seen  that  our  province^  in  the  mat- 
ter is  confined  to  that  unity  as  it  represents  the  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  of  God. 
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But  there  comes  in  anotlier  trait  of  the  Holy  Spirit — known 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit- — and  the 
evidence  of  this  traitjl  is  as  great  a  fact  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Church  as  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  for  Unity.  Indeed,  if 
we  take  the  one  matter  of  worship,  the  human  element  has 
ever  disturbed  the  divine  adjustment  of  these  two  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  history.  Were  the  Church  perfect,  and 
were  its  members  ever  moving  under  the  full  and  harmonious 
and  unswerving  obedience  to  the  sway  of  the  Spirit,  unity  and 
libertyl  would  be  in  such  exact  poise  and  power  that  the  wor- 
ship of  earth  would  be  like  the  worship  of  heaven.  We  should 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  questions  about  worship 
would  be  impossible  and  unknown.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
angel  worship  would  ever  need  courts  of  appeal  to  decide  what 
is  lawful  and  what  is  not,  or  that  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 
could  continually  have  a  usage  in  one  place  at  variance  with 
that  in  another. 

The  human  factor  with  its  frailty,  however,  has  led  to  a  far 
difTerent  condition  of  worship  in  the  Church  Militant  here  on 
earth.  The  ideal  interplay  between  unity  and  liberty  has  sadly 
failed  of  realization.  Theories  have  crowded  it  out,  sometimes 
one-sided  in  their  rigid  uniformity,  at  other  times  just  as  one- 
sided in  the  laxity  of  their  whole  conception  of  worship.  If 
there  were  the  time,  I  think  considerable  data  could  be  ad- 
duced to  show  how  in  the  history  of  worship  each  of  these  the- 
ories has  dominated  whole  sections  of  Christendom  and 
whole  epochs;  sometimes  succeeding  one  another  in  the  way 
of  reaction,  so  that  enforced  uniformity  has  given  way  tol  di- 
versity and  the  widespread  license  in  turn  td  unification,  as  the 
pendulum  swing  carries  it  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

Dolus  lafct  ill  gcneralibxtx  and  hasty  generalizations  are  ever 
liazardous,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  a  student  of  liturgies 
who  would  begin  with  the  undoubted  marks  of  variety  in  unity 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  would  find  a  certain  periodicity  of 
change  in  the  usages  of  worship,  marked  somewhat  on  the 
lines  I  have  indicated,  in  all  the  history  of  worship  since.  There 
would,  for  example,  be  traceable  the  tendencies  toward  unifi- 
cation of  usage  in  the  Sacramentaries  of  Gregory  and  Gelasius 
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in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  followed  by  the  same  tendencies 
under  what  is  known  as  the  Leo-Cassianic  Revisions  of  Litur- 
gies in  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding.  Or,  to  take  a 
specific  instance,  there  was  the  simplification  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  Proper  Prefaces  in  the  Gelasian  Communion  Offices,  so 
that  three  hundred  were  at  one  time  reduced  to  three. 

Then  again,  in  the  middle  ages  there  was  the  reactionary 
movement  away  fromi  the  federation  of  worship  towards  its 
many-sided  localizing  of  custom  and  taste.  This  brings  us 
to  the  liturgical  lineage  of  the  English  Church!  and  the  middle 
age  varieties  in  various  parts  of  even  the  small  area  of  Chris- 
tendom included  in  England,  known,  familiarly  as  the  usages 
of  Sarum,  York,  Lincoln,  Hereford,  &c.  And  now  the  tide 
of  uniformity  sets  in  again,  and  we  have  the  new  reaction  well 
defined  in  the  Preface  of  the  first  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  1549:  "  Where  heretofore  there  hath  been  great  di- 
versity in  saying  and  singing  in  churches  within  this  realm: 
some  following  Salisbury  use,  some  Hereford  use,  some  the 
use  of  Bangor,  some  of  York,  and  some  of  Lincoln:  Now  from 
henceforth,  all  the  whole  realm  shall  have  but  one  use." 

And  it  is  not  as  well  understood  as  it  might  be  that  this  was 
not  an  isolated  movement  in  the  Church,  but  that  Pope  Clem- 
ent Vn.  had  sometime  before  commissioned  Cardinal  Quignon 
to  revise  and  unify  the  services  of  the  Roman  Church.  This 
revision,  first  published  in  1535,  left  some  mark  upon  Cran- 
mer's  work,  and  the  Preface  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  shows 
some  kinship  with  Quignon's  Preface  in  phrases  which  bear 
aptly  upon  the  very  reaction  towards  uniformity  which  we  are 
noting. 

We  should  mark  carefully  this  intent  avowed  in  the  Preface 
of  1549  to  have  one  use  fori  the  Realm,  and  how  that  was  en- 
forced by  a  Parliamentary  "Act  of  Uniformity."  For  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  such  has  been  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  provision  for  public  worship.  There 
is  but  one  Prayer  Book,  practically  unchanged  for  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years,  and  the  use  of  that  book  is  guarded  witii 
the  civil  penalties  that  would  follow  the  breach  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary enactment.    Though  not  guarded  in  the  same  way,  our 
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American  Prayer  Book  is  equally  representative  of  the  same 
ideal  of  uniformity,  being  "  far,"  as  the  Preface  states,  "  from 
intending  to  depart  from  the  Church  of  England  in  any  essen- 
tial point  of  *  *  *  worship." 

For  over  three  centuries,  then,  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  has  stood  for  and  trained  a  sentiment  of  uniformity 
in  worship.  There  has  been  no  appreciable  counter  theory. 
No  Diocese,  fort  instance,  would  think  of  setting  up  a  Prayer 
Book  of  its  own  in  distinction  from  the  Book  used  in  common. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  to|  many  of  our  minds 
so  wonted'  and  attached  to  the  Prayer^  Book,  the  possibility  of 
another  Prayer  Book  would  be  a  thing!  unheard  of,  and  even 
the  suggestion  of  one  would  be  accompanied  with  something 
of  an  unwelcome  ishock. 

Let  this  stand  in  evidence  of  the  thorough  way  in  which  uni- 
formity of  worship  has  been  instilled  into  our  hearts  and  lives. 
I  could  name  many  reasons  why  I  thank  God  that  it  has  been 
so,  but  I  only  refer  to  the  fact  now  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
point  urged,  and  that  is,  that  in  our  own  Church  we  have  had 
a  distinct  era  of  uniformity  in  worship,  and  that  it  has  lasted 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Three  centuries  or  so  has  more  than  once  constituted  a 
period  by  itself.  The  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Church  had  a  character  of  its  own  to  lead  historians  frequently 
to  use  it  as  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the'  history  of  the 
Church.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  began  a  well 
aligned  period  of  theological  agitation  and  of  the  General 
Councils.  Again  it  was  a  period  of  about  three  centuries  in 
England  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  Reformation,  from  the 
formula  "  hi  primis  *  *  *  quod  Anglicana  ccclcsia  libera  sit " 
to  the  working  out  through  varied  agents  and  agencies  the 
actual  freedom  which  had  been  asserted  all  along. 

So  the  three'  centuries  since  that  provision  for  one  use  for 
the  whole  realm  in  1549  may  have  done  a  specific  work  for  our 
v/orship.  As  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  did 
so  much  to  unify  Church  government  within  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, so  these  last  three  centuries  may  have  been  an  era  among 
other  things  to  unify  our  worship.    The  period  is  significant 
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as  a  cycle  of  Church  accomplishment.  Three  centuries  and 
over  it  took  to  make  the  Imperial  Roman  soldiery  themselves 
bear  aloft  a  standard  of  the  cross  they  sentineled  at  Calvary. 
The  passing  of  three  centuries  and  over  has  endeared  the  one 
Book  of,  Common  Prayer  to  the  modern  empires  of  English 
speaking  people. 

But  there  mayj  be  more  significance  in  it  all  than  that,  and 
we  should  not  bel  slow  to  see  it  if  there  is.  A  closing  period 
suggests  a  new  period.  The  ending  of  one  chapter  suggests 
tlie  beginning  of  another.  An  era  accomplished  suggests  an 
era  to  begin.  And  there  are  signs  of  the  times  which  do  dis- 
tinctly point  toward  the  setting  in  another  direction  of  the 
liturgical  instinct  of  the  Church.  For  about  seventy  years,  or 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  England  there 
has  been  an  increasing  tendency  toward  greater  variety  in  wor- 
ship. That  has  shown  itself  in  the  ever  growing  interest  in  the 
study  of  Liturgiology,  beginning  with  such  books  as  Palmer  s 
Origines  Liturgica,  and  creating  a  valuable  library  of  Anglican 
and  American  lore  upon  the  subject.  Early  Prayer  Book 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  have  been  ransacked. 
Scattered  books  from  Cranmer's  library  have  been  found  to  re- 
veal his  liturgical  sources.  So  marked  has  been  the  progress 
that  a  new  edition  (1901)  of  a  standard  work  upon|  the  Prayer 
Book  written  about  a  half  century  ago  had  to  be  practically 
rewritten.  This  literature  has  thrown  much  light  on  the 
Prayer  Book,  cleared  up  both  the  law  and  the  freedom  that  ex- 
ists in  using  it  as  it  is,  has  enabled  us  in  our  American  Prayer 
Book  to  enrich  it  under  the  revision  concluded  in  1892,  and 
given  greater  flexibility  of  movement  to  our  whole  worship. 
That,  I  think,  all  will  observe  whose  memory  can  span  a  score 
of  years. 

But  with  it  all  has  come  the  opening  up  of  many  questions 
of  law  and  of  usage  with  an  inevitable  scope  for  individual 
preference  and  practice,  and  so  we  seem  to  have  developing 
under  our  eyes  a  gradual  assertion  of  a  reaction  from  uniform- 
ity to  diversity,  as  though  a  new  current  of  Church  craving 
had  set  in.  It  is  important  that  we  should  calmly  and  candidly 
note  this  as  a  phenomenon  without  having  our  prejudices 
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aroused  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  a  matter  we  should  here 
scrutinize,  not  as:  of  our  hkes  or  dislikes,  or  of  our  fears  or 
hopes,  buti  as  a  simple  fact  challengingf  our  attention  to  study 
it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

And  looking  at  it  in  this  spirit,  this  widespread  breaking 
away  from  uniformity  gives  us  a  proper  standpoint  from  which 
to  fairly  inquire  what  it  all  means.  And  perhaps  it  dawns  upon 
us  that  it  may  mean  that  we  are  in  something  of  a  transitional 
age,  promising  to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Church  with  reference  to  allowable  expres- 
sion of  the  infinite  varieties  of  character  and  climate,  and  race 
and  age  and!  century,  in  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God. 
The  effect  of  this  can  hardly  be  other  upon  an  open  mind  than 
to  lift  it  up  to  a  high  point  of  outlook,  for  to  be  able  to  see  over 
centuries  is  vastly  more  than  to  watch  any  second-hand  of  time 
noting  the  passing  instant,  and  far-reaching  movements  are 
ever  more  ennobling  andl  stimulating*  to  scan  than  the  passing 
dust  they  raise.  And  if  it  be  a  law  oj  the  centuries  that  eras 
of  variety  follow  those  of  uniformity,  and  if  we  are  at  this  very 
time  in  our  own  American  Communion  and  in  the  Anglican 
Communion  undergoing  changes  which  in  their  true  and;  full 
reading  do  at  any  rate  awaken  the  query  whether  an  era  of 
greater  flexibility  in  worship  is  not  to  follow,  it  behooves  the 
men  of  this  generation  not  to  shut  their  eyes  to  it,  far  less  to 
view  it  with  jaundiced  eyes,  and  not  to  lose  the  clearing  up  it 
affords  to  many  a  misgiving  and  many  a  bewilderment  about 
knowing  where  to  take  one's  stand. 

This  standpoint  has  none  equal  to  it  that  I  know  of  in  its 
reading  of  ecclesiastical  signs  of  the  times,  or  in  making  a  ten- 
able and  sound  and  assuring  position  for  one  to  occupy.  He 
can  know  where  he  stands,  and  others  can  know  where  to  find 
him  in  many  besetting  problems  and  strifes  of  passing  Church 
life.  Moreover,  it  is  a  distinct  gain  towards  a  right  attitude  in 
the  endeavor  to  keep  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit. 

Worship  in  a  sense  isi  an  expression  of  human  characteris- 
tics, and  in  so  far  as  it  is  so,  we  could  no  more  reasonably  ex- 
pect all  thei  worldl  to  worship  alike  than  to  dress  alike.  And 
personality  and  locality  must  color  worship  as  they  do  thought 
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■Oiahip  God  madly  after  the  Aagio-Soxon  modd.  And  it  is 
■at  <ifc  nil  iar  OS  to  apfvedafee  faov  die  iagiaiiied  sense  of 
mmtotmitr  of  wUck  I  bore  spofcra  Sastas  sadk  a  fiafacj.  And 
the  —oiml  it  is  tfated  the  faMacy  heiomes  as  anniiest  as 
voald  be  the  Iwialiiig  of  an  Oriental  far  saving  his  pfSTCfs  on 
a  hoMsrtop  hccanse  an  FngMi  or  Xew  Ex^^land  or  eren  Cafi- 
iiWM  rater  roof  does  not  snggest  a  hdp  to  dewutioo  finm 
soch  an  exposed  ontiook. 

XoT  the  Hterty  oi  the  Spirit  alhurs  tor  the  personal  equation 
in  wamf  ways.  Take  the  impiitd  writerv  St.  Lake's  pen 
cams  St.  Lite's  rhsrini  inifividnalitT.  St.  PanTs  some- 
tines  cannot  go  fttt  i  miin^h  to  ke^  ^>  with  his  charactcratic 
aidenft  ihonghL  The  Pctrine  b  a  wtM  marked  stjle.  The 
Bolj  Spim  dirides  to  evcrjr  nan  severaDjr— or  after  that  nan's 
ovnstaa^i — as  He  wll  and  nses  the  Avenities  of  gifts.  And 
so  in  Apostofic  wonk^i.  If,  as  is  presnnaUe,  vaijing  ioms 
of  wonhipgicv  ap  anMnd  these  great  leaders,  it  wooid  be  bat 
the  nataral  wmking  of  each  one's  nrind  in  the  fitnrgr  as  on  the 
iaspiRdpaee. 

There  warn  a  Hxrtr  of  die  Spirit  m.  prophesring.  It  woald 
be  bitf  hndament^  to  expect  Eke  traces  of  the  Holj  Spirit's 
nse  of  dwlin  i  knnn  traits  as  ioms  bf  awsliip  vcre  in  pro- 
cess of  devefapaent.  And  in  point  of  fact  as  itnrgies  emerge 
from  the  Apostofic  period  fma  which  so  fear  data  have  come 
down  to  ns,  Iher  first  come  into  view  as  at  least  in  fire  famifies, 
widi  almst  nnendng  differences  of  fieatorcs. 

The  cAect  of  having  this  historic  sense  is  to  give  jnst  recog- 
nlion,  whatever  dw  perwjl  taste  or  tradition,  to  the  simpie 
fact  dhat  Chriitendon  has  never  cast  its  worship  al  in  one 
noidd  Something  of  no  snal  oonseqaence.  I  befieve,  ktkm% 
ham  thiSk  as  to  dK  fair  and  true  temparof  mind  towards  this 
whole  master  within  onr  own  Cbnnnanion.  It  is  at  corrective 
of  the  sense  of  hoU  nmiornntr  in  which  we  have  been  traiiied. 
It  prepares  ns  to  admit  dbat  if  ia  itsdf  there  is  a  Bxrtr  of  the 
Spirit  which  jBoni  for  teoiperanient,  that  Btertjdoes  not  end 
whcB  we  see  Roman  or  gnrrim  vunmmg  the  right  to  wor- 
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ship  God  in  their  way.  If  it  is  a  liberty  outside,  it  must  be  a 
liberty  inside  our  Communion  as,  well.  Indeed,  the  very  first 
words  of  the  Preface  of  our  own  American  Book  of  Common 
1  Vayer  put  all  this  plainly  in  our  charter,  sa  to  speak.  "  It  is 
a  most  invaluable  part  of  that  blessed  liberty  zvhcrcwith  Christ 
iiath  made  us  free,  that  in  His  worship  different  forms  and 
usages  may  without  offence  be  allowed,  provided  the  substance 
of  the  Faith  be  kept  entire." 

The  fact  that  two  congregations  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  do  not  have  their  ornaments,  or  ritual/  or  worship  ex- 
actly the  same,  in|  itself  is  not  a  reproach ;  it  is  a  simple  ex- 
iiibition  of  the  working  of  the  liberty  which  is  given 
to  the  Church.  And  if  just  now  these  divergencies  are 
especially  attracting  attention  throughout  the  Church,  it  may 
only  be  as  I  have  already!  intimated,  the  dawning  of  an  era  of 
better  understanding  and  of  wider-mindedness  touching  both 
Catholic  liberty  and  Catholic  law  in  the  conduct  of  Public 
Worship,  li  may  mean  not  disintegrationj  but  re-integration, 
not  so  much  hopeless  strife  as  the  stir  of  larger  life. 

But  just  where  does  the  law  come  in?  you  may  say.  Is  not 
this  liberty,  however'  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  danger  of 
becoming  license?  Is  not  the  tendency  one,  if  unchecked,  lia- 
ble to  run  into  rank  individualism?  It  must  be  admitted  that 
such  a  concern  is  not  without  justification.  In  periods  of 
transition  there  are  always  men  who  go  too  far.  There  are 
others  who  unconsciously  become  a  law  unto  themselves. 
There  are  /still  others  who  feel  called  upon  to  throw  so  much 
accent  on  the  liberty  that  they  make  very  poor  enunciation  of 
the  law.  There  may  be  rare  cases  of  using  liberty  for  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness.  But  allowing  for  all  this,  if  there  be  a  principle 
of  right  liberty  at  work  underneath  it  all,  that  must  be  reckoned 
with,  and  we  cannot  with  any  insight  or  foresight  disregard  it. 
We  can,  however,  find  its  true  place  and  scope,  and  so  co-ordi- 
nate it  and  subordinate  it  by  law.  And  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  Children  of  God  is)  onlyt  possible  under  the  law.  To  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  liberty  is  really  to  endeavor  to  keep  the 
law — which  defines  and  so  protects  the  liberty  in  the  One 
Spirit  of  the  One  Body. 
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Suffice  it  for  our  present  purpose  to  assunie  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  plain,  strict  law  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  in  the  Canons  of  the  Cliurch.  There  may  be  points  of 
doubtful  interpretation.  There  may  be  archaisms  difficult  to 
literally  observe.  There  may  be  open  questions  upon  which 
the  due  authority  of  the  Ciuirch  has  not  pronounced  in  her  law. 
But  recognizing  all  this,  it  remains  that  there  is  law  that  is  as 
clear  as  the  English'  tongue  can  put  it,  and  as  binding  as  ac- 
cepted legislation  can  make  it.  And  now  let  us  leave  no  room 
for  misunderstanding.  By  law,  I  mean  here  the  law  of  wor- 
ship in  the  Prayer  Book  since  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward 
the  VI.  in  I549,and  especially  as  that  is  embodied  in  our  Amer- 
ican Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  has  been  revised  almost 
to  date  (1892)  after  some  twelve  years  spent  in^  the  revising. 
Any,  liberty  of  the  Spirit  in  the  public  worship  of  our  Ameri- 
can Church  must  be  consonant  with  downright  loyalty  to  that 
law, — loyalty  to  its  spirit  as  to  its  letter,  loyalty  to  its  genius  as 
well  as  to  its  grammar. 

That  means,  of  course,  that  the  English  speaking  Qiurch 
has  a  well  determined  genius  and  spirit  of  its  own,  positive, 
powerful  and  blessed — a  genius  and  spirit  that  as  it  breathes 
in  the  character  and  devotion  of  a  Jeremy  Taylor,  an  An- 
drews, a  Wilson  or  a  Keble,  and  is  phrased  everywhere  in  the 
fond  "  mother-tongue  "  of  the  Prayer  Book,  is  true  to  Scrip- 
ture and  to  the  best;  credentials  of  the  Holy,  Catholic  Church. 
So  that  a  timely  reflection  for  us  of  the  English  speaking  Com- 
munion, and  a  watchword  for  timesi  of  our  transition,  is  to  be 
ourselves,  and  not  to  try  to  be  some  other  part  of  Christendom. 

Much  all  parts  of  Christendom  have  in  common,  thank  God, 
but  when  there  are  noble, tried  traits  of  our  own  worship,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  stand  byt  them^  and  neither  to  apologize  for  them 
nor  to  set  them  aside  for  local  traits  of  other  communions.  All 
this,  I  believe,  finds  point  and  illustration  in  our*  Prayer  Book 
law.  Where  it  is  plain  and  bounden,  we  are  not)  to  go  of?  to 
other  centuries  or  other  communions  to  find  law.  Catholic  tra- 
dition before  the  First  Book  of  Edward  may  have  much  that  is 
edifying  and  other  usages  of  Christendom  much  that  is  full  and 
suggestive.    There  is  no  reason  why  the  scholars  should  not 
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fully  elucidate  this;  no  reason  why  matter  may  not  be  gathered 
for  future  revision  and  enrichment  of  the  Prayer  Book,  if  the 
Church  please;  no  reason]  why  all  effort  should  not  be  made 
looking  to  a  future  true  Ecumenical  Council,  which  the  federa- 
tion of  the  world  in  these  days  of  surprises  may  make  possible, 
when  now  it)  seems  so  far  off. 

The  law  of  our  pubhc  worship  is  nd  real  bar  to  the  student 
of  liturgiology,  nor  to  the  prayer  and  effort  for  the  greater 
Unity  of  public  worship  throughout  the  whole  Catholic  Church. 
That  is  one  thing.  It  is  quite  another  thing,  however,  when 
one  feels  bound  in  his  individual  capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of 
any  voluntary  association,  to  be  a  law  unto  himself  in  adjust- 
ing or  introducing  services  for  public  worship  without  warrant 
of,  if  not  in  contravention  of,  the  plain  law  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
cither  in  the  way  of  shortening  or;  slighting  those  services  or 
of  adding  services  of  ante-Prayer  Book  times,  or  those  of  some 
modern  cult  outside  of  our  Communion.  ! 

If  the  Church  can  sometime  be  persuaded  in  its  authorita- 
tive legislation  to  duly'  authorize  any  such  fondl  usage  or  such 
recent  fashion,  then  that  would  become  the  law  of  our  Church. 
But  it  cannot  be  stated  too  plainly  that  until  and  unless  the 
present  law  is  duly  superseded,  any  less  authoritative  enter- 
prise in  putting  it  aside  or  nullifying  it  can  only  lead  to  a  con- 
fusion and  an  exhibition  more  suggestive  of  man's  license  than 
of  the  obedience!  and  order  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  And 
the  word  of  caution  that  seems  needed  just  now  is  not  so  much 
that  we  be  careful  to  see  that  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  does  not  obscure  our  catholicity,  as  that  we  be  careful 
to  see  that  all  sorts  of  doughty  reformers  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  do  not  allow  themselves  to  obscure  good  American 
and  Anglican  Prayer  Book  law.  Here  there  is  good  occasion 
again  to  remember  that  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  preserving  the  law  and  order  of  the  Spirit. 

There  is  in  one  of  the  very  earnest  questions  of  the  day,  I  be- 
lieve, happy  opportunity  to  put  into  practice,  first  the  law  and 
then  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  in  a  way  which  would  further,  not 
a  little,  the  endeavor  to  keep  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit  and  allay 
disquiet  and  concern.  The  rubric  at  the  end  of  Communion 
Office  reads: 
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^  "And  if  any  of  the  Consecrated  Bread  and  Wine  remain 
after  the  Communion,  it  sliall  not  be  carried  out  of  the  Church; 
but  the  Minister  and  other  Communicants  shall,  immediatelv 
after  the  Blessing,  reverently  eat  and  drink  the  same. ' ' 

That  states  a  law.  But  liberty  of  interpreting  it  is  claimed 
from  two  dififerent  quarters,  in  that  it  is  a  rubric  with 
what  might  be  called  an  unwritten  exception.  Some  make 
that  exception  in  the  form  of  what  is  familiarly  styled  "  the 
rubric  of  common  sense,"  and  maintain,  for  example,  that  in 
case  of  an  epidemic  where  with  communicants  dying  all  about, 
and  that  with  disease  so  deadly  that  departure  often  follows 
attack  speedily,  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  have  even 
a  shortened  form  of  Celebration  of  the  Sacrament  for  the  Sick 
for  every  one;  and  that  in  such  cases,  as  has  been  done  in  epi- 
demics of  yellow  fever,  the  j^riest  should  interpret  the  rubric 
to  allow  him  to  take  the  consecrated  elements  directly  from 
the  Church  to  as  many  asl  he  can  reach. 

Others  on  their  part  as  confidently  claim  that  the  rubric  is 
practically  inoperative  against  Reservation  of  the  Sacrament, 
urging  historical  data  to  the  effect  that  the  rubric  was  intro- 
duced at  a  time  when  communicants  carried  away  some  of  the 
sacred  elements  tq  their  homes  to  use  for  unauthorized  pur- 
poses, and  so  has  its  force  e.xhausted  against  that.  Let  us  see. 
Let  us  group  together  the  rubrics  of  authority,  not  very  many, 
which  chiefly  bear  upon  this  from  the  time  of  the  first  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  1549.  The  last  rubric  in  the 
Communion  Office  in  that  Book  refers  incidentally  to  a  super- 
stitious abuse  of  the  Sacrament  on  the  part  of  the  people  after 
it  had  been  delivered  into  tlie  hand.  "7 hey  many  times  con- 
veyed the  same  secretly  away,  kept  it  with  them  and  diversely 
abused  it  to  superstition  aud  wickedness." 

The  same  Book,  in  providing  for  a  Communion  of  the  Sick, 
has  a  long  rubric  in  which  it  first  directs  that  the  curates 
''from  time  to  time,  but  specially  in  the  plague  time,  exhort  their 
''parishioners  to  the  oft  receiving  {in  tlie  Church)  of  tlie  Holy 
Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ. "  But 
for  those  for  whom  the  service  is  meant  when  '  'they  be  n  t 
able  to  come  to  the  Church,"  it  is  provided,  "And  if  the  same 
day  there  be  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Church 
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then  shall  the  Priest  reserve  {at  the  open  Communion)  so  much 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood,  as  shall  serve  the  sick 
person,  and  so  many  as  shall  communicate  with  kim  {if  there  be 
any);  and  so  soon  as  he  conveniently  may ,  after  the  open  Com- 
munion ended  in  the  Church,  shall  go  and  minister  the  same,  first 
to  those  that  are  appointed  to  communicate  with  the  sick  {if  there 
be  any) ,  and  last  of  all  to  the  sick  person  himself. ' ' 

^  "But  if  the  day  be  not  appointed for  the  open  Communion  in 
the  Church,  then  {upon  convenient  warning  given)  the  curate 
shall  come  and  visit  the  sick  person  afore  noon.  And  having  a 
convenient  place  in  the  sick  man's  house  {where  he  may  reverently 
celebrate)  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  same,  and  not  being 
otherwise  letted  with  the  public  service  or  any  other  just  impedi- 
ment; he  shall  there  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  after  such 
form  and  sort  as  hereafter  is  appointed." 

^  "And  if  there  be  more  sick  persons  to  be  visited  the  same  day 
that  the  curate  doth  celebrate  in  any  sick  man's  house;  then  shall 
the  curate  {there')  reserve  so  much  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body 
and  Blood,  as  shall  serve  the  other  sick  persons,  and  such  as  be 
appointed  to  communicate  with  tlum  {if  there  be  any);  and  shall 
immediately  carry  it  and  minister  it  unto  them." 

In  the  next  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
1552,  there  is  no  express  mention  of  Reservation  in  the  rubrics 
of  the  Communion  Ofifices,  that  for  the  Communion  of  the 
Sick  providing  simply  for  consecration  at  each  time  of  its  use, 
and  making  no  mention  of  any  carrying  the  consecrated  ele- 
ment fromi  the  Church  to  the  sick  room. 

In  the;  last  i^evision  of  the  English  Book  in  1662  the  rubric 
was  inserted  in  the  Conmiunion  Office  essentially  as  it  is  now: 

^  And  if  any  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  remain  unconsecrated^ 
the  Curate  shall  have  it  to  his  own  use;  but  if  any  remain  of  that 
which  was  consecrated,  it  shallnot  be  carried  out  of  the  Church,  but 
the  Priest  and  such  other  of  the  commjinicants  as  he  shall  then 
call  unto  him  shall,  immediately  after  the  Blessing,  reverently  eat 
and  drink  the  same." 

Our  American  rubric,  as  already  given,  is  almost  identical. 
Since  1549  the  Office  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick  has  made 
no  reference  to  Reservation,  but  provided  in  express  terms  for 
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a  fresh  consecration  each  time.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
our  American  Prayer  Book  in  some  essential  features  has  fol- 
lowed through  our]  first  American  Bishop,  Seabury,  who  was 
consecrated  in  Scotland,  Scotch  rather  than  English  usage  it 
makes  it  germane  to  include  here  also  some  rubrics  from  books 
associated  with  the  Church  in  Scotland.  A  book  was  prepared 
for  Scotland  in  1637,  and  although  never  used,  it  bears  evi- 
dence to  the  traditional)  usage  of  that  Church. 

''And  if  any  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  remain,  which  is  conse- 
crated, it  shall  be  reverently  eaten  and  drunk  by  such  of  the  com- 
municants only  as  the  Presbyter  which  celebrates  shall  take  unto 
him,  but  it  shall  not  be  carried  out  of  the  Church." 

Nearly  a  century  later,  as  the  direct  result,  it  wouldl  appear, 
of  a  conference  with  the  Eastern  Church,  appeared  the  Scotch 
Ofifice  of  1718,  and  in  that  we  find  the  following  rubric: 

^  ''If  there  be  any  persons  who  through  sickness,  or  any  other 
urgent  cause,  are  tinder  a  necessity  of  communicating  at  their 
houses;  then  the  Priest  sluill  reserve  at  the  open  Communion  so 
much  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood,  as  shall  serve 
those  who  are  to  receive  it  at  home.  And  if  after  that,  or  if, 
when  none  are  to  communicate  at  their  houses,  any  of  the  conse- 
cr.tted  elements  remain,  then  it  shall  not  be  carried  out  of  the 
Church;  but  the  Priest,  and  such  other  of  the  Communicants  as 
he  shall  call  unto  him,  shall  immediately  after  the  Blessing  rev- 
erently eat  and  drink  t/ie  same. ' ' 

The  present  Scotch  Office  authorized  for  occasional  use,  the 
English  Prayer  Book  being  the  one  generally  used,  makes;  no 
reference  to  Reservation. 

This  resume  of  rubrics  is,  I  beHeve,  sufficient  in  itself  with- 
out entering  into  the  question  of  Canons  or  Articles  to  illus- 
trate— and  they  are  cited  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  point 
rather  than  of  detailed  study — the  finding  of  a  fair  correlation 
of  law  and  liberty  for  our  day.  ' 

The  law  in  our  rubrics  is  plain  enough  as  it  stands.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  well  communicant  to  receive  at  the  Qiurch.  It 
provides  for  the  sick  communicant  who  cannot  receive  at  the 
Church  toi  have  the  service  with  the  full  consecration  of  the 
elements  at  home.    It  says  nothing  about  that  law  of  necessity. 
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when  in  an  epidemic  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  new  con- 
secration of  the  elements  for  every  one  of  a  multitude  of  sick 
and  dying.  Just  in  that  remote  and  very  exceptional  particu- 
lar it  is  not  explicit,  and  no  law  ever  is  framed  which  can  meet 
all  contingencies.  Under  all  other  circumstances  the  rubric 
is  certainly  not  ambiguous.  It  says  the  elements  that  remain 
must  be  consumed,  must  not  be  carried  out  of  the  Church. 
Can(  that  mean  other  than  what  it  declares  in  this  clear,  two- 
fold way  of  putting  it?  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  even  in  the 
distinct  Reservation  for  the  Sick,  as  far  asl  thq  rubrics  quoted 
indicate  the  mind  of  the  Church,  they,  so  to  speak,  exhaust 
the  use  of  the  elements  with  their  use  for  the  sick. 

The  rubric  quoted  from  the  Ofifice  of  the  Communion  of  the 
Sick  in  1549,  expressly  directs  that  the  Priest  "So  soon  as  he 
conveniently  may,  after  the  open  Communion  ended  in  the 
Church  shall  go  and  minister  the  same''  that  is,  "jc  much  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  blood  as  shall  serve  the  sick  per- 
son.^' Then,  as  in  evidence  that  it  as.sumes  that  there  is  none 
reserved  after  the  sick  communion,  it  further  provides  that 
"2/  the  day  be  not  appointed  for  the  open  communion  in  th  '. 
Church  there  shall  be  the  fresh  celebration  for  the  sick,"  which 
obviously  would  not  be  necessary  if  any  of  the  Sacrament  were 
reserved  anywhere  from  any  previous  consecration.  Further- 
more, it  is  significant  that  in  the  Scotch  rubric  of  1718,  quoted 
above,  after  providing  for  the  reserving  "  So  much  of  the  Sac- 
rament of  the  Body  and  Blood  as  shall  serve  those  who  are  to 
receive  at  home,"  it  is  required  "zV  after  that,  or  if  when  none 
are  to  Communicate  in  their  houses  any  of  the  consecrated  eletmnts 
remain,"  the  Prie.st  and  Comtuuiiicaiits  "shall  immediately 
after  the  Blessing  reverently  cat  and  drink  the  same. " 

The  purport  of  the  rubrics  can  hardly,  be  doubtful  to  any 
mind.  They  contemplate  but  one  divergence  from  the  strict 
rule  to  leave  none  of  the  consecrated  elements  after  a  celebra- 
tion on  the  paten  or  in  the  chalice,  or  in  any  other  receptacle  in 
the  Church.  They  are  to  be  consumed  then  and  there.  They 
are  not  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Church,  save  in  an  emergency 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  provided  against.  And  if  carried  to 
sick  persons  for  whom  a  private  celebration  would  be  impos- 
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sible,  the  rubrics  know  no  further  deviation  from  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  not  to  reserve.  In  a  word  there  is  no  indica- 
tion anywhere  in  the  rubrics  that  the  well  or  sick  in  the  Church 
should  make  use  of  the  elements  in  any  way  outside  of  the 
Communion  Office  itself,  and  the  reservation  contemplated  in 
the  earlier  rubrics  I  have  adduced  practically  only  amounts  to 
a  time  for  a  journey  of  the  Priest  from  the  altar  to  a  sick  bed 
instead  of  from  the  altar  to  the  rail — only  time  for  a  few  more 
steps  of  ministration,  only  that  unavoidable  delay  between  con- 
secration and  the  first  possible  opportunity  of  reception,  which 
a  sick  person  a  few  blocks  off  might  require  over  the  well  per- 
son kneeling  at  the  rail  a  few  feet  off. 

To  make  the  rubrics  mean  something  else  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  making  them  say  something  other  than  they  do. 
It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  some  new  mind  of  the  Church 
may  find  new  expression  by  revising  the  rubrics.  But  until 
such  revision  they  must  stand  as  they  are,  and  where  will  be 
any  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  or  for  that  matter,  any  wholesome  lib- 
erty of  the  Spirit  unless  they  are  dutifully  obeyed  as  they  are? 
And  Reservation  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  administering 
as  soon  as  may  be  to  the  sick  when  conditions  absolutely  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  Office  for  Communion  of  the  Sick, — Reser- 
vation for  any  other  purpose  like  that  o£  the  service  of  Bene- 
diction of  the  Sacrament,  however  lawful  in  another  Com- 
munion or  another  age,  have  no  rubrical  warrant  fronrij  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Such  Reservation  oversteps  any 
liberty  and  outreaches  any  law  determined  by  that  Book  as  it 
now  is.  And  if  the  aim  be  to  have  another  Book  which  will 
make  it  lawful,  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  lawful  re- 
vision by  the  Church,  not  by  the  independent  action  of  indi- 
viduals here  and  there.  And  perhaps  on  this  very  matter  of 
Reservation  no  one  belter  stands  as  Seer  than  the  present 
I'.ishop  of  Salisbury,  who  in  his  recent  book,  "'  The  Ministry  of 
Grace,"  says: 

"  I  do  not,  however,  for  various  reasons,  wish  for  Reserva- 
tion [for  the  purpose  of  communion  of  the  sick]  to  be  re- 
stored; and  I  think  that  the  three  dangers  attending  it  must 
be  obvious  to  everyone.    First,  I  would  put  the  deprival  of  the 
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sick  of  the  blessing  of  a  fuller  service  than  that  which  accom- 
panies the  reception  of  a  reserved  sacrament;  secondly,  the 
separation  of  their  actual  communion  from  that  of  their  pastor 
and  of  other  faithful  people;  thirdly,  the  danger  on  the  one 
side  of  superstition,  and  on  the  other  of  irreverence  in  reserving 
the  consecrated  Sacrament  in  Church  and  carrying  of  it 
through  the  streets." 

The  laiv  that  is,  never  can  safely  be  mistaken  for  another 
lavv[  one  zvishe^  it  zvere,  without  shaking  the  stability  of  all  law. 
And  even  if  it  be  the  case  of  a  law  which  is  defective,  it  is  a 
maxim  of  legislators  that  to  strictly  obey  it  is  the  best  way  to 
lead,'  to  its  revision  on  repeal. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  first  impulse  on 
the  part  of  some  is  to  resort  to  sharp  measures.  On  the  one 
side  strict  enforcement  of  the  rubric  as  it  stands  by  canonical 
process  is  felt  tol  be  the  only  course.  On  the  other  hand,  just 
tliat  is  invited  by  those  who  are  minded  to  practice  reserva- 
tion. And  if  sometimes  there  is  on  the  one  side  a  faint  sugges- 
tion of  the  historic  animus  of  persecution,  there  is  on  the  other 
not  altogether  an  absence  now  and  then  of  that  old  Donatistic 
supercharged  zeal  for  martyrdom.  In  neither  case  is  there 
just  the  temper  suited  to  making  the  best  interpretation  of  an 
age  of  transition  into  greater  liberty.  In  each  case  the  rising 
to  the  true  level  of  this  Apostolic  appeal,  the  downright  devo- 
tion to  the  endeavor  tO'  keep  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  far  better  way. 

The  Apostles  had  a  good  many  spectacles  of  things  awry  in 
the  Church  before  men'  and  angels  to  contend  with  and  write 
about.  But  there  is  no  record  of  their  attempt  to  enforce 
Unity  with  a  canonical  bandage.  That  would  have  been  a 
Unity  of  the  splint  rather  than  of  the  Spirit,  a  holding  in  place 
of  a  fracture  without  the  knitting  of  the  bone.  Nor  while  the 
Apostolic  Christians  used  their  liberty  sometimes  in  a  way  not 
altogether  congenial  to  Apostolic  serenity  do  we  ever  discover 
that  they  were  conscious  of  any  desire  to  use  it  as  a  basis  for  an 
ecclesiastical  trial.  No,  the'  text  was  a  maxim,  and  more  than 
that,  a  real  working  theory  of  the  Church,  if  wa  are  ta  judge 
by  the  Book  ofi  Acts  and  the  Episdes,  and  all  felt  the  force  of 
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that  animating  endeavor  to  keep  the  Unity  of  thei  Spirit.  To 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  there  was  loyalty.  To  the  liberty)  of  the 
Spirit  there  was  the  check  of  this  loyalty,  and  the  conscience 
not  to  make  stumbling  blocks  for  others. 

The  genius  of  our  American  Church,  brethren,  is  rising  to 
this  level  more  fully  and  more  hopefully,  depend  upon  it,  than 
we  are  apt  to  appreciate.  And  there  was  striking  evidence  of 
it  in  the  whole  atmosphere  of  our  great  representative  body, — 
the  General  Convention  which  has  recently  left  so  many  bless- 
ings and  happy  memories  with  us  here.  One  could  not 
breathe  that  atmosphere  without  feeling  that  he  was  at  a 
wholesome  meeting  place  of  both  the  fealty  and  the  freedom 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  The  code  and  the  sweet  reason- 
ableness of  it  all  is  the  real  charm  of  the  General  Convention. 

Our  American  Church  is  full  of  most  assuring  demonstra- 
tions of  the  working  of  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  indeed,  it  is  not 
'oo  much  to  say  that  our  American;  Church  itself  is  one  long 
demonstration  of  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit.  What  but  the 
precious  guidance  and  over-ruling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  could 
have  carried  the  Church  through  its  Colonial  perils,  through 
its  devastation  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  through  the  de- 
lays and  difficulties  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  in  securing  the 
Episcopate,  through  the  dire  sectionalism  of  country  and 
Church  after  the  Episcopate  was  secured,  through  the  con- 
troversies since  the  Oxford  Movement,  through  the  separation 
of  the  South  from  North  in  the  Civil  War,  and  through  all 
the  human  frailties  and  follies  which  belong  to  the  rise  and 
rapid  growth  of  a  new  and  gigantic  nation? 

Where  in  history,  and  with  what  assuring  experience,  has 
our  Lllcssed  Lord  proved  more  signally  that  the  gates  of  Hell 
sliall  not  prevail  against  that  Unity  of  the  Spirit? 

And  here  let  us  see  with  the  seeing  of  the  Seer,  and  aim  with 
the  aim  of  the  great  Apostle,  in  our  own  fond  California  life 
with  its  singular  fascination,  if  with  its  sobering  problems,  witn 
its  ozone  of  opportunity  and  its  outlook  losing  itself  only  on 
ocean  liorizons,  and  on  wavy  sky-lines  of  the  lofty  peaks  like 
great  registering  lines  on  fever  charts  of  human  progress,  let 
us  set  our  faces  towards  the  highest  possible  development  of 
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that  same  genius  of  the  American  Church,  having  a  ready 
mind  and  will  to  the  law  that  is,  and  yet  free  with  all  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  that  genius  great  not  in 
foro  contensioso,  but  in  foro  conscienticB,  great  in  a  de  Koven  say- 
ing when  asked,  "  Do  you  advocate  Reservation  for  Adora- 
tion?" "  I  do  not."  Great  in  a  Coxe's  muse  singing  of 
"That  holy  service  high, 

That  lifted  my  soul  to  joys  above 

And  pleasures  that  do  not  die." 

Great  in  a  Phillips  Brooks'  "  heart  and  mind  deep  and  wide  as 
the  ocean  at  his  door  "  as  it  strove  to  fill  itself  with  what  he  at- 
tributed to  the  Sacrament  "  The  life  fed  on  God."  No  one 
leader  is  able  to  express  it  all,  but  all  express  something;  of  it 
in  the  genius  of  their  greatness. 

Why  not  then,  fellow-followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  our 
California  Church  life  catch  more  of  this  high  endeavor?  Why 
not  aim  at  no  less  thani  the  Unity  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  as  our 
real  esprit  de  corps  f  Why  not  mark  California  Churchmanship 
as  in  the  forefront  of  the  century's  march  into  the  era  of  greater 
freedom  that  promises  to  be?  Why  not  pledge  anew  all  fealty 
to  the  simple  law  that  is?  Why  not  make  our  type  of  Church 
lifel  and  Church  thought  and  Church  progress  here  stand  for 
that  great  onward  sweep  of  the(  Church  of  the  Redeemer  to- 
ward the  One  Only  Saviour,  the  Prince  of  Peace? 
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"  Neil  her  ivill  they  be  fersuacleil,  though  one  rose  J  rout  the  dead." 

—St.  Luke,  xvi,  v.  31. 

There  is  so  much  in  this  parable  of  the  ricli  man 
and  Lazarus  to  awaken  religious  thought,  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  setting  forth  of  all  its 
lessons  in  a  single  sermon.  I  shall  therefore  feel  con- 
tent, if  at  this  time  I  can  fasten  in  your  memories, 
Beloved,  just  one  of  its  man}'  truths. 

If,  now,  we  can  find  the  principal  or  fundamental 
truth  which  this  parable  is  intended  to  convey,  we  may 
in  the  light  of  that  truth  find  a  deeper  meaning  in  the 
rest  of  its  teaching.  We  are  apt,  from  hearing  our 
Lord's  parables  so  frequently  read,  to  fix  our  attention 
upon  the  surface  lessons  which  they  contain,  and  to 
miss, the  great  central  truth  which  each  one  is  intended 
to  teach.  And  so  it  happens  that  Christians  miss  a 
part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  unbelievers 
are  enabled  to  pervert  and  misrepresent  Christianity. 

What,  then,  is  the  central  truth  of  this  parable. ■* 
"There  was  a  certain  rich  man'" — "There  was  a 
certain  beggar  named  Lazarus " — thus  it  beg-ins. 
What  was  the  sin  of  the  rich  man,  and  what  was  the 
virtue  of  the  beggar,  which  brought  about  such  a 
tremendous  reversal  of  their  fortunes    as  to  bring 


happiness  to  the  beggar  and  misery  to  the  rich  man? 
To  begin  with,  we  must  clear  our  minds  of  the  error 
of  thinking  that  either  the  profusion  of  the  rich  man, 
or  the  po\erty  of  the  beggar,  is  responsible  for  the 
condition  in  which  we  find  these  two  souls  after  death. 
Many  stop  right  here  with  the  unbeliever  Strauss,  and, 
ignoring  the  rest  of  the  parable,  assert  that  our 
Saviour's  judgment  is  unmerciful  and  unjust,  because 
He  makes  riches  a  crime  and  poverty  a  virtue.  But 
this  is  the  most  superficial  sort  of  criticism.  No 
where,  in  all  the  New  Testanient,  is  wealth  condemned 
for  its  own  sake,  or  povert}'  blessed  for  its  own  sake. 
Throughout  our  Lord's  teaching  on  this  question,  a 
much  higher  ground  is  taken.  Wealth  and  povert}' 
are  merely  conditions  of  life,  not  life  itself.  Both  con- 
ditions bring  with  them  responsibilities  and  dangers, 
and  the  judgment  of  Christ  is  made,  not  upon  the 
responsibilities  and  dangers  of  either  wealth  or  povert}-, 
but  upon  the  life^  the  character,  which  is  produced 
under  the  stress  of  these  responsibilities  and  dangers. 
For  the  most  part,  a  man  is  not  responsible  for  the 
circumstances  of  his  life;  but  he  «y  responsible  for  the 
life  itself.  It  happens,  that,  throughout  the  story  of 
the  Gospel,  rich  men  receive  many  solemn  warnings, 
and  poor  men  many  gracious  promises,  but,  the  warnings 
and  the  promises  are  directed  to  human  souls  which 
are  equally  precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  whether  their 
condition  is  that  of  riches  or  poverty.  There  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  God.  Our  Saviour  knew  all 
that  is   in  man,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  tell 
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Him,  and,  looking  with  the  eye  of  His  Omniscience 
upon  the  relations  of  human  life,  He  saw  that  the 
possession  of  riches  throws  around  the  soul  peculiar 
dangers,  against  which  He  utters  repeated  and  vigorous 
ivarnings.  He  saw,  also,  that  the  condition  of  poverty 
throws  round  the  soul  its  peculiar  dangers,  against 
which  He  utters  •gv:^c\Q\^:i  promises  and  blessings.  The 
rich  man  He  warns ;  the  poor  man  He  blesses.  And 
why  is  this?  Why  is  there  ivarning-  in  one  case  and 
blessing  in  the  other?  Because  the  dangers  which 
riches  bring  are  such  as  t©  demand,  above  all,  warning. 
The  dangers  of  a  soul  possessed  of  riches,  are  pride,  and 
seliishncss,  and  greed,  and  avarice,  and  arrogance,  and 
self-sufficiency,  and  worldliness,  and  sensuality,  and  lust. 
Such  dangers  as  these  demand,  above  all,  startling 
and  vigorous  and  unsparing  denunciatioti  and  ■warn- 
ing. An}  milder  treatment  would  be  futile.  The 
peculiar  sins  to  which  a  rich  man  is  tempted  are  so 
gross  and  hard,  that  powerful  and  heroic  measures  are 
necessary  to  awaken  the  soul  to  its  peril. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  poverty.  The  dangers 
of  a  soul  surrounded  with  poverty  are  of  a  different 
sort — they  are  dissatisfaction,  disquietude,  bitterness, 
despondency,  rebellion,  laziness,  dishonesty,  despair. 
Such  sins  as  these  cannot  be  cured  by  warning  and 
denunciation — they  must  be  met  by  persuasion  and 
kindness;  therefore,  our  Saviour  is  very  tender  towards 
the  poor.  He  knows  their  lot  is  hard;  He  sees  the 
sins  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  He  teaches  the  Church 
to  win  them  away  from  such  temptations  by  showing 
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the  poor  what  blessings  the}-  may  have  through 
rehgion,  despite  their  mean  surroundings;  what 
spiritual  riehes  are  possible  for  them,  despite  their 
worldl}'  poverty. 

The  sin  of  a  poor  man  is  just  as  much  si7i  as  the 
sin  of  a  rich  man;  but  it  is  of  a  different  sort  and 
must  be  cured  by  a  different  treatment.  Therefore, 
we  have  warnings  for  the  rich  and  promises  for  the 
poor. 

The  sin  of  the  rich  man,  therefore,  was  not  his  riches; 
the  virtue  of  Lazarus  was  rtot  his  poverty.  Poverty 
and  riches  brought  the  same  temptation  to  these  two 
men  that  they  bring  to  rich  men  and  poor  men  to-day. 
The  difference  between  the  two  in  this  life,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  in  the  life  after  death,  was 
owing  to  this  simple  fact:  the  rich  man  yielded  to  the 
temptations  which  his  condition  brought  about  him, 
and  the  beggar  did  not  yield  to  the  temptations  with 
which  his  circumstances  surrounded  him.  The  rich 
man  was  overcome  by  the  power  of  his  riches,  and  the 
poor  man  was  not  overcome  by  the  power  of  his 
poverty.  The  one  yielded  to  circumstances  and  the 
other  did  not.  The  rich  man  became  the  slave  of  his 
riches,  and  the  beggar  rose  superior  to  his  poverty. 

The  real  test-question  between  these  two  souls  was 
the  belief  in  God.  In  this  life  their  condition  was 
widely  different,  as  widely  different  as  possible.  The 
rich  man  was  very  rich,  and  the  poor  man  was 
poor.  A  few  words  of  the  narrative  show  this.  The 
rich  man  not  only  wore  the  purple  and  rtne  linen  on 
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festal  occasions,  but  he  wore  these  priceless  things 
"  every  day."  The  purple  of  which  the  text  speaks, 
was  the  robes  of  kings  and  nobles;  the  "byssus  "  or 
linen  here  mentioned,  literally  brought  its  weight  in 
gcold.  These  thini;^  this  rich  man  had  for  his  every 
day  apparel. 

The  poor  man  was  not  merel}'  poor,  but  he  was  a 
beggar.  His  friends  and  relatives  had  left  him;  had 
cast  him  in  scorn  out  of  their  houses.  Their  last  act 
of  kindness,  if  kindness  it  may  be  called,  was  to  place 
him  at  the  gate  of  the  rich  man.  Instead  of  the  purple 
and  linen,  he  was  clothed  with  sores;  instead  of  the 
sumptuous  fare,  he  was  filled  with  the  pain  of  hunger 
which  craved  even  the  crumbs  of  the  rich  man's  table. 
Very  rich  was  the  rich  man;  very  poor  was  the  pooi^ 
man.  But  ///e  snme  tJiitig  tuns  required  of  bofh 
rich  and  poor ;  and  that  same  thing  was  belief  in 
God.  Both  were  the  creatures  of  God;  both  had  the  , 
testimon}'  of  Moses  and  the  prophets;  both  were  to 
appear  before  God  as  their  Judge.  But,  alas,  for 
the  difference  between  them!  The  rich  man 
received  his  good  things,  not  as  a  test  of  his  faith  and 
character,  but  as  the  end  and  object  of  his  life.  His 
good  things  were  to  him  the  highest,  indeed  the  only 
good.  His  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  good  things.  Raiment,  and  food,  and 
pleasure,  became  his  idols,  and  his  life  was  spent  in 
their  worship.  The  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  who 
had  given  him  all  these  good  things,  were  forgotten.  The 
poor  whom  God  placed  at  his  gate  to  share  his  wealth 
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were  neglected.  All  his  spiritual  faculties  were  dead. 
Faith  in  God  was  killed  by  his  idolatry  of  pleasure; 
charity  toward  his  fellow  men  was  killed  by  his  self- 
love;  the  hope  of  immortality  was  killed  by  the 
intensity  of  his  present  enjo3ment.  B\-  birth  and 
promise  he  was  a  son  of  Abraham  and  a  child  of  God. 
But  he  voluntarily  forfeited  every  spiritual  blessing, 
and  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death  an  in  vincible 
unbeliever. 

Now,  how  was  it  with  the  other .-^  His  very  name 
contains  the  secret  of  his  character.  Our  Saviour 
named  him  Lazarus,  which  means,  "  God  is  my  helper.'''' 
He  received  his  evil  things,  as  God  intended  them,  as 
a  test  of  his  faith.  He  refused  to  be  conquered  b}- 
povert)',  or  misery,  or  pain.  When  misfortune  came 
upon  him,  he  accepted  it  as  the  loving  chastisement  of 
God,  knowing  full  well  that  it  would  work  for  him  a 
far  more  eternal  weight  of  glory.  When  he  was  left 
by  cruel  hands  in  the  open  highwa}-  near  the  gate  of 
the  rich  man,  he  murmured  not,  but  patiently  awaited 
what  God  had  still  to  show  him.  W^hen  disease  laid 
its  hand  upon  him  and  covered  him  with  loathsome 
sores,  he  thankfully  accepted  the  pitiful  ministrations 
of  the  dogs,  who  were  more  tender-hearted  than  his 
fellow  men.  When  hunger  and  thirst  griped  him, 
thouijh  he  could  hear  close  at  hand  the  tantalizing: 
sounds  of  the  rich  man's  sumptuous  revelry,  he  stopped 
his  ears  with  the  thought  of  the  heavenly  blessings 
soon  to  be  his,  if  he  only  clung  to  God's  promises. 
When,  at  last,  cruelty,  and  hunger,  and  disease,  and 
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exposure,  and  shame,  had  done  their  work,  his  poor 
tired  h'mbs  ceased  to  writhe,  his  feverish  head  stopped 
its  tossing,  his  glazed  eyes  closed;  unconquered  by 
Satan,  faithful  unto  death,  because  "  God  was  his 
helper;"  "the  beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  the 
angels  into  Abraham's  bosom.'"  A  divinely  appointed 
example  of  invincible  faith  ! 

Thus  are  these  two  ushered  into  the  realm  of  de- 
parted spirits;  the  one  for  his  unconquerable  faith  in 
God,  to  enjo}-  rest  and  peace;  the  other  for  his  uncon- 
<|uerablc  unbelief  in  God,  to  suffer  torments.  The  one, 
who,  when  on  earth,  groveled  upon  the  ground  in  rags 
and  sores,  now  rests  in  serenity  upon  the  loving  bos- 
om of  his  father  Abralvun  ;  the  other,  who,  when 
on  earth,  was  clothed  in  purple,  is  now  wrapped  about 
with  the  devouring  flame  of  remorse.  And  in  this 
condition  both  await  the  Final  Judgment. 

Beloved,  these  are  pictures  of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance to  us.  Remember  they  are  not  drawn  from  an\' 
human  imagination ;  but  from  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Their  lesson  is  plain  and  unmistakable. 
They  teach,  with  awful  emphasis,  that  unconquerable 
faith  shall  win  the  approval  of  God  and  eternal  life  ; 
and  that  unconquerable  unbelief  shall  receive  the  dis- 
approval of  God  and  endless  suffering. 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  add  one  shade  of  emphasis  to 
cither  of  these  truths.  I  might,  as  a  man,  wish  to 
temper  the  horrors  of  this  rich  unbeliever's  doom;  but, 
as  a  minister  of  God,  it  is  my  business  to  set  before 
you  the  plain  truths  of  Christ.    And  can  anything  be 
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pI.iincT  tlian  these  words  of  Christ.  lie  who  will  not 
believe  in  (Joel,  he  who  obstinately  fixes  his  hopes  on 
tlie  pleasures  of  this  life,  he  who  ivill  no/  think  of  the 
world  to  come;  that  man  is  doomed— he  is  receivinj^ 
his  "<jood  thing's"  here  and  now;  are  no  oood 

f/iinos  for  him  hereafter  ! 

Let  not  the  willful  unbeliever  Hatter  himself  that  the 
preacher  has  misinterpreted  the  parable.    If  he  still 
hopes  that  that  is  so,  let  him  listen  to  the  words  of  that 
poor  lost  soul  as  he  wails  forth  from  the  tormentin«r 
flame:  "I  pray  Thee,  Father,  that  thou  wouldest  send 
him  to  my  father's  house;  for  I  have  five  brethren,  that 
he  may  testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also  come  into  this 
place  of  torment."    Abraham  saith  unto  him :  "  They 
ha\e  Moses  and  the  prophets;  let  them  hear  them." 
And  he  said:  "  Nay,  Father  Abraham;  but  if  one  went 
unto  them  from  the  dead,  they  will  repent."    And  he 
said  unto   him:    "If  they   hear  not   Moses  and  the 
prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead."    In  makin*?  this  repl}-,  Abraham 
is  not  cruel  or  merciless.    He  simply  states  the  sad  and 
solemn  truth,  that  souls  who  will  not  believe  the  word 
of  God  because  it  is  the  word  of  God,  would  not  be- 
lic\  e  because  of  si<^ns  and  portents.    The  unbeliever  is 
constantly  flattering  himself  that  he  would  believe  if  he 
could  see  a  miracle  with  his  own  eyes.    His  cr}-  is  con- 
stantly the  cry  of  the  Pharisees:  "  Show  us  a  si<rn,  ihal 
JVC  may  believe.'"    But  the  sad  words  of  Abraham 
show  how  vain  is  this  expectation!    Faith  in  (iod  is 
purely  a  moral  act  and  is  not  to  be  forced  by  signs  anil 
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wonders,  "  for  where  there  is  a  determined  alienation 
of  the  will  and  affections,"  from  what  is  true  and  good, 
"  no  impressions  which  miracles  can  make  will  be  more 
than  transitory."  "  There  will  not  fail  to  be  a  loop-hole 
some  where  or  other  by  which  unbelief  can  escape." 
"  ShoTV  us  a  sign,  that  ive  may  believe.^''  is  the  cry  of 
the  Pharisee;  yet  when  our  Lord  did  actually  raise 
Lazarus  from  the  tomb,  before  the  very  eyes  of  these 
same  Pharisees,  not  one  of  them  believed — not  one  of 
them  accepted  Christ  as  the  Messias.. 

"  ShoTV  us  a  sigv,  that  ive  may  believe,''''  says  the 
modern  Pharisee — the  self-satisfied  unbeliever.  A 
greater  than  Lazarus  has  indeed  returned  from  the 
tomb.  His  resurrection  is  better  attested  than  most 
historical  facts,  3'et  it  does  not  bring  the  unbeliever  one 
whit  nearer  repentance  and  the  life  of  faith.  Ah  no, 
Beloved,  faith  is  not  a  thing  of  signs  and  wonders,  but 
a  thing  of  heart  and  conscience.  The  poor  beggar  had 
seen  no  miracles,  he  had  had  only  the  testimony  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  yet  all  through  his  poverty  and  misery 
"  God  was  his  helper."  The  rich  man  had  had  the 
same  testimony  as  the  beggar,  3-et  he  did  not  think  it 
sufficient,  and,  even  in  the  place  of  his  torment,  was 
still  rebellious  against  God;  for  his  request,  that  one 
from  the  dead  should  be  sent  to  his  brethren,  is  an  open 
avowal  that  God  had  not  dealt  fairly  with  him  in  giv- 
ing him  only  the  testimony  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
Even  amidst  his  torments,  he  refused  to  believe  that 
Moses  and  the  prophets  were  sufficient  to  win  a  soul  to 
God,  even  though  he  had  before  his  e3  es  the  figure  of 
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the  beggar  who  had  won  rest  and  happiness  through  a 
belief  founded  only  on  the  testimony  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets. 

Tlie  difference  between  these  two  was  deeper  than 
anv  mere  matter  of  testimony.  It  began  in  their  hearts. 
The  beggar  had  began  with  a  desire  for  the  help  of 
God,  and  no  suffering,  no  neglect,  not  even  death, 
could  beat  out  of  his  heart  the  consoling  belief  that 
"God  was  his  helper." 

The  rich  man  began  by  despising  the  help  of  God, 
and  all  his  riches,  all  his  pleasures,  only  served  to  in- 
crease his  self-satisfaction,  to  harden  his  heart  against 
God  and  his  fellow  men. 

The  beggar  loved  the  right  and  hated  the  world. 
The  rich  man  hated  the  right  and  loved  the  world. 
The  beggar  esteemed  himself  of  little  account,  and 
clung  to  the  love  of  God.    The  rich  man  took  little  or 
no  account  of  God,  and  clung  to  his  love  of  self.  And 
so  the  faith  of  the  beggar  is  unconquerable,  because 
he  started  out  with  the  love  of  God  ;  the  unbelief  of 
the  rich  man  is  unconquerable,  because  he  started  out 
with  the  idolatry  of  self.    Between  the  two,  therefore, 
there  is  in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  to  come,  a  "  great 
gulf  fixed."    That  great  gulf  will  remain  fixed  through 
all  eternity,  between  those  who  love  God  and  despise 
themselves,  and  those  who  love  themselves  and  despise 
God! 


LEOIHltTlUN  RGSTKICTINO  THB  SALE  OF 
URINKil— "TBK  LOCAL  OPTION  ANU  CI?IL 
UAHAGK  LAW."   

Prcscbed  In  the  rongresatlonal  Church,  Nacra- 
mento,  January  llth,  by  the  Pastor,  Kev.  I,  K. 
Uwlnell,  D.  I).   

Rom.  18:  8-4.  "Rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  (tood 
works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  alraid 
of  the  poirerT  Do  that  vbU-b  Is  good,  and  thou  shall 
bav?  praise  of  the  same,  for  be  Is  the  m'nistt'r  of  Oud 
to  Ihee  for  good.  Bui  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be 
afraid  ;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  ;  for  he  is 
a  minister  of  Cod,  a  leveuger  to  execute  wrath  upon 
him  tbat  doeth  evil." 

We  here  learn  ihat  goverument  is  a  divine  institu- 
tirn,  and  that  it  exists  by  the  appointment  of  God  for 
the  protection  and  enc  uragcmeot  of  them  that  do 
good,  and  for  the  fear  and  punishment  of  them  tbat  do 
evil.  Tbc  p  iraseology  of  the  ttjtt  lakes  the  hue  of  the 
age  and  the  people  for  whom  it  was  first  designed,  Ro- 
man* ;  ti  e  principle,  treed  from  the  monarchical  color, 
and  put  in;o  that  of  a  free  Roverment,  like  ours,  is  this : 
Society,  in  its  capacity  of  law-maker  and  law-executor. 
Is  boun  I  by  its  divine  conslliution  to  encourage  its 
well-doing  cillzent,  and  protect  itself  against  evil- 
doers. 

I  wish  this  morning  to  apply  this  principle  to  a  single 
social  question  ;  '  he  riglit  and  duty  of  society  to  pro- 
tect itself  by  legislation  restricting  the  s  lie  of  drinks ; 
and  then  briefly  consider  what  is  called  •'  The  Local 
Option  and  Civil  Damage  Law,"  which  Is  proposed  lor 
this  State. 

I  surt  with  tlie  assumption  that  intoxicating  drinks 
as  now  used  are  injurious  lo  society.  I  shall  not  waste 
your  time,  depreciate  your  Intelligence,  nor  insult  your 
reason,  by  showing  th,t  society  julfers— not  individuals 
alone,  but  society— by  llie  loss  of  wealth,  health,  en- 
ergy, brain,  manhood,  virtse,  homes,  which  are  con- 
sumed-»>v  them;  that  society  suffen  by  the  crimes, 
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taxes,  by  the  endless  friction,  Irritation,  and  turmoils, 
which  are  multiplied  by  them  ;  that  society  suffers  by 
the  failure  of  1  s  enterprises,  high  purposes,  and  noble 
possil>iliite«,  smitten  by  alcoholism,  and  enfeebled  and 
kept  back  from  the  grandeur  to  which  it  would  else 
rise.  I  assume  that  drinlcs  are  a  burden  that  is  only  re- 
gaided  as  not  too  great  to  be  borne  because  we  aie  so 
familiar  with  it  and  have  always  seen  it,  and  because 
we  think  it  must  be  l>orne.  All  ponfess  the  greatness  of 
the  evil.    No  one  doubis  it. 

But  many  question  the  right  of  society  lo  repress  It 
by  legislatinn  restricting  the  sale  of  drinks.  "It  is  a 
great  evil."  it  is  said,  "a  dreadful  evil;  bu*  we  moat 
put  up  with  it  because  society  has  no  business  to  inter- 
fere by  law  with  men's  piivate  rights  and  libertlea. 
We  must  use  moral  means.  ;iiid  w«it  till  thpjr  of  thdf. 
own  accord  abandon  the  traffic." 

Tbis  is  a  point  of  so  much  importance  that  I  wish 
you  to  look  at  1'  for  a  few  moments.  The  objection 
arises  from  overlooking  the  relation  of  individuals  to 
society.  iSociety  is  higher  than  the  individual,  and  the 
rights,  iit^erties  and  duties  of  the  indiviJuHl  come  un- 
der a  higher  law  when  be  enters  society,  and  are  subor- 
dinated  to  the  rigbtji,  liberties  and  duties  of  society. 
They  are  not  destroyed  or  extinguished  or  lost  in  the 
Siate.  according  lo  the  old  idea  nV  absolutism,  but,  in 
the  true  modern  idea,  come  under  the  higher  social 
law,  to  be  exeicised  in  harmony  with  that.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  analog.v.  There  are  laws  of  mere 
matter,  which  prevail  where  only  the  primary  relations 
of  matter  are  involved ;  hut  bring  I'Odies  into  chemical 
relations,  and  these  lower  taws  are  not  destroyed,  bat 
subordinated  to  the  higher  chemical  law  which  rules, 
and  they  only  have  liberty  under  that.  Bring  matter 
up  to  a  higher  stale,  that  of  a  living  organism,  and  the 
laws  of  matter  and  cbemistry  are  not  destroyed,  but 
subordinated  to  tie  law  of  vitality.  Rise  to  man,  and 
ail  these  lower  laws  are  present — the  laws  of  matter, 
chemistry,  vitality — not  ote  ot  them  destroved;  but 
thty  are  all  subordinated  to  the  higher  law  of  intelli- 
g<  nee  and  free  will.  So  put  min  into  society,  and  be 
passes,  taking  all  tbe  preceding  laws  with  him — the 
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laws  of  Intel)  gence  and  free  will,  vitality,  chcmlHry 
aiid  maltfr— under  the  higher  law  of  society.  Ilis 
fieedom  aud  [iM-yonaltv  are  not  merged  and  lost,  as  was 
once  belli,  but  limited,  qualifled.  Ills  righte  are  now 
balanced  by  dntic?.  Be  can  do  longer  follow  the  laws 
ol  the  iadiTiilu.il  as  Ihe  only  and  supreme  laws  ;  he  is 
now  8  member  cf  a  community,  and  is  bound  to  sabor- 
dloate  bis  individuality  to  that,  and  act  in  a  way  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  that.  To  act  otherwl-e  is  to 
war  on  the  appnintmcnt  of  nature  and  Providence.  A 
man  in  society  lias  no  right  to  claim  the  liheitlea  that 
might  be  his  if  he  were  out  of  society  In  that  ca.»e  ho 
breaks  over  his  bounds,  is  a  usurper,  puts  Ihe 
Icwer  law  above  the  higher,  and  reverses  the  divine 
«rdar.  True,  individuata  arc  slow  to  Icam'ttiis;  tine, 
teltisb  persons— some;  at  least^thmk  society  Is  sabor- 
dinnte  to  •htiii  and  that  fhcy  may  use  and  ex:ort  from 
"  :in(l  made  no  return;  true,  tiere  are 

nries  and  combinations  alLiro:td  that 
'  '  if  indWiJuals  above  society  and  are 

rea(]y  1. 1  :;,  r  ii  e  It  and  inaugurate  an.irchy,  tlie  reign 
of  ludividu.ilism.  But  the  higher  law  remains  the 
same.  Society  l>nows  it  Is  itself  higljur  than  the  indl- 
vldual.  This  is  one  of  lu  detp,  impt  i  ishable  Insllucte. 
It  may  Ijear  with  those  who  forget  their  allegiaoi  e  to 
Hand  uliUfe  Its  patience;  but  U  ever  and  again  ris«« 
h)  Its  m!ue6ty  and  puts  Its  hand  upon  them,  and  eVer 
claims  tno  rtglit  lo  nu  ii..  ^uputsiry,  un  t>ein3nress 
no  perversity,  no  raadiies.s  of  individual  men  can  de^ 
slroy  ibc  divinely  inbred  conviction  of  society  that  it 
has  a  right,  whenever  it  chooses,  to  limit  nhat  were 
e  se  the  rights  and  liberties  of  individuals  as  may  be 
necessary  to  its  »clfare.  It  has  always  acted  on  this 
principle — it  always  will  act  on  it. 
Tliiil  you  may  see  we  are  not  treading  on  new  and 
ingerous  ground,  but  are  in  an  old  and  familiar  re- 
K'ou,  let  me  illustrate; 

When  public  inteiestsof  property  reqoire  It,  sojiety 
Interferi  g  by  law  with  what  were  else  the  rights  and 
liberlics  of  ihc  individual.  It  tuxes  him,  it  condemns 
and  takes  uls  lands  for  highways,  railroads  and  pub- 
lic liuildings.  It  forbids  the  construction  of  wooden 
structures  wiihin  the  fire  limits,  or  regulates  their  con- 
ftrucllon  ;  it  compels  him  to  build  sidewalks,  adiun  the 
the  grade  of  the  street,  and  comply  with  certain  forms 
H  he  would  have  legal  evidence  of  the  existence  oi  con- 
•actsor  the  ownersnlp  of  property.  When  public  in- 
terwle  or  life  are  Involved,  society  Interferes  with  what 
were  else  the  riglits  and  liberties  of  the  individual  It 
fcrbids  the  sale  ol  poisons  except  by  particular  persons 
and  under  prescribed  safeguards.  It  docs  not  allow  the 
tnassing  of  i«wder  and  other  explosive  materials  In 
•he  he:u-l  ol  towns  and  dangerous  places.  It  «up- 
prcsses  the  cariying  of  concealed  weapons  and  the  Or- 
tng  of  pistols  or  guns  within  the  city  limits  on 
•rdiiiary  d^s.  It  requires  the  removal  of  causes  of 
infection  tibout  one's  premise*,  and  the  adoption  of 
sanitary  measures  in  time  of  real  or  apprehended  pes- 
Hlenoe.  it  cniorces  vaccination  and  sewerage  and 
c  can  lines.  When,  also,  theluuresta  of  humanity  are 
at  stake,  or  the  public  peace  and  happiness,  society  in. 
terferes  with  the  subordinate  and  qualin  d  rights  and 

bnd  l.behng.  It  represses  indecencies.  It  guards 
Uumb  beasis  against  the  inhumanity  of  their  o^era 
It  f*o.ects  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  mam^i 
vow,  and  n  Icg  slates  for  education  ani  virtue 

the  me  line.  It  Involvis  no  new  principle.  There  Is 
?e.^  vii,'"hu''"  T"  r-  '""^'^  ?«ses  ^society  inter 
InSfrn  I  ^  ""^"^'^'"^^  quaUaed  liberties  ol  the 
indiri.lual  when  one  only  of  its  three  great  luterests- 
Jts  property  interests,  its  life  intere-l^  or  iis  humanity 
^^'iZT'T'"V'''^°'      "'^       'hree  combing 

u  iTl.  ^    °      ""^  "S''^'"  ioeas  and  values  which  I 
<all  its  humanity.    And  If  it  may  properly  rTstrict  the 
iaiHMty  of  the  individual  whe^  inly  its  InierSts  of 
ropertv  are  concerned,  or  onlv  In,  h..^,.!,..  "1 
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interests  combineil  require  it 
As  to  the  fact  tl.iU 


all  these 

it«''f™"'J"'f """'"'y  Inconceivably  in 

Its  property  interests  and  pays  each  yc-ir  enor inoii, 
MOH  account  of  the  iraflic  la  drrnks  in  suZrUnI 
a  lus-i  ouscs,  asylums,  the  apparatus  lor  handl^^  ani 

.  «lL''''t^'"L^'''"'-;'.'°  ""r"'*  '*n«voleoco  'n  repfiriSg 
•i^Mt.^  to  say  iiutUiug  about  the  oountloee  millions  of 


weal'h  that  are  absolutely  consumed  without  bringing 
back  any  return  lo  society,  dropped  into  a  boilomlcss 
gulf,  despi  uing  the  public  o(  its  uses,  and  laying  ad- 
ditional burdens  on  it  by  its  method  of  removal— no 
one  doubts  this  but  those  in  the  trade  or  under  It.  As 
to  the  fact  that  It  suffers  Inconcelvuoly  In  Its  life  inter- 
ests Irom  the  same  cause,  in  violence,  affrajs,  murders  • 
In  having  its  young  men  form  habits  which  break  dowii 
their  health,  send  them  to  early  graves  or  to  Insane 
asylums,  or  make  them  Imbeciles  to  drag  out  a  worth- 
less existence  ;  and  in  having  the  iron  silently  enter  the 
heart  of  mother,  wife,  sister,  daughter,  and  torturing 
them  down  to  the  grave— no  one  falls  to  see  this  but 
those  n  hose  eyes  are  bewlhlere  i  by  the  effects  or  re- 
ceipts of  the  intoxicating  pla;s.  And  as  to  tteiaet 
that  It  suffers  in  its  humanity  interests.  In  the  eohrse 
and  low  training  the  trade  imparts  to  those  steapaS  la 
drink,  the  waul  of  culture  and  edncatlon  mgS^mei 
by  it,  in  tbe  sad  spectacles  of  drsnkcnneM  *^^W0* 
ccncy — boman  ac  lons  and  conditions  more  difluBDK 
to  purity  and  sensibilit  y  than  it  i^  possible  for  any  bmite 
or  aiiy  being  but  a  drunken  man  lo  exhUiii— »nd  all 
these  seen  on  the  street  and  In  public  places,  se-  u  by 
oor  wives,  daughters  and  sons,  and  In  the  ruin  of  homes 
and  the  blasting  ol  happiness  ol  untold  millions— tbis 
also  is  equally  lieyon  J  queetiun. 

Legislation  lestrii-ilng  the  sale  of  drinks  Is,  there- 
fore, a  phiin  right  of  society.  It  plants  itself  on  old 
and  well  under>tood  gionnd.  Society  has  a  right  to 
protect  itself  against  a  traffic  which  wars  upon  all 
three  of  it.«  great  interests— prn|*rtv,  life,  huiiianliy 
But  this  is  a  moral  question.  It  is  not  well  to  at- 
tempt to  legislate  men  up  to  the  moralities.  They  must 
be  broug  t  up  to  them  by  moral  means." 

This  is  the  popular  objecUon,  aud  many  think  it  is 
aoLihllatlng.  But  look  at  II.  There  Is  a  moral  ele- 
ment. It  Is  tme.  In  this  question.  That,  however.  Is  not 
what  the  proposed  legislation  takes  cognizance  of  It 
Is  not  Its  object  to  u.ake  men  good  or  i>ad,  to  force  t'hem 
up  to  morality  or  down  from  it.  It  raises  no  questions 
of  this  sort.  Primarily,  it  merely  savs:  "Men  shall 
not  carry  on  a  business  wiihout  restriction  which  so 
widely  and  fatally  injures  the  public  interesU  of  piop- 
erty,  life  and  humanity."  If  the  law  result  in  making 
men  better  and  society  belter,  that  is  another  matter 
arid  It  is  not  any  the  less  desirable  on  that  accouoi 
But  it  does  not  legislate  momls.  Ii  f„rl,i,l9  what  Is 
damaging  to  society.  In  «do|>ting  it  so.ietj  merely 
puts  itself  on  ihe  grand  old  right  and  duty  of  self-pro- 
tection. 

The  same  principle  holds  here  In  this  respect  also 
as  in  the  other  oases  which  I  have  mentloued,  where 
society  hm!l«  ihe  liberty  of  the  Indivmual.  There  are 
moral  elements  Involved  in  selling  poisons,  carrying 
lire-arms,  storing  gunjKiwdcr,  accumuhillng  filth  lu- 
vitiug  pestUence ;  but  the  law  is  not  aimed  at  them 
It  merely  says  that  these  things  endangering  the  public 
safety  shall  not  be.  Saliu  populi  esl  guprema  Ute. 
It  does  not  say :  '■  These  things  have  a  moral  bearing, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  be  touched;"  but,  "No 
matter  for  the  moral  element,  they  shall  be  touched." 
So,  for  men  to  reason  hat,  because  the  selling  of 
drmks  Involves  a  oioral  quetllon,  therefore  the  State 
cannot  legislate  against  it  where  it  Iniiwrils  its  sacred 
interest  of  property,  lilc  and  humanitv,  and  therefore 
the  public  are  helpless  belore  the  selfish  gre«d  and 
Uceiisc  of  individuals,  and  can  do  noihing  to  protect 
themselves,  except  tu  go  round  aud  ^ay  to  them 
Pleaae  be  good,  and  not  waste  our  property  and  de^ 
eiroy  our  lives  aud  corrupt  our  humanitv,"  is  au  ali- 
surdily  and  a  sophism  in  conOict  with  every  page  of 
our  legislation  In  favor  of  the  higher  interests. 

It  is  strange  that  such  sophistry  shouI  J  be  repeated 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  aud  find  audience.  Tbe 
Ume  is  coming  when  it  will  seem  as  strange  that  am 
ever  questioned  the  right  and  duty  of  society  to  protect 
Itself  against  the  ravages  of  drlnk-eelling,  as  It  now 
does  to  us,  that  there  were  ever  |>crson8  who  denied  its 
right  to  legislate  against  piracy  or  robbery.  In  the 
early  ages  of  Greece  pirates  led  an  unquestioned  pro- 
fession—tbe  very  name  pointing  to  adventure.  Rob- 
bery, among  our  Saxon  ance8tors,was  rather  a  mark  of 
heroism  than  criminality,  and  when  committed  against 
one  of  another  tribe,  a  virtue.  Vet  In  the  progress  of 
moral  ideas,  these  tilings  were  put  down  by  society  on 
the  pilnclple  of  self-protection,  though  It  was  touchlnt 
on  the  tender  ground  of  legishiting  men  up  to  ti,e  mo- 
ralities I 

But  cjnocde  that  it  Is  a  moral  question,  and  tbM  the 


state,  hv  restrictive  mea»:urcB,  legls^^te*'  morality.  8iid- 
poae  this  for  u  niomcnt.  Now,  I  ask,  Is  it  uot  aa  propor 
to  legislate  morality  aa  Immorality  ?  You,  objfictor,  in- 
siBt  titat  tliiH  is  a  moral  qiiestion,  but  the  State  now 
sanctions  the  8;ile  of  drinks  ;  then,  you  admit  that  the 
State  now  ]egi:^latcs  Immorality.  If  it  Ib  a  moral  ques- 
tion, and  if  10  iegislate  against  It  U  to  legislate  morai- 
itv,  then  you  concede  that  to  Ici  islate  for  it  Is  to  legis- 
late immorality.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclu- 
sion. TIio  i^tute  does  not  now  occupy  a  neutral  position. 
It  legalizes  the  trade,  butiresycs  the  businoss  with  tho 
sanctions  and  supports  of  law,  acknowledges  the  valid- 
ity of  its  coutracis,  entrenches  it  and  holds  it  in  tho 
civil  syKicm.  If,  to  get  out  of  your  dilemma,  you  say  : 
*'Let  4he  State  occupy  a  neutral  position;"  then  tho 
moment  It  does  it,  and  takes  away  the  supports  of  law, 
mak<'s  the  contracts  Illegal,  gives  it  no  rccoL'nized  place 
I'l  the  civil  system,  the  Itraffic  drops  down  to  outlawry, 
and  will  survive  only  us  excessL-s  and  ludecf-ncies  and 
crimes  that  liave  no  namt.'  on  the  statute  book,  lurk  in 
dark  I  laces  and  hide  iu  inaccessible  comers.  On  any 
other  basis  than  this,  of  making  the  whole  trafTic  ;/7i- 
law  and  outlawry,  which  would  in  the  end  elTt  ctuaUy 
destroy  it,  deprlvln,.  It  at  once  of  leal  and  moral  protec- 
tion, I  insist,  that  if  this  be  legislating  morale,  the 
Btate  may  quite  as  properly  legislate  morality  as  immo- 
rality. I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  U  wrong  to  legUlntA 
upwards  on  moral  subjects,  but  very  prcpor  to  legislate 
downwards. 

Again  it  is  Paid  :  '*  Granting  tliat  repressive  legisla- 
tion would  bp  very  well  if  tlie  people  were  prepared  for 
it,  that  time  has  not  come  yet,  aijd  it  is  noi  good  policy 
to  put  laws  ou  the  statute  books  which  tbey  will  uot 
sustain.** 

Very  good.  But  It  U  proposed  now  to  frame  an  act 
that  will  commend  itself  to  the  intelligence  and  good 
judgment  uf  Oaliforrilans.  The  most  advanced  or  rad- 
ical temperance  Iegi^iati»n  Is  not  ibouL-htof,  butastyle 
of  U'gislatioQ  which.  It  is  believed,  the  people  will  sus- 
tuin.  It  is  expected  to  rome  befure  tlio  Legislature  lo 
the  form  of  wliat  Is  commonly  called  the  **  Local  Option 
and  Civil  Damage  Law.'* 

This  law  has  two  characteristic  features.  The  one  Is 
that  each  iucorporatrd  city  or  county — or,  possibly, 
each  ward  or  voting  precinct — la  to  decide  for  itself 
whether  it  will  permit  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  drinks  at 
retiiil  within  its  borders.  The  question  is  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  decision  of  the  legal  voters.  If  they  vote  by 
a  mnjority  to  have  tliem  sold,  t\nm  the  act  provides  for 
the  licensing  of  responsible  parties  to  sell  them.  If 
they  vote  not  lo  have  them  sold,  then  the  retail  traffic 
In  that  city,  or  county,  or  ward,  or  piecinct,  as  the  c;tse 
may  be,  i^  prohibited.  Such  a  vote  wfuld  be  evidence 
that  the  publie  sentiment  is  there  against  it,  that  it  will 
sustain  tlie  law.  This  is  just  and  democratic — iu  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  ol  our  institutions  and  the  ge- 
nius of  our  people. 

Tin;  other  feature  Is,  that  in  those  cities  or  counties, 
wards  »r  precincts,  wliicb  vote  lo  permit  the  traffic, the 
person  licensed  to  sell  must  gtVe.  responsible  bonds  and 
hold  Himself  pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  damages 
to  the  person  or  property  of  oi  hers  which  may  rwult 
Irom  h's  selliug  or  giving  drink  to  any  person  intoxt- 
cated  or  in  the  ii:ibitof  being  intoxicated.  TlIs  makes 
hill)  responsible  for  the  consequenc  s,  wlien  a  reasona- 
ble Rud  humane  care  would  enable  him  to  avert  them  ; 
and  damages  may  be  recovered  from  him  in  an  action 
at  iaw  by  those  who  have  suSfeied  by  his  failure  to  ex- 
ercise that  care.  This  will  have  a  repressive  influence 
on  tlie  i^aie  of  drinks,  in  making  men  more  cautious 
how  they  sell  them  to  persons  likely  to  bt  intoxicated, 
and  in  requiting  persons  o'  sonic  financial  standing  to 
engage  in  the  business,  in  order  to  give  the  requisite 
bouds  and  procure  a  license.  Tliis  principle  of  the  law 
18  .certainly  reasonable  and  right,  and  is  no  more 
than  what  society  owes  to  Itself  in  the 
protectiou  of  lis  wcitk  citizens  and  those  dependent 
on  them  or  liable  to  be  injured  by  them. 
If  we  have  a  class  of  citizens  who  are  liable  to  become 
bewildered,  cr.ized  and  Incompetent  by  drink,  and  In 
that  stale  t©  injure  the  person  or  property  of  others, 


then  it  is  riph^  for  the  State  to  call  on  tho«ift  whom  It 
permits  lo  deal  out  the  compounds  which  produce  tbia 
result  to  be  cautious  how  it. ey  do  it,  and  make  them 
cautious  by  requiring  them  to  pay  the  damages  iif  they 
are  not. 

These  two  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
*•  Local  Option  and  Civil  Damage  Law."  I  have  said 
nothing  about  the  details.  These  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  arraneed  by  the  Intelligence  and  wisdom 
t.f  the  Ixglslatuie.  The  law,  you  perceive,  U  not  a 
prohibitory  liquor  law.  It  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
jjresB  the  wholesale  trado  anywb^'re,  or  interfere  with 
It.  It  Is  merely  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  society  lo 
protect  itself  from  some  of  the  Iniury  which  the  sale  of 
drinks  Inflicts,  and  protect,  In  some  meji-^ure,  its  feeble 
citizens  and  thote  sulTeilng  from  their  fcebbness,  and 
to  allow  each  sepaiat*'  community  to  decide  for  Itself 
how  far  It  shall  carry  thai  protection.  The  whole  thirty 
is  rational,  common  senee,  practicable,  whohsomc;  as 
lar  as  possible  from  anytliiug  rai4ical,  fanutlcai,  sump- 
tuary, unjust;  and  must  commend  itself  to  the  en- 
lightene*!  and  unprejudiced,  who  desire  that  society 
shall  be  protected  Irom  the  selfish  recklessness  and 
license  of  hidlviduals.  It  will  not  produce  any  great 
or  revolutionary  cimnge — but  it  will  abate  in  some  de- 
gree the  most  desli  uctive  and  obstinate  olistade  that 
ataniia  ii»  iho  wiiy  ni  tbo  ad-rnuco  of  OallforDla,  and  en- 
able such  communities  desire  it  to  binish  the  retail 
business  from  their  territory.  Other  States  have  tried 
it — some  one  feature,  some  the  other,  and  others  both — 
with  favorable  result? ;  but  there  is  no  State  where  it  Is 
more  needed  than  here,  or  where  it  is  calculated  to  do 
more  good. 

Now,  brethren,  citizens,  Californlans,  leglsla' ora,  Is 
It  not  time  that  society,  in  the  presence  of  this  stu- 
pendous desolarion,  should  not  simoly  shrink  back  In 
hnrroi,  wring  its  hands,  shed  tears,  sentimentaJize  and 
declaim,  but  rise  In  Its  strength,  and  with  tho  majesty 
oflawsaj — "  This  shall  nol  so  be?"  Does  It  net  owe 
it  to  itself  to  protect  ita  weak  children,  possessed  of  ai*- 
appetite  tliey  cannot  control,  and  protect  tho?e  depend- 
ent OD  them  and  others  suffering  from  their  weakness? 
The  Legislature,  the  organ  of  society  for  its  protection, 
liolds  in  its  liands  a  rfliei — I  do  not  say  a  cure — a  relief, 
a  mitigation,  by  which  to  shelier  these  frail  wards,  to 
relieve  them  of  some  of  tiie  pressure  and  stress  of  temp- 
tati'-n,  and  fortify  somewhat  their  weak  resolutions  for 
self-CQutrol.  It  may  do  something  to  lessen  the  heavy 
burden  which  crushes  many  a  wife  whose  husband  robs 
her  and  her  children  of  bread  and  clothes  to  put  money 
In  the  retailer's  till.  It  may  do  something  c-o  save  lis 
young  men,  not  yet  drawn  intr  the  irresistible  Niagara 
current,  from  insensibly  drilling  out  into  it  and  going 
over  the  fall. .  Ii  may  do  something  to  strengthen  the 
hopes,  the  ambition,  the  self-re  pect,  the  manhood  of 
many  bright  men  —  an  armv  of  them — now  consci- 
ously sinking  towards  self-loathing  and  despair.  It 
may  do  somclhing  to  light  again  multitudes  of 
homes  with  domestic  joy,  and  torekiodlc  on  their  altars 
the  fire  of  domestic  love ;  and  it  may  do  nmch  more  to 
prevent  that  light  and  that  (ire  trom  ever  going  out  In 
a  large  number  of  other  homes  else  doomed.  U  may  ^ 
ilo  someililug  to  relieve  society  from  the  inward  t|ti-' 
rest,  the  strain,  the  f^ver,  the  madness,  which  are  now 
from  this  cause  wasting  Its  vitality  and  cnppling  its 
enercies. 

Who  sh.ill  say  In  referen'  e  to  all  this— it  not  t 
And  now  lei  again  the  divine  Iij?ht  under  wliich  we 
are  conducting  this  discussion  flash  over  It — rail  tfl 
mind  the  divine  purpose  of  governmect.  It  cannot 
look  upon  this  subiect  as  a  matter  of  indillercuce  or 
the  balancing  of  low  expediencies.  It  is  apimiuted  uf 
God  to  be  a  minister  to  the  people  for  g<tod— not  to  be 
a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  It  has  a  duty 
of  protection  to  the  we-ik  ones  and  the  sutTerinf  ones, 
to  society  at  large,  laid  upon  it  ity  the  supreme  Gov- 
ernor, it  "beareth  cot  the  swoid  in  vain,*' and  It 
cannot  throw  It  down,  lo  this  august  presence  I  leave 
the  subject,  and  pr^y  that  our  legislators  may  have 
wlsdoui  to  handle  it  veil  aud  wisely. 


) 


